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A PEW words only will be necessary to the 
introduction of the following Work. It is by no 
means of importance that the reader should be 
informed how this autobiographical memoir of 
lUchard Savage fell into my hands, and thence 
came into the possession of the publisher. 
Perhaps it is a secret not hastily to be dis- 
closed ; perhaps it is a secret not worth the 
telling. This, however, may be said respect- 
ing it : — I found it in no old oak-chest, — I pur- 
loined it from no library of " a certain noble- 
man,'' — I purchased it from no cheesemonger, 
who told mc that a person who had evidently 
■seen better days, came into his shop last week, 
ftnd with a heavy sigh laid the MS, upon the 
counter, and stickling for a turn of the scale, 
and the highest current price, sold it as waste- 
paper for one and eightpence. 

After a diligent perusal of the AA'ork now 
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VIII INTRODUCTION, 

about to be submitted to the public, and a 
comparison of the events it records with the 
facts stated in Johnson's admirable Life of 
Savage, I find no such material discrepance 
as should lead me to infer that this Work 
miglit not have been written by Savage him- 
self. I have seen a few specimens of his 
prose ; one, a performance of exquisite hu- 
mour. w}iieh, were it re-published, would pro- 
babljr be held to be greatly superinr to any- 
thing that will be found in his autobiography. 
Still, if we are to believe the present Work to 
be the composition of Savage at all, it must be 
remembered that it is avowedly written in pri- 
son ; and although Dr. Johnson tells us that 
amidst all the disadvantages and miseries which 
attend the residence in a gaol, Savage preserved 
bis serenity unruffled, and even devoted a por- 
tion of his time to poetical labours, yet I can- 
not but think that his (so called) serenity was 
merely an outward appearance of resignation ; 
for the poetry be WTote in Bristol gaol is great- 
ly inferior to compositions undertaken at an 
earlier and happier period of his life — if, indeed, 
happiness and Savage could at any time of his 
existence be supposed to be connected. 
It will not &il, 1 suspect, of being remarked 
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— since it struck me forcibly during the pernaa] 
of this autobiography, — that the levity, or the 
gwety, or by whatever name it may be termed, 
which ia introduced into it, is the diversion or 
the relief of an unhappy man, bent upon the 
completion of a very painful, although a self- 
imposed task, and, with all the anxiety of 
morbid pride, desirous to conceal from the 
reader the anguish his narrative revives with- 
in Iiis breast. Still more obvious is the intent, 
frequently disclosed, to impose upon the reader, 
and even upon himself, by sophistical excuses, 
and shallow attempts at palliation of his con- 
duct in several particulars, a recourse to which, 
however, he disclaims at the outset. This is 
the common artifice of pride, which were in- 
deed despicable, did it not, in spite of itself, 
discover a sense of shame. 

In conclusion, although nearly a century has 
elapsed since the death of this unfortunate and 
erring man, let me bespeak for him, " a wretch" 
as he affectiugly calls himself in the dedi- 
cation of a poem to Queen CaroUne, '• whose 
days were fewer than his sorrows ;" let me be- 
speak for him, 1 say, that indulgent and cha- 
ritable construction of his conduct which, a year 
after his death, was pleaded fur hi^n with so 



toucbing* an earnestness by Samuel Jobnson^ 
hb illustrious biograpber and friend. 

This it were needless now to do^ but that a 
very few years since an attempt^ not altogether 
unsuccessfuL was made to throw utter and con- 
temptuous discredit upon his story^ so impUr 
citly believed and set forth to the world by 
Johnson. To this ill-considered^ ill-argued» 
and ignorant attempt, and to its author, I viU 
not more particularly allude. The hand thalt 
made it is now as powerless as that of 
Bidiard Savage. 

London, 
September 1842. * 
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Whenever I am seduced into reSection, 
for I confess I have no turn for it, nothing 
strikes me more forcibly than the incurable 
selfishness of mankind, myself of tlie number. 
Id prison, and likely to remain so ; — abandoned 
by my friends— my enemies, (bow I scorn and 
despise tbem !) exulting, jubilant over my 
do ven fall — laying their coot heads together, 
their cold hearts left at home — and reciting, 
over the finger and thumb, all the acts of his 
life which precipitate the proof that Richard 
Sav^e must, of necessity, have come to this 
at last ; — what should Richard Savage do, but, 
as he does now, snap his unoccupied fingers at 
the world ? Bid his enemies and his friends — 
there is no difference between them — say 
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their worst of him at leisure, and, if they can, 
do better at speed } and afterwards go to the 
housetop and pray, if it be only like the Pha- 
risee. I was just upon commending them to 
a lower place; but they may wait till they are 
fetched. 

Yes, (his have I to do. Since the public 
will no longer have me piecemeal, they shall 
take me in the lump. If they will not pur- 
chase my brains for the future, as I have been 
accustomed to offer them, by small portions at 
a time, let them buy the whole carcase. I will 
write my own history, and make some of the 
rogues blush and turn pale, too, and some of 
the folks stare, who have long ceased to look 
for alternations of red and white in the leathern 
visages of the said rogues. And surely, in the 
life that I have led, or rather, in the life that 
has misled me, there must be much — more 
thaD enough— to be wise, grave, gay, lively, 
severe, and sad and solemn upon. Ah me! 
that joy should depart — that woe should abide 
—that memory should renew the one as a pre- 
sence, and recal the other as a shadow ; — that 
the will should have no power to remove woe, 
no power to restore joy ! And yet, what have 1 
set down? That shall be fwly tried. My 
heart aholl dance, though my soul he weary. 
My soul shall give my heart a little decorum ; 
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my heart shall lend her sister a little activitj'. 
No face-making, or shoulder- shrugs ; no troll- 
ing of sentiment from a round mouth — no 
deprecation of censure with expanded palms. 
There shall he no handkerchief at the eye, 
when there were no tears ; no laugh upon the 
Up, when there was no smile. \\'hat I believe 
of myself, within ; what I outwardly know of 
myself; that will I unfold — neither more nor 
less. If I shall not spare myself, no one will 
expect that I shall be merciful to others ; and, 
if I do not find for their actions such excuses 
and polliatians as I make for my own, it will 
be because I know my own nature better than 
theirs ; and because 1 am not going to do for 
them what they can do, and probably will do, 
nay, very likely Itave done for themselves. 
And now : — 

In the year 1698, and in the pnrlieua of 
Chancery Lane lived an obscure couple who 
bad, at one time, seen better days than fortune 
appeared disposed to allot to them for the time 
to come. In fact, Mr. Ambrose Freeman liad 
formerly officiated as butler in the family of a 
noble lord, in which capacity he acted for se- 
veral years. Unfortunately, however, a pas- 
sion for drinking which, it seems, he inherited 
from his mother, and which he was wont to 




indulge without reference to time, and without 
regard to place, wrought a conviction in the 
mind of his Lordship that the services of Am- 
brose might be dispensed with, seeing that the 
wine under his care was far too unimpeachable 
to require so unceasing and rigorous a test as 
that to which he was accustomed to submit it. 
When, therefore, he had occasion to wait upon 
his master for his arrears of wages, with an 
intimation that if my Lord would generously 
overlook his last inadvertence, he himself 
should be most happy to discard from his 
memory the kicking that had ensued upon it, 
his proposition met with a decided negative ; 
and Ambrose was fain, instigated by a little 
love and a great deal of vengeance, to prevail 
upon the cook to ratify the compact that had 
80 long subsisted between them, and to be- 
come Mistress Freeman. It was Hobson's 
choice with the lady — Freeman or no man. 
She gave him her tliumb upon it, and got his 
assurance that he would be more circumspect, 
as to his libations, for the future. 

With the conjoint amount of their respec- 
tive savings, this worthy pair, soon after their 
marriage, entered upon a small ale-house and 
geneva-shop in the neighbourhood of Clare- 
Market, from which— so rumours falsely or 
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with truth gave out — several successive land- 
lords bad retired with a decent maintenance 
for the winter of their days. But Ambrose, 
having followed the trade three years, during 
which space he had openly furnished repeated 
evidence of the potency of his liquors, dia- 
covered that the line of lucky vintners was no 
longer to remain unbroken ; and the house, 
shortly afterwards, being presented tu the 
justices by the Westminster grand Jury as an 
intolerable nuisance, he was compelled to 
make the best of a bad bargain, and to turn 
himself to another course of hfe. 

It were tedious — were I able to do so, and I 
am not — to enumerate the various shifts, most 
of them discreditable and none highly praise- 
worthy to which Freeman was under the ne- 
cessity of resorting before he settled into a 
bailiff, a profession which he was destined to 
practice during the remaining term of his na- 
tural life. 

In the winter of the year with which I set 
out, another inmate was added to the two 
ground-floor rooms tenanted, by Freeman and 
his wife. The new comer was an infant under 
B twelvemonth old, and for a considerable pe- 
riod afler his first appearance, caused no com- 
non amount of carious speculation to bestir 
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itself amongst the neighbours. In the first 
place, the child was clad in garments of far 
finer material and workmanship than were ever 
worn by children bom in the class of life to 
which the Freemans belonged ; in the second 
place, no one could tell — for nobody had 
seen — ^by whom the child was brought, and 
none knew whence it came ; and lastly, Mrs. 
Freeman appeared resolutely determined that 
nobody should know. Ambrose, indeed, when 
he was not tearfully bewailing his own mani- 
fold sins and backsliding^, which was almost 
his constant custom in his cups, was exces- 
sively cunning and cautious, although not very 
consistent in his relation of matters of feet. 
Thus, at one time, the child was his nephew, 
the son of a deceased brother ; at another, he 
was a poor orphan whose father hud been an 
officer killed in the French wars under the 
Duke of Marlborough, and whose mother was 
in the mad-house; and sometimes he created a 
diversion by remarking that a man was not 
bound to criminate himself, and cried 'hush!' 
significantly when his wife entered the room. 

Thus was I — for 1 was that child — consti- 
tuted son to any imaginary beings that might, 
from time to time, arise upon poor drunken 
Freeman's brain; now, the son of a soldier. 
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then of a civilian. I have been a slip from the 
mercantile otock one week, and, the next, have 
been laid at the door of the clergy ; and I de- 
VDQtly beheve, there is not a trade or profes- 
sion, or class, or order in the kingdom to which 
I have not, through Freeman's agency, been 
indebted for a parent. Ha ! ha ! he shot near 
the mark once or twice. 

Nature had planted a heart in the boaom of 
Affibroae Freeman, although, perfectly unaware 
of its existence, he himself never appealed to it. 
He felt a becoming respect for wealth and title; 
and for those who possessed them ; and in- 
dulged a strong and natural contempt for the 
deadly sin of poverty. He could be as blind 
as a bat when a pretty fellow slipt a couple of 
pieces into his hand, and as deaf as a beetle 
when a broken-down tradesman whispered 
something into his ear about a large family 
and the horrors of a prison. Still, I have 
beard, out of his vocation, when the man's 
natural tendencies had fair play, it might be 
seen that he was merely ignorant, and that he 
would have felt for others, if he had been 
taught to do so. 

Freeman treated me with singular kindness, 
and conceived for me as strong an affection as 
be was capable of feeUng for any human being. 
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This might happen because he had no chil- 
dren of his own, or because I was not his 
own child or, which is most likely, because 
Mrs. Freeman was in the habit of subjecting 
me to very barbarous usage. He would take 
me abroad on Sundays into the Mall and point 
out to me the great folks with whom, proba- 
bly, the course of his profession had made him 
acquainted. For several successive years he 
conveyed me to May Fair, to see the cele- 
brated Lady Mary dance upon the tight rope, 
and to partake the other amusements of that 
once delightful resort ; and he sometimes in- 
troduced me to the convivial companionship 
of the gentlemen of his own fraternity, whose 
humour it was to plant me upon the table, and 
to recommend to me the solace of an occa- 
sional whiff and the stimulus of strong beer. 

Nevertheless, I did not discover, I im^ne, 
any corresponding amount of friendship for 
Ambrose. The truth is, Freeman was not sa- 
tisfied with being kind to me, but would take 
frequent opportunities when he was drunk, 
which was nearly every night, of impressing 
upon me how vert/ kind he was ; how exces- 
sively grateful I ought to be, and what stre- 
nuous efforts I was bound, in after life, to 
make that my benefactor's grey hairs should 
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not Stick up on end at my ingratitude, but be 
carefully smoothed down by the hand of filial 
affection. In addition to this — I have often 
cursed (for boys do curse in their way, and 
their curses are in effect very like the male- 
dictions of us full-grown sinners) I have often 
cuised, I say, the officious and pernicious 
friendship of the fellow. He frequently fell 
upon his wife when he discovered that she 
had been laying hands upon me ; the conse- 
quence of which was, as I felt to my cost, that 
I got a more malignant drubbing on the next 
day, when my protector was from home and 
unable, therefore, to interfere in my behalf. 

When I was about nine years of age, an 
event befel in the family, which, to one of the 
parties at least, was of no common importance. 
Freeman was apprized that entertainments of 
more than ordinary variety were about to take 
place at Hockley-in-the-HoIe. Besides the 
usual entertainments of cock-fighting, prize- 
fighting and bear-baiting, a bull was to be turned 
loose with fire-works all over him, and a mad 
ass was to be baited — ^temptations wliich Am- 
brose felt himself under no necessity of en- 
deavouring to resist. During a pause in these 
refined performances, Freeman casting his 
eyes aroond, descried a person against whom 
b3 
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he had in his pocket a writ of long standing ; 
and he, accordingly — for even the deUghts of 
the bear-garden must give way to business — 
prepared to serve it upon the unconscious 
victim. In his endeavour to do so, however, 
his object got wind ; and some unscrupulous 
enthusiasts in the cause of liberty, who either 
had reason to hold the class of which Ambrose 
was a worthy or unworthy member in abhor- 
rejice, or who had adopted the common pre- 
judice against the body in general, laid bands 
upon the apccimen before t!iem, and bore him 
away in triumph to a conti'juous pump, where 
he underwent a cold bath ;— no novelty, indeed ; 
but which transcended all former water-works 
of the same kind, whether in his experience as 
to himself, or in his remembrance as to others. 
From the eflfects of this ill-usoge Ambrose 
never recovered. A cold settled upon his 
lungs and fever supervened ; and he was car- 
ried off — the invariable case !— just at the time 
he felt he could be least spareil, and precisely 
when he was most unwilling to depart. 

I have hinted at Mrs. Freeman's inhumanity 
towards me. It must be said— but whether it 
extenuates the barbarity of the woman's con- 
duct, or may be deemed an aggravation of it, is 
a question hardly worth the decision — that she 
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really did not know who my parents ■ 
whether they were rich or poor, gentle or 
simple, living or dead. I had heen com- 
mitted to lier care by her own brother, one 
James Ludlow, a man who had been for many 
years in tlie service of the Lady Mason ; and 
who had constantly answered, if he did not 
satisfy his sister's inquiries respecting my 
birth, by stating that I was under the protec- 
tion of his mistress ; that there were reasons, 
why I should bear, as I had borne, the name 
of Freeman; and that if his sister was con- 
tented to restrtun her curiosity till the proper 
tijne arrived, she would probably he made as 
wise in her generation, as to the secret in 
question, as any other of the children of men. 
Not one word of nil which did Mrs. Freeman 
believe, she being one of that class of sagacious 
persons whose incredulity increases in propor- 
tion to the amount of information furnished, 
and who are never so certain of the falsity of a 
story as when there appears a degree of proba- 
bility on the face of it. 

This brother of hers, Ludlow, had never 
cultivated an intimacy with Freeman; on the 
contrary, an exceeding distaste of each other's 
company had manifested itself upon all occa- 
sions when chance brought them together. 
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Ludlow, althougli twenty years younger than 
his brother-in-law, was aa precise and formal 
as the other was irregular and diffuse ; and as 
his predilections seldom led him to the ale- 
house, and, when they did, never carried him 
beyond one tankard. Freeman had long since 
abjured him, protesting that he was a solemn 
and sober noodle upon whom it was not worth 
his while to waste his company. 

Ludlow, accordingly, several years previously 
to the death of Freeman, had merely made 
a quarterly call upon his sister, for the 
purpose of paying into her hand the sum 
agreed upon for my ieep, and of defraying the 
expenses of my school and clothing. When, 
however, the obstacle to his visits was re- 
moved, he came as oflcn as his leisure per- 
mitted ; and never appeared so happy, or so 
little miserable (for Ludlow was a very grave 
person,) aa when he was silently drawing from 
his pocket, and dispensing those palatable 
presents, which of all others are the most ac- 
ceptable to children. It was not long before I 
became sensible of the kindness of my disin- 
terested benelactor. I could perceive that he 
had gradually acquired an influence over Mrs. 
Freeman, which he exerted in my behalf with 
such success as, in a few months, materially 
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decreased the amount of pmiishment she had 
been wont to inflict upon me; and for the 
purpose of doing away altogether with an 
odious and troublesome practice, which had 
nothing but custom to recommend it, 1 entered 
into a tacit compact with my mother, (for so I 
had been taught to call her.) that, in conside- 
ration of certain monies to be placed at her 
disposal, as I, from time to time, received tfaem 
from Ludlow, she, on her part, was utterly to 
relinquish all furtlier right of assault and 
battery upon my animal structure. Mrs. Free- 
man was not unwilling to fall into tliis arrange- 
ment; for, by the time 1 had attained my 
tenth year, 1 not only would not submit pass- 
ively to her correction, but resisted lustily 
both with hands and feet; and whenever these 
combats took place, might more properly be 
said to be over matched than conquered. 

One day, Ludlow made his appearance with 
a very uncommon cheerfulness of aspect. Hi.s 
sister remarked it. 

*' I don't know," said he, " whether you 
will be pleased by what I am about to tell 
you ; but, I believe, you are soon to lose little 
Richard." 

Mrs. Freeman first held up her hands, and 
then darted a long finger towards me. 
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" And what, in mercy's name, are you going 
to do with the boy, now ?" 

" He is to be sent to St. Albans to school." 

"St. Albans !" cried Mrs. Freeman, "where's 
that ? As though he didn't get plenty of 
learning from Old Staines ;" and she pushed 
me, her erudite charge, out of the way. " He's 
too much for me with his books and his 
writing, already. I've no notion of teaching 
boys so much." 

" But somebody else has," said Ludlow, 
drily. "And Lady Mason wishes to see him 
to-morrow morning, and desires tliat you will 
accompany him." 

" And this is to be the end of all my care 
and pains," complied Mrs, Freeman ; " after 
all I've done for him. I'm sure, I've been 
more Uke a mother to him than anything else. 
Ha ! you may grin, you graceless young \"illain," 
and she held forth her menacing fist. " I've only 
been too good to you." 

" Well," said Ludlow, handing her a written 
direction, " don't be later than eleven." 

" Her Ladyship might come to me, I think," 
muttered Mrs. Freeman, placing the paper in a 
broken tea-cup on the mantel-piece ; and then, 
turning suddenly short round, " I'll tell you 
what, James ; I shall make ao bold as to aak 
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her Ladyship who are the child's parents. I 
won't let him go without knowing ; — no, 
indeed." 

"It will do yon no good, that,'* returned 
Ludlow, hastily, " but much harm. If you aak 
anyquestiunsofthekind, Martha, Lady Mason, 
I know, will be greatly offended ; and will do 
nothing for you. She does intend to give you 
something yery handsome for your care of 
^chard." 

Mrs. Freeman pulled oat the sleeves of her 
gown, and twitching at the bosom of it, took a 
seat. 

" Why," she said, " James Ludlow, you 
know I love the boy as my own ; and — " 

" And one day, perhaps, will be told to whoni 
he belongs," interrupted her brother. 

*' Ah ! one day ! a day I shall never see, I 
doubt," SEud Mrs. Freeman, with a forced sigh. 
"Come hither, Dick-" 

I approached. She tenderly took my head 
between her two hands, and leaning back in 
her chair, gazed at me, her head fondly jerked 
on one side. That done, she advanced her 
shaking visage towards me till her nose touched 
mine, and saluted me in a sort of rapture. 
" Bless you, my Dick, must 1 part with you ?" 
and a stare and a gulp followed. 
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I had too much cause to doubt tlie sincerity 
of Mrs. Freeman's affection, to be at all moved 
by this unwonted exhibition. Not so, Ludlow, 
who, watery-eyed fellow ! was deeply affected, 
xnd who, wringing his sister's hand, assured 
her that I was going where I would be well 
taken care of, and where I should be made a 
bright man ; and that hereafter she would see 
reason to be proud of me. 

On the neit morning, the woman and I — 
she arrayed in her best available apparel, and 
I combed out and soaped, till my face was as 
stiff and shiny as a vizard-mask, held our im- 
portant way towards the court end of the town, 
and in due time found ourselves at the door of 
Z^y Mason. We were received by Ludlow, 
who ushered us in silence up a broad flight of 
stairs, and thence into a magnificent apartment, 
telling us to wait there till he apprized his mis- 
tress of our arrival. Mrs. Freeman was not a 
little daunted by the splendour of the place, 
and though ready to drop, as she said, (and so 
was I,) would not permit either herscb", or me 
to occupy one of those, " Lawk ha mercy ! 
what heavenly chairs,"' 

"What heaps of chany! Dick," she said, 
gaong wonderingly around. " 1 wonder where 
it all comes from ? Tables covered with it — 
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two buffets fiill of it, mantel-piece crowded 
irith it ! Goggles! Dick," (a favourite word 
of hers, "goggles."') "I wonder what they 
c&U those two green animals, one in each 
comer, holding up their heads, with their 
mouthit open, and their eyes sliut, to see what 
God will send 'em, I suppose. A poor chance, 
1 doubt, ugly beasts ! Well, it's good of 'em, 
if they have such ill-favoured creatures in 
foreign parts, only to send their likenesses here. 
Hush ! here she comes, I think." 

The door opened, and a lady of venerable 
aspect entered the room, partly supported by 
B stick, and leaning on Ludlow's ang. . He 
carefully led her to her seat, and declining his 
he^d, appeared to receive her commands. 

" You may bring him to me, now," I heard 
Jtersay. 

IauIIow took me by the hand. His own 
trembled as he whispered, " Come to Lady 
Mason, my dear ; she wishes to see you," and 
he placed me by the arm of her chair. 

" Good heavens ! how like — how very like, 
Mr, Ludlow! do you not perceive?" she ex- 
daimed, shrinking, as it were, from me. 

Ludlow with glistening eyes, and bowing, 
ailently assented. 

f sweet fellow, my poor dear child !" 
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resumed her Ladyship, " what a fete is yours \ 
— and mine," she added, somewhat wildly, 
smoothing my hair back from my forehead, and 
gazing upoTi me intently. Tears presently 
gashed from her eyes : slie clasped me fer- 
vently to her bosom ; and her head sinking 
upon my small shoulder, she sobbed aloud. 

This was so different a scene from any to 
which I had been accustomed, that my heart 
was melted. I lifted up my voice, and would 
have blubbered in right earnest, but was 
checked by the upraised fist of Mrs. Freeman, 
^t who with hideous but intelligible grimaces 

^M commanded me to desist. 

^M Lady Mason, after some time, recovered her 

^1 calmness, and wiped away my tears with her 

^H handkerchief. "My love is a very good boy, 

^P is he not ? I know he is," she said with a 

^B faint smile. 

^M My reply was such as may be expected ; — I 

^B answered that 1 was. 

^H " Our Richard is a very good boy ?" in- 

^1 quired her Ladyship, addressing Mrs. Frec- 

^B man, who, thus appealed to, came forward with 

^H many bobs and curtseys. 

^B "Why, your good Ladyship," replied Mrs. 

^M Freeman, mincingly, " I can't but say he is in 

^L general a very good young gentleman, but — " 
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" But what?" said her Ladyship. 

"\Vliy, ma'am, Master Richard is such a spirit 
— so passionate-like, and won't bear control." 

Lady Mason directed a glance at Ludlow, 
and shook her head with a slight shrug. " But 
he is going to school," she said, turning to me, 
" where he will learn how wicked it is to give 
way to his passions. lie will be taught better 
there ; for he is to be a gentleman, one of these 
days.*' 

" Do you hear that. Master Richard ?" cried 
Mrs. Freeman. "I'm sure you ought to go 
down on your knees for such a goodness. 
Make your best bow to her Ladyship." 

I did so, and was withdrawn by Ludlow to 
the other end of the room. A long conversa- 
tion ensued between Lady Mason, and Mrs. 
Freeman, during which ray ears detected the 
chinking of gold. When it broke up, the face 
of "my mother" shone luminously; and she 
came towards me, and embraced me, with an 
affectionate fervour, which I not only did not 
return, but tried my utmost to avoid. 

\Vhen Ludiow led me towards his Lady for 
the purpose of taking leave, she almost stiSed 
me with kisses, made me promise that I would 
be the best and cleverest boy in the world, 
repeated her assurance that I was one day to 
be a gentleman, and placed in ray hand a 
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gmnea, with an injunction against spending too 
much of it at once. We were then taken down 
to Ludlow's private room, where refreshment 
was provided for us ; and where Mrs. Freeman 
once more pressed her brother very liard for an ■ 
explanation touching the mystery of tny birth, 
but without success. 

" Goggles, lad," said she, squeezing my ear, 
" you're somebody, at all events, — I see that ' 
plain enough ; and may at last come to be the 
owner of this line house, and all it contains; 
and there's plenty of one thing and another, I 
doubt." 

I had my own thoughts upon the 8abject(l 
and looked, I believe, at Ludlow, as though Ifl 
had. He was slightly disconcerted. 

"You heard what Lady Mason told Richard>? 
he said, addressing his sister. " 1 can say no^ 
more." 

" You can, if you will," retorted Mrs. Free- 1 



" I won't then," 

"Ah!" cried Mrs. Freeman, rising, 
stinate as a pig." 

" You will remember," said Ludlow, ' 
you are not to inform your neighbours where ' 
Richard is gone. That you fiiithfully promised 
her Ladyship, you know ; and on that de- 
pends — " 
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keep a secret, I hope," excMmed 
Mrs. PVeeman, hastily. " When anything is 
to be kept secret, I'm above letting it be 
known." 

" Obstinate as a pig, then, I suppose," re- 
taroed Ludlow. 

" You have roe there," said his sister, with 
a sportive slap on the shoulder. " Wei], her 
Ladyship is verj' much of the lady, I must say 
that of her, and has dune what's hRndsome by 
me. Come along, Dick, you're very hke some- 
body, it seems : a pity any one siiould be like 
you; and there's a secret for you." 

Lady Mason's guinea was too fresh in my 
pocket, to suffer me to take offence at any ill- 
conditioned jests at my expense. I contented 
myself, therefore, by making a wide-raouthed 
grin, as she turned her back, and by a farcical 
imitation of her gait and gesture, as she pro- 
ceeded through the hall. 

Ludlow accompanied us home in a coach, 
«nd in the afternoon took me to several shops, 
ivbere such articles of clothing were ordered as 
*ere necessary to my genteel appearance at 
school ; and it was arranged that on the follow- 
ing Wednesday he was to call for me, for the 
purpose of escorting me to St. Albans. 
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The pedagogue was at home and at leisure, 
for it was half-holiday — and sent word out 
that we were to be admitted to his presence. 
When we entered the apartment, we beheld 
a gigantic figure reclined almost horizontally 
in a very large chair. He was smoking a 
pipe and had, it would seem, recently divested 
himself of an enormous rusty periwig, which 
lay clutched in his huge fist upon the table. 
He regarded us Jn silence for some moments. 
through the smoky veil by which he was 
surrounded, and then rising leisurely, he laid 
aside his pipe and came towards us. 

" This letter, sir," said Ludlow, " will 
explain for what purpose 1 wait upon you," 
handing it to him. 

" A letter — eh '." said Burridge, whipping 
a pair of spectacles out of his waiscoat pocket, 
and jerking them on the bridge of hia 
nose. 

" Let's see — Francis Burridge, Esquire- 
Esquire !" and he gave a loud whistle. " Ah ! 
well — very good — ^just so !" he added, at 
intervals, as he hastily perused the letter. 

" This tells me," said he, holding the 
letter from him, " that I am to take thia 
little fellow — what's his name ? Richard Free- 
man, under my care — under my tuition." 
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" Tes, sir," said Ludlow. 

" And that he is tu remain witli me doriog 
the holidays }" Ludlow bowed. 

" That inipUes that the lad's parents are 
dead; is it so?" 

" I believe they are," replied Ludlow 
hesitating. 

" Ah ! not certain !" said Bunidge ; " per- 
haps there's more life than death in the 
matter, eh ?'* 

" I really do not know," rephed Ludlow 
disconcerted. 

" All ! well !" returned Burridge, " who is 
Henrietta Mason i" 

" My Lady," rephed Ludlow, " the Lady 
Mason." 

" The Lady Mason ! — oh ! I beg her pardon," 
cried Bmxidge with a low bow, " that's it ; 
1 always bow to a title." He rang the bell. 
" Bring some wine," as the servant entered. 

Ludlow began to plead head-ache, but was 
stopped by the famihar band of Burridge upon 
his mouth. 

'* Now, sir," said he, when the wine was 
put on the table, " I crave pardon — your 
name?'' 

** Ludlow, sir.'' 

" Well, Mr. Ludlow," and he slapped his 

VOL. t. c 
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brawny leg, " let us drink to the speedy 
progress of our young student ; and we'll give 
him a glass too, to damp him down, as printers 
do their paper, before he goes into the press. 
Let us hope lie'U contain something good when 
he comes out of it." 

" I hope so, indeed," said Ludlow, earnestly, 
setting down his glass. " Will you forgive 
me r" he resumed after a pause, " but I trust — 
I feel no doubt — indeed, I know that he will 
be treated kindly. I am, sir," and poor Lud< 
low smiled with a kind of mournful humility, 
" I am greatly attached to him." 

Mr. Burridge raised his black brows, end 
gazed into the meek countenance of the other. 
" Ah ! well — you Hke him ;" he remarked, at 
length. " Why, yes, we shall treat him kindly 
enough, I dare say. We keep a school, Ludlow, 
not a slaughter-house ; — we are not cannibals, 
but christians ; men, not monsters. But, sir," 
and here he shook his finger in the air, " Mr. 
Shakspeare, an author strangely neglected in 
these our times, albeit, the greatest genius 
that ever appeared in England, except Milton, 
and in all, save sublimity, he surpasses even 
that stupendous genius — Mr. Shakspeare has 
proposed this question,—' Treat a man ac- 
eording to his deserts, and vho shall escape 
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[ whipping ?' Now, sir, if that be true, and I 
[ betiere it is," winking his eye knowingly, 
[ and pointing with his thumb over to me, 

" dy'e think the boys ought to go scot 

free, eh ?" 

" No, indeed," said Ludlow ; " do you hear 

vrbsA Mr. Bunidge says, Kichard ? You must 
, take care.'' 

* So he will," cried Burridge, putting on 

his periwig. "The truth is, the temples of 

Greece and Rome are ' bosom'd high in tufled 
s;' — birch trees, Mr. Ludlow; and I never 

knew a boy yet who could 6nd his way to 
i those temples without going through those 

trees. But come, Dick, take leaye of your 
[ fliend ; he is anxious to go." 

So saj-ing, Mr. Burridge hummed the end 

of an old song, which I afterwards discovered 
, was the only one ever committed to memory 

by that gentleman, and taking a turn or two, 
I left the room. 

" Not anxious to go, dear Richard," said 

Lndlow, slipping half-a-guinea into my hand, 

and kissing my forehead ; " but if I stayed 
< longer, I should not reach London to-night. 

God bless you ! Remember me, kindly, will 

you? It shall not be long before I see you 

again." 
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My heart was heavy when my only friend 
left me J and when I heard the street door 
fairly close upon him, I began to weep- Bur- 
ridge surprised me in this dismal plight. 

" What ! whimpering ?" said he. " Cease 
wailing and gnashing, my young Heraclitus : 
we shall soon be very good friends, I dare say. 
Herej take heart, and another glass of wine, 
and leave crj'ing to girls who have knocked 
their ditlls' heads off, and can't put them on 
again. There! a laugh becomes you much 
better. Now, what do you say, my man ?' 
and, my head between his hands, be lifted 
me on to a chair. " Who has been giving 
you the rudiments — where have you been to ^ 
school ?" 

" With Old Staines,"' said I. 

" Old Staines ! ah ! well — let's see what ] 
hue your mind has acquired from old Staines." 

Here he put a variety of questions to me, j 
touching my advancement in English grammar, 
my answers to which were clearly far from | 
satisfactory ; for he knitted his brows and 
shook his head in token of disapproval, and 
with a protruded lip stood for a while in 
meditation. 

" .\h ! well ! — weU? No— ill," he said, at 
length, "very ill — very ill, indeed. What was 
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the name ?" he cootinued, suddenly turning to 
me, " of the Boeotian, eh ? the blundering 
baropkin — the brute who taught you all he 
knew, and couldn't help it, eh "•" 

" Old Staines," I repeated. 

"Old Staines!" echoed Burridge, throwing up 
his arms. '' Dicky Freeman, such old stains 
— old blots, rather — ought to be expunged 
firam creation. But, come with me j we'll 
begin to-morrow to rub out those old stains." 

So saying, be swung me with one arm from 
the chair in a volant circle, and taking my 
band in bis, led me into the school room. 

•* Metcalfe," said he, addressing a dingy old 
fellow, begrimed with snuff from nose to knees, 
who was seated at a desk mending pens, 
** Call the boys out of the play-ground. Bid 
them come hitlier — all of them — instantly." 

Metcalfe passed his hands along his shiny 
gaUigaskins, and tlien flapped his paunch 
vigorously, causing a cloud of dust to fly out of 
his waistcoat, and rising with a grunt, made 
leiaurely for a door at the other end of the 



" Stand you here. Freeman," said Bunidge, 
planting me at the foot of an elevated desk, 
which bb ascended. 

Presently, in stn^glcd a number of boys 
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of various sizes, ages and appearance, whOf 
catching the master's eye, as he stood towering 
before them, ranged themselves in something 
like order and awaited liis speech, which, 
prefaced by a terrific monitory smiting on the 
desk with a large wooden ruler, ran in pretty 
nearly these words : — 

'* Young gentlemen ; ah ! well ! young gen- 
tlemen, for so you are, or rather, for so I 
mean to make you — behold this young fellow- 
student whom I here present to you. He is 
strange, and shy, and, no doubt, not a little 
disconcerted at present; be it yours to console, 
to enbven, to encourage him. Cheer him, my 
brare fellows, cheer him, my good lads. Be 
at once the rule and the example of good 
manners. He's hut a little lad, you see — make 
much of him (Pshaw I lilile — makemucA — very 
poor that !) In short, since I constantly incul- 
cate kindness, humanity and politeness, do 
show, though it be for the first time, that [ 
have nut laboured in vain." 

This address being brought to a conclusion, 
Mr. Burridge, descended from his desk. " Go 
amongst them, Dick," said he with a singa- 
larly sweet and benevolent smile, patting me 
on the head, — "and make as many friends as 
you can. Metcalfe, I want you. Follow me 
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to my study," and he stalked away ; the dingy 
usher having gone through the same manual 
operations as before, following at a humble 
distance. 

Bunidge'a speech, delivered, as it had been, 
in the most persuasive manner a remarkably 
sonorous voice could adopt, encouraged me 
greatly. I advanced, therefore, into the middle 
of the room, and proceeded to scan the coun- 
tenances of my school-fellows with a view of 
striking up a friendship with one or more of 
them. I had not stood long thus, however, 
when a pull of my hair, from behind, caused 
me to start round with indignant surprise. My 
eyes lighted upon a row of faces of singular 
gravity, with a hand over each mouth as of 
philosophical speculation. As I turned scowl- 
ing from these grave Muftis, hopeless of de- 
tecting the dehnqiient, a second viaitation of 
the same nature awakened my fiiry, and turn- 
ing short upon my heel, with a rapid swing of 
my arm, I prostrated a small wretch, upon 
whose upturned visage still lingered a slight 
vestige of mischievous glee which was instan- 
taneously succeeded by a look of woe. The 
lamentations of this victim opened the throats 
of the smaller fry, " He won't fight." — 
"He daren't fight." — "What's bis name?" re- 
sounded on all sides. 
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" I say, you air," cried a boy older and 
taller than myself, strutting briskly up to me — 
" Wlial's your name ?" 

" Go it, Sinclair — that's it, Sinclair," shout- 
ed the ingenuous youths. 

(Boys are the generous, ouble, high-minded 
lieings their grandmothers inspire philosophers 
to call them.) 

"What's your name, I tell you?" repeated 
Sinclair. 

" Richard Preeraan," said I, sturdily. 

" Well — have you a mind to fight?" 

"Any one of my own size," I answered ; 
" and I should hke to catch the coward that 
pulled my hair juat now." 

Although I said this readily and resolutely 
enough, a sense of my unfriended condition 
lay heavy at my heart, and mingled grief and 
rage arose into my throat. 1 would have 
averted my head to conceal the tears that 
sprang to my eyes ; but at this moment, a tap 
on the shoulder engaged my attention. I- 
looked up, and saw a boy about Sinclair's t^|;e. 
He kindly took roe by tlie band. 

"I'm Gregory — Tom Gregory," said he; 
"never mind them — I'll stand by you !" 

In the meanwhile, Sinclair had been taking 
counsel with his companions. 

" 111 see what he's made of," be observed 
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he broke from them, sagaciously nodding 
his head. Thereupon, the young gentleman, 
in a kind of dance, receded a few paces and, 
with this tongue between his teeth, and one 
eye cocked as though to enable him to take a 
surer aim, he advanced towards me in the same 
lively manner, and struck me across the face 
with hia open hand. 

Two boys, with very good intentions, in- 
stantly seized me by the arms. 

" You are no match for him ; — don't fight 
him," said they. 

But, had he been the devil's own imp I had 
flown upon him for that. Bursting from their 
hold, I rushed headlong upon my assailant, 
and dealt him such a blow upon the under jaw 
as, had he not withdrawn his insolent tongue 
might, perhaps, have abridged it. As it was, 
he recoiled, with an expression of face almost 
pitiable. 

" Enough,*' said Tom Gregory interposing ; 
"well done, Freeman. Sinclair, you are a 
coward to strike a boy younger than your- 
self." 

'* I'll fight him," said I, going up to him. I 
remembered to have taken down such an ig- 
noble swaggerer once before, who had inter- 
fered with my amusements in Lincoln's Inn 
c 3 
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Fields. "Have you a mind to figlit?" re- 
peating his words. 

"Yes, I have/' he replied. 

No more. Two detachmenta of lads seized 
upon us severally, and hurried us into the 
play-ground, behind a large elm-tree, and set 
face to face, we began to bruise each other 
without ceremony. 

Sinclair proved himself to be no coward, or 
perhaps, shame did the work of courage ; but 
he was utterly ignorant of the noble science to 
which the renowned Mr. Broughton, before I 
left London, lent such additional lustre. He 
lacked, also, my activity and quickness of ma- 
nual retort; so that, after a prolonged com- 
bat, in which raany blows were exchanged, 
three black eyes were given, and much blood 
was shed, he gave in, and reluctantly proclaimed 
me the conqueror. 

1 have no wish to moralize over the instabi- 
lity of human friendship at this early stage of 
my history. I shall have abundant opportu- 
nities of doing so hereafter. Suffice it, nearly 
all Sinclair's friends now became mine ; and 
they who had been most active in the unworthy 
purpose of urging him to tyrannize over an 
unoffending boy, hoping that he might succeed, 
were the lirst to desert him on the failure of 
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his enterprize. Of such boys are the meo 
made who have a hand in making misan- 
thropes, and madmen, and philosophers ; and 
who call me, and who will continue to do so 
till I am forgotten, a scur\'y fellow, a vagabond, 
a villain ; and who are very precise, and cor- 
rect, and honest and " all that" — and all this, 
too — poor, rich, pitiful rogues. 

When the battle was ended, we removed 
irom under the elm-tree to a more open space, 
aad our adherents bestirred themselves io 
fetching water from an adjoining pump to 
clear our disBgured faces, and ascertain the 
real amount of our respective injuries. While 
we were thus engaged, forming a mute but 
husy circle, a darkness suddenly, and for a 
moment, " overcame us like a summer cloud,'' 
and something, expanding as it descended, fell 
in the midst of ua. It was t!ie master's rusty 
periwig ! A number of eyes were instantly 
cost upward towards a well-known window at 
the back of the house, at which the prodigious 
visage of Burridgc was disclosed with a cruel 
calmness upon it, brimful of a coming tem- 
pest. The major portion of boys forthwith dis- 
persed themselves in all directions, assuming 
as they went their ways, various airs of indif- 
ference, as though the matter in Land had 
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only just before engaged their passing atten- 
tion. The chief accessaries, however, stood 
fixed — spell-bound. 

"You," cried Burridge, addressing Gre- 
gory who had constituted himself my second, 
" you take up that/' pointing to the porten- 
tous mass of hair, "and with Dixon, Sinclair 
and Freeman, come instantly to my room." 
This said, the face was withdrawn. 

" Don't be afraid, Freeman," said Gregory 
who had a spice of the wag in his composition, 
lifting the wig from the ground, and placing it 
on his own head, " we're in the right, at all 
events. Come along ;" and away we went, 
Sinclair and Dixon crawling ruefully behind. 

Burridge looked plaguy gloomy as we came 
into his preaence — his elbow on tlie arm of his 
chair, his cheek upon his band, and bis tegs 
apart, stretched out to their full length. 

"Ah! well! these are doings — not pretty, 
but ugly doings," said he. " Tell me, you, Gre- 
gory, how this face-mauling fell out r" 

Hereat, Gregory furnished a plain and suc- 
cinct account of the wliole transaction. 

" And why did you permit this great lad to 
figlit this little one !"' demanded Burridge, 
when the other had concluded. 

*' Because, I hoped he would thrash him, 
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and thought he could," answered Gregory, 
"and because if he hadn't, I would have done 
:t for him." 

The master pressed his lips together with ■ 
bia fingers. " Leave the room, sir," he ex- 
claimed in a stern voice ; '■ I will speak to you 
another time." 

"And you," he continued, turning to Dixon, 
** you go after him ; hut, slowly, and as much 
like B hound as you can. You'll improve at 
it, in time. I shall not speak to you again. 
Speak to yourself: ask yourself which of the 
two ia the greater poltroon, you or Sinclair;'* 
and taking him by the ear, he guided him to 
the door. 

"Aa for you, Sinclair, what pains have j'ou 
taken for a sound thrashing ! If Freeman 
hadn't given you a cuffing, Gregory would; or, 
if Gregory hadn't, I should : you went upon 
three chances, and the first proved a certainty. 
Sneak hence ; and when you can bear to 
look at your own face, perhaps you may 
be able to look into Freeman's; and then I 
hope you will beg his pardon. Go away — go 
away." 

Sinclair departed, muttering a sentence, of 
which " I won't, / know," was all that reached 
my ear. 
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" But, what is this f" cried Burridge with 
an awfully severe look — "you are a fighter, 
are you, Mister Richard Freeman f — a Dares, 
■ a mauler; an Entellus, a bruiser, eb ?" 

" I wouldn't have fought, sir," I replied, 
" only he struck me first." 

"Struck you first !" exclaimed Burridge, in 
a terrible tone. 

"Yes, sir," said I, nothing daunted; "and 
wasn't I right ? Wouldn't you have done the 
same, sir, if it had been you?" 

Burridge walked to the window. " Yes, by 
G' — , yes, 1 believe I should," he said between 
his teeth. " I rather think I should." He 
turned quickly round. " Bless your black eye 
and your swollen nose," he cried, " you are a 
fellow of fire, Dick. That spirit of yours will 
either make or mar you. Go along to the 
school-room. You have laid the foundation of 
a lasting peace there, Dick." 

And so I found I bad. Thenceforth it was 
tolerably smooth water with me, ruffled at 
intervals by Sinclair, who could wrangle, and 
was an adept in the art of half applicable 
bluster, and who maintained a servile crew of 
backers; but he never hazarded an open quar- 
rel. Perfectly conscious of the advantage I 
had gained, I was at no pains to conceal my 
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contempt and defiance of hina ; and upon all 
occasions bore myself &s one who desired 
nothing better than an opportunity of repeat- 
ing the chastisement I had inflicted upon him. 
In the meanwhile, I made rapid progress in 
my studies, and secured the esteem and affec- 
tion of Burridge, who descanted upon ray 
qualifications to Ludlow, when he came to see 
m^ which was usually once a quarter, with an 
earneatness and a warmth that made the tears 
trickle down the poor fellow's face. 

Mrs. Freeman had died about two years 
after my establishment at St. Albans. This 
calamity {as I heard it was) to her, was but 
small grief to me, I had never loved, or even 
liked the woman. She had from my infancy, 
impressed upon my mind the fact that she 
was no mother of mine; and her conduct to- 
vrards me had rendered that impression 
indelible. She had never treated me like a 
mother. M'hat have I written ? She had 
never treated me like a mother ? Let it stand ; 
although it is not altogether true, I pro- 
ceed. 

As I grew older, it was not unusual with me, 
in my leisure hours, to ponder over my future 
probable destination; but the one difficulty 
presented itself at the outset, and brought to 
nothing every conclusion at which I sought 
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thirdly to arrive. " Who am I ?" was the con- 
stant question I proposed to myself, and the 
frequent inquiry I made of Ludlow, who com- 
monly shook my hand and his own head in si- 
lence ; or put me off with some vague answer 
which increased, while it baffled, my curiosity. 
It is true, I experienced none of those yearnings 
of the soul, but few of these pal])itations of 
the heart wliieh we read of in fiction, and which 
are, indeed, fictitious. I felt little of that 
mysterious and indescribable love towards the 
author of my being with which the gentry of 
romance are so expletively possessed. To be 
plain, I did not care a rush about persons 
whom I had never remembered to have seen, 
and who did not appear particularly anxious 
to ^ve me an opportunity of seeing them ; 
whom 1 had never known, and who clearly did 
not wish to know me. My pride, however, 
began to rise within me. Ludlow I looked 
upon in the light of a factor between Lady 
Mason and myself. I had long been impatient 
of his solemn secrecy, fur which I could find 
or furnish no suGBcient reason. I was re- 
solved to apply to him once more, and in the 
event of his contumacy, to appeal to Lady 
Mason. Burridgc bad set me upon this. He 
counselled prayers and entreaties. I designed, 
should these fail, to add threats. 
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I had been four years under the tutelage of 
Barridge when, one day, Ludlow made Ma 
appearance before him, with a mournful se- 
riousness of aspect. I was called into the room. 

" Coroe hither, Dick," said Burridge, beck- 
oning me towards them — " here's your friend — 
firiend ? Ah well ! no matter — here's Ludlow 
come to take you away from me." 

"At Lady Mason's command," interposed 
Ludlow, " but much against my will— had I a 
right to express it." 

" Humph !" grunted Burridge. " Why, sir, 
I haven't half done with liim yet. I want to 
introduce him to a few Greek gentlemen of my 
acquaintance, very reserved people, who re- 
quire much respect and attention before one 
can become acquainted with them. I don't 
think I'll let him go. Look you, Ludlow ; I 
designed him for Cambridge, by way of com- 
pensation for a certain blockhead they were 
troubled with some five and twenty years 
since. I'll tell you what ; I'll lend him — 
mark, I'll lend him to Lady Mason for one 
montli ; if at the expiration of that period he 
be not forthcoming, look to it; or ratlicr, look 
for me: to London up come I, trundling; whip 
him under my arm, and away with him, to be 
heard of once again" — here Burridge nodded 
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his head significantly, " when his father appears, 
to claim him." 

Ludlow was greatly distressed. " I am sure. 
Lady Mason," stammering " the friendly in- 
terest you take in Richard's welfare — the un- 
common — a— a — the — but I must obey my 
orders." This last he brought out hastily, but 
with an effort. 

"Ah well," returned Burridge, " must, ugly 
word; I never liked it. 'Can't' and 'must' 
are the two devils that ciaw out the eyes of 
*wilL' Sir," he continued in his natural 
tone, " you are, I doubt not, a very honesty 
good little man ; but you an- a little man. Now, 
vhat business has a little man like you to be 
Jugging a1)out a great secret which, 1 see, is a 
vast deal too heavy for you. 

" A great secret, sir !" faltered Ludlow. 

" Yes, sir, a great secret that has outgrown 
its clothes, and soon won't have a rag to cover 
it. 1 was one of the close gentlemen myself, 
once ; and I brought myself to a fine pass with 
my closeness. Thus it was : I married a young 
and pretty woman without a farthing ; and I 
kept the marriage seeret ; but I was found out, 
nevertheless. Then my fatlier disinherited me 
that, also, 1 strove to keep particularly secret j 
but it got wind and blew all over the town. 
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Tlien my creditors banted me in and oat, and 
oot and in to all manner of lodgings, where I 
deaigited to be wry secret. Nest, my wife, 
poor dear ! di«d of a broken heart — having 
kept that, all along, a profound secret. Then 
1 fell into extreme poverty, and all my friends 
leA me ; but that is no secret. Never to con- 
fide, or to harbour secrets — Ihai is a secret 
worth knowing." 

" That is very trae, sir," retorned Ludlow, 
" bat servants are not free agents. They are 
i»of, Mr. Burridge," be repeated, almost vehe- 
mently, observing that the other shook his 
bead. 

" Ah I well — a pity !" said Burridge. 

" Let me entreat," cried Ludlow, *' as well 
for the sake of Lady Mason as of Richard, that 
yoo will take no steps at present to discover 
what it is so necessary should remain con- 
cealed. Why do I ask this, not for myself but 
fas his sake, first ; for Lady Mason's, second ; 
for my own, last." 

" Glibly spoken," remarked Burridge ; " what 
say you, Richard — Freeman V 

1 answered, that 1 had the fullest confidence 
in Ludlow, that I was assured he meant all 
for the beat ; and 1 suggested that, very likely. 
Lady Mason had recalled me so abruptly, for 
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the purpose of disclosing all she knew of my 
birtli. I added, plainly enough, that I had a right 
to demand this piece of justice at her bands ; 
and that, if necessary, 1 should do so. 

This speech had a Bensil)le effect upon 
Ludlow. He was embarrassed. 

" It is but for a time," he said. " /, at least, 
design that all shall one day be explained." 

" Enough of this perversion of the gift of 
speech; a truce to this mysterious mouth-work!" 
exclaimed Burridge. *' This boy will jirove an 
(Edipus for your Sphynx, 1 doubt not. Should 
you require my assistance, Diek, you know 
where to find me. I leave you to him, sir, for 
the present," turning to Ludlow, "and, indeed, 
it is no business, although I make it a concent 
of mine. Go and take leave of your friends— 
and of your enemies — for I suspect you have 
acquired both in this our microcosm." 

Of Tom Gregory, between whom and myself 
an entire friendship had existed from the first 
hour of our acquaintance, I took an affection- 
ate leave ; and bade a cordial farewell to some 
others, who might more properly be termed 
partisans Uian friends. Finally, I frankly offered 
my hand to Sinclair, assuring him— which was 
really the truth — that I bore him no ill-will; and 
declaring that, since we should, perhaps, never ' 
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meet again, it would gratify me to remember 
Uiat we had parted on good terms. The awk- 
ward cub sullenly rejected my advances ; de- 
termined, as it would seem, that I should 
retain to the last my advantage over him. I 
have reason to believe tliat he never forgot the 
contemptuous smile which his brutal folly 
called to my Up. 

"Here, Dick," exclaimed Burridge, as I re- 
entered liis study. " Ludlow and luggage are 
waiting for you. Let me see ; you are now 
upon fifteen years of age : four years have you 
and I been very good friends. Four times 
forty — one hundred and sixty. Surely, 1 can 
spare you two out of one hundred and sixty gui- 
neas. Buy a Horace, Dick, with one of them. 
Horace 1 so easily construed — so difficult to 
translate ! And mark ; don't listen to what 
the fools tell you about Sallust ; his style w 
a fine one. And never believe that Virgil was 
so much greater than Ovid. Nosey had as 
much poetry in him as the Mantuan. And 
always think for yourself — and do think, and 
think of me sometimes. And — there, go," 

I kissed the good man's hand reverently, and 
gratefully expressed my obligations for his care, 
bis kindness and his affection. 

*' Pish !" said he, looking up to the ceiling. 
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" Away with him, Ludlow, Dick, yon take 
with you the last comer of my heart. You have 
a right to it, you dog ! You found it when 
I thought I had none left. I shall see yoa when 
I come to London during the holidays." 

He shook Ludlow warmly by the hand. 
"My honest friend, let this boy be fairly 
treated — fairly — openly. What the deuce ! 
Who is his coxcomb of a father?" 

" He will be treated well, sir," said Ludlow. 

Burridge pointed to his heart. 

" Upon my honour, all will be done for the 
best — all M for the best." 

"Then I believe you," returned Burridge. 
" Here, thou man of strength," to the porter 
in the hall, " shoulder your burden. A heavy 
trunk, and a Ught heart, Richard, are good 
travelhng companions." 

And away we went to the Nag's Head, 
Ludlow all sadness and silence. I, all curiosity 
and impatience. 
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Wbbn we reached Tyburn turnpike, Ludlow 
proposed that we should get out of the coach ; 
and tdlitig the driver that my trunk was to 
remain at the inn till called for, he motioned 
me to take his arm, and we proceeded towards 
the bouse of Lady Mason. He had been more 
than usually taciturn during our journey — a 
circumatance which I attributed to the presence 
of other passengers ; but now that we were 
released, I took it for granted that he would 
open to me without reserve, the cause of my 
abrupt removal from school. No. He would 
tell me, be said, when we reached home. 

" Home ;" said 1, " and is Lady Mason's 
house to be my future home r" 

" Ob no J it is a manner of speaking," he 
replied, " I meant after we bad got there." 

We pursued our way in silence fur many 
nUnotes, 
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"Look at that house," be swd, at length, 
" it is the residence of Earl Rivers." 

" Indeed ! it is a very noble mansion." 

" It wuS) I should rather say, his residence ; 
for he is dead — lately dead." 

I had no reply to make. Be it so, I had 
never heard, nor had I the slightest desire to 
hear, of his Lordship. At present, I was so- 
licitous about the living, not the dead. 

When we were got " Ijonie," Ludlow con- 
ducted rae to his own room, where he left me for 
more than an hour. He returned, apparently 
more crest-fallen than before, bringing with him 
a ser\'ant, who began to set forth the table for 
dinner. I viewed these preparations in silence, 
inwardly resolved to await with patience any 
communication he might be pleased to make. 
It was not till long after the cloth was with- 
drawn, that Ludlow opened his lips for a vocal 
purpose ; and when he did, it was somewhat 
tremulously. At length, he said — 

" You are very anxious, Richard, to know 
the reason of your sudden removal from school : 
that I am forbidden to tell. It will be enough 
to say — " he paused. " You were going to 
, Richard ?" 



say s 



mething, 1 
■' No, indeed, i 



Iv 



' Do not call me ' sir,' Dick," 



said 



Ludlow, reproachfiJIy. " It will, perhaps, be 
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enoogh to say that a very unlookeil for change 
of alTairs — affairs affecting you very nearly — has 
made it absolutely necessary, that you should 
no longer continue at St. Albans." 

"I had concluded as much," answered 1; 
" but I want to know — and I think it only rea- 
sonable I should be satisfied — what thii; uii- 
looked for change may be." 

" I am sure you will not think that I shall 
answer that inquiry," returned Ludlow, a^ 
though he wished to carry the matter with a 
high hand. " I have already informed you 
that I am forbidden to tell you." 

" Corae, come, Mr. Ludlow," said I in a 
beat, " I am no longer to be put off." 

" Put off, Richard ?" 

" Put off, sir, I am no longer a boy," swell- 
ing as I spoke, in all the dignity of fifteen ; 
" and what you are forbidden to disclose, I, 
metliink, should be permitted to know." 

" You ought to know this," said Ludlow, 
aiiei a pause, during which he had been gazing 
at me with alarmed astonishment, " that I have 
been ever studious of your interest and happi- 
ness. My kindness to you during so many years 
• — have I not been always kind to you ?" 

" Past kindness to cover present cruelty, 
perhaps," I retorted, not a whit melted by 

VOL. I. u 
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this appeal : " but 1 see I cannot hope to learn 
anything from you. I shall apply, therefore, 
to Lady Mason.*' As I said this I moved to- 
wards the door. 

**0 — h !" exclaimed Ludlow, with a long- 
drawn sigh, as of agony, taking my arm. 
" Sit down, Richard, and hear me. Lady 
Mason must not be intruded upon. Recent 
events have so flurried her spirits, that she 
is very ill. She ia unable to see you." 

" She cannot be more unable to see me," 
I replied, " than I am unable to see the drift 
of this mystery. But tell me, what do yoa 
propose to do with me? 'WTiither will you 
take me ? WTiere am 1 to go ?" 

Another " O— h !" as long as before, and 
a wretched shake of the head. 

" If you knew all," said he, " you would pity 
us; and me more than my lady. And one 
day you shall know all,"' he continued hurried- 
ly, rising and holding up his fist, " and we'll 
eh ? we'll one day do evil things.'* 

" Great things, I dare say," said I laughing, 
for Ludlow had talked in this strain before, 
" But what are we to do now ?" 

"That's it— that's it," said Ludlow; "at 
present — only for the present, mind : Lady 
Mason wishes, but it is not my wish — that you 
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shonld be put to a business, upon liking, as 
they call it, for a short time ; we have applied 
to a persoD who will take you. He will be 
very kind to you, Dick ; he shall be. I'll take 
care of that." 

" My education, such as it has been," said I, 
" has not pre[)ared me for business. But what 
is it ?" 

" You are to — now do look upon it in the 
proper Ught — it is all for the best — indeed it is ; 
you are to be put apprentice," Ludlow blushed 
aa he sjMike it, " to — a shoemaker." 

Ludlow's blush was notliing, 1 suspect, to 
the deep suffusiork that overspread my counte- 
nance. I felt my cheeks bum with it. 

■' A shoemaker !" I ejaculated, at length — 
"what! a shoemaker, a cobbler — a hotelier of 
boots and shoes ! — a fellow in a leathern apron 
perpetually pulling two strings through a piece 
of leather — Ha ! ha ! ha !" 

The prolongation of my laugh, which I believe 
was hysterical, alarmed Ludlow nota httle. 

" For heaven's sake, Richard, stop that laugh 
— you frighten me— indeed you do," cried he, 
following me about the room as 1 paced up 
and down. I recovered myself after awhile, 
and turned upon him to vent my contempt 
and disgust, which were well-nigh ciioking nie. 
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There was a meek piteousness in his face that 
disarmed my anger. I was moved by it. 

" This is no laughing matter — true," said I, 
taking his hand, " had not my heart played 
me false, 1 had burst into tears, Ludlow — tears, 
not of sorrow, but of shame and indignation. 
1 know what your face says : ^ou have been 
kind to me, and I thank you, and am grateful. 
You have been as a father to me, much more 
so than the detestable person, whoever he may 
be, who is playing this fast and loose game 
with me. Tell me," I continued, after a minute's 
thought, "is it necessary I should be thrust 
into this shoe-hole, or some as abject place ?" 

" Oh ! it is — it is," exclaimed Ludlow. 

" Enough : t will go there — for a time j just 
long enough to mark my obedience. Treat me 
as they will, or as they please, they shall find 
that one day a dear account must be rendered 
to me." 

"You consent, then," sfiid he, 

"I do. When is my disgrace to commence t'' 

" Don't call it so," replied Ludlow, " No 
situation in life can — " 

" Oh ! 1 know all that, my dear friend," said 
I; *' it is, as Mr. Burridge often said, the sop to 
Cerberus. But I was wrong, it is their disgrace, 
not mine.'' 
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" You will stay till to-morrow, of course r" 
he inquired. 

The question implied, as I thought, a desire 
that I should not. 

" Why ? what is this place to me ?" said I. 
** At once, and unce more, I am at your dis- 
posal : next time, I shall be at my own." 

Ludlow would have folded me in his arms. 
He was delighted at my acquiescence; but he 
looked grieved, too. 

" No, no," he said ; " to-morrow morning 
will be early enough. It would be too bad, if 
you might not rest one night under tliis roof." 

I have observed during my life that a proud, 
if it be at the same time, a generous nature is, 
in many cases, an instrument more easily 
played upon by the crafty and the designing 
than are the mean, tiie abject, and the sub- 
servient. I was born proud — proud as a prince, 
as the old women say ; and to this hour — I 
confess it — I remain as proud as the prince of 
darkness himself. Now, 1 had no reason to think 
tliat there was any kind intention towards me 
in banishing me to a cobbler's stall ; nor did I 
believe that any necessity existed for the dis- 
posal of me in so contemptuous a manner. 
My pride, however, seconded the views of 
those who had it in hand, as I believed, to per- 
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secute me. I was resolved upon shewing them 
that, do what they would with me, they should 
not break my spirit, or compel me to relax 
my claim. I had Ludlow sure — I was certfua 
of that. Every successive occasion upon 
which I had seen him, con6rmed my in- • 
tluence over him. I could see that he had 
no strength of mind, or stability of purpose. 
That he was in no wise connected with me, 
he bad often tuld me ; that Lady Mason had 
no right to exercise a direct control over me, 
I had also gathered from him. I smiled to 
think what a laying of heads together in general, 
and what a scratching of Ludlow's head in 
particular, when the cobbling scheme was set 
at nought, and I came to exact full disclo- 

And yet, wlien I retired to bed, and began 
to reflect, I almost repented me of my facility 
in falling in with the proposal Ludlow had 
Ijeen instructed to make to me. I could by 
no means bring myself to be reconciled to 
the notion of wearing, or rather, of bearing, 
those outward marks and shows that denote 
a TOtary of St. Crispin. How it would tell 
in after years, or liuw I could submit to be 
told, that I had once followed the occupation 
of a cobbler ;—tIie thought was excruciating, 
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is b^ no meaiis agreeable, even now. 
Let me hope, my submission in this instance, 
ma^f at least tell in my favour nith that class 
of worthy parents who account obedience in 
cliildren so great a virtue, that they arc always 
derising occasion for them, upon which to 
exercise it ; and who are so solicitous lest 
it should grow musty or rusty by disuse, 
that they will create those occasions, even 
sbodld they set reason, humanity, and nature 
at defiance; and who are so desirous that 
their offspring should go in the right way, 
and to Heaven, that they themselves go the 
wrong way, and to — the other place. 

On the nest morning, Ludlow liad me once 
more under his guidance, and telling me that 
Holbom was our destination, we set out. My 
companion endeavoured to cheer me, as we 
walked along, by ringing the changes upon 
bis " all for the best" philosophy ; but I had 
long since grown weary of that senseless chime, 
&nd I told him so. 

*' Fulfil your orders," said I sullenly ; " take 
roe to my den, and leave me." 

Ludlow sighed and hemmed, and scrubbing 
his chin, said no more. At k'ngth, he stopped, 
and retreating from the pathway surveyed a 
house, and then looked towards me, as if 
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to ascertain how I liked its appearance. It 
was better than I had expected. 

" This is the place," said he, knocking at 
the door. 

There were two persons in the shop, a man 
and a great lubberly boy ; and certainly two 
more ill-favoured specimens of humanity never 
clubbed faces together to keep the animal 
creation in countenance. 

" Well, Mr. Short, 1 have brought my 
nephew to you," said Ludlow. 

" Very good," answered Short, gazing upon 
me, bis teeth, as it were, on edge, and his 
chevaux-defrise eyebrows knitted together. 
" What is the lad's name ?" 

" Richard Freeman," replied Ludlow, and 
they talked together in a low tone for some 
time. 

" I shall take care of all that," said Short, 
breaking up the conference ; " he will be 
treated, sir, like one of the family — like one 
of the family," he repeated, pointing to the 
lubberly boy, who had been staring at me, 
since my entrance, with his monstrous mouth 
half, but as I thought at the time, wide open. 

" Treated like one of the family — yes," said 
the boy with a most odious snuffle, " I know 
he will. I'm sure, since I've been 'prentice. 
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I've been treated much better than I ever 
deserved — that I have." 

Short directed an oblique, but complacent 
glance at his hideous apprentice. 

" Do you hear him ?" said he, turning to 
Ludlow, " that boy has a notion o' gratitude I 
never saw the like on since I was bom into 
the world." 

" I ought to," snuffled the boy ; " I know 
I don't deserve such goodness as is showered 
down upon me here," rubbing hia elastic 
countenance with his sleeve. 

" That '11 do," cried Short. " Haven't I toM 
you not to be always talking about that ? Let 
the gentleman out, will you ? Let him see how 
handy you are." 

" Oh sure !" cried the boy, rising on a 
sudden, and rushing to the door, and when 
he had liiled the latch, bowing to tlie ground. 

Ludlow would have taken leave of me, 
and tendered some money ; but I rejected his 
hand and its contents — a proceeding that 
astounded the apprentice, whose eyes, when 
tliey alighted upon the silver, protruded from 
tlieir sockets most awfully. 

I saw Ludlow, the roinute after, looking 
through the window. He nodded his head, 
and smiled — >and a dismal stuilc It was ; but as 
d3 
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1 disdained to notice their greetings, he turned 
slowly, and went away. 

" There — sit down there, young fellow," said 
Short, pointing to a vacant seat, " and I'll 
soon set you about something. If I know 
what my duty is rightly, it is to make you a 
thorough good master of your trade, and that's 
what I mean to do. I'll make yuu, in tame, as 
good as I am — you can't be better." 

" Oh no, sir, that's impossible, I know," 
said the apprentice. 

" Hold your tongue, Joe, when I'm a speak- 
ing,'* cried Short. " You talk very sensible ; 
but you will put your words in when there 
ain't occasion." 

" I fear I do, sometimes ; but I'll try to 
mend," said the boy. 

" 1 know you will, Joe," cried his master. 
" Now, you Freeman, look at me." 

I examined his atrocious visage with minute 
attention. 

*' When you see me," resumed Short, " you 
see me, as a man may say, who has risen out 
of the ground to what I am now ; and how 
do you suppose} why, by honesty, industry, 
and steadiness." 

" That's good for tlie ears, that is ; that's 
real wisdom : — oh I do hear that," cried Joe in 
a kind of nasal rapture. 
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" Joseph Carnaby, you've broken the 
thread of my argument ; can't you admire what 
I say without interrupting of me ? Where 
was I ? Oh ! this was it : — that when you once 
know Ishmael Short, you know him for ever 
after." 

Here the speaker paused, and looked towards 
me, as though awaiting a reply. 

'* Well ?" he said, at length, " ain't I 
right?" 

" I dare say you are," said I. 

" Say, ' air* to master when he asks you a 
qaestion," cried Carnaby. "Pray, sir, isn't 
your name a name in Scripture f " 

"Ishmael? it is;" said Short. 

" Oh ! what a thing it is ! — what a blessed 
thing to have had rehgious parents !" sighed 
Carnaby. 

"So it is," coincided Short; "hut that 
wasn't the reason why 1 was christened Ish- 
mael." 

'* Indeed I sir," snuffled Carnaby. " What 
was }" 

" I've told you oflen; but you've such a 
head j" said the other. 

" So I have, sir; I'm very stupid, I know," 
said the apprentice. 

" Well," began Short, with an important 
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' hem', " when I was a infant, I was as cross- 
grained a infant as ever was born into this 
wurld. I'd let nobody be, and nobody'd let 
me be. And so, because Ishmael's hand was 
against every one, and every one's hand was 
against Ishmael, they called me after him." 

" Dear I dear ! but you've altered since then, 
liaven't you, sir ?" said Carnaby. 

" Tliat reminds me," cried Short, who had 
been casting sundry malignant glances towards 
me during his speech, enraged, I suppose, 
that I evinced no extraordinary interest in his 
recital, and laying liold upon a strap, as he 
spoke, " that I mustn't let young fellows have 
too much their own way, while thej-'re under 
my care. You've felt this before now, haven't 
you, Carnaby f" 

" I have indeed, air," responded the appren- 
tice, " and I am thankful for it. It has 
corrected many of my errors, 1 hope and trust. 
Punishment, I have heard you say, is good 
for youth, and so it is, sir." 

'■ Mind you don't catch it. Freeman, that's 
all," cried Short, brandishing the thong in the 
air. " Eh ! what 1 that savage look again, 
and I'll— " 

" Do what f" said I ; rising, " you dare not, 
s\r, without cause. When X shall deserve it — " 
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" Oil Freeman !" began Camaby ; but he 
got it smartly across the shoulders. 

** Hold your tongue, fool!" exclaimed Short, 
and Carnaby's mouth, hornbly distended, 
collapsed Uke lightning. 

" When you do deser^'e it,'' continaed 
Shorty more mildly, *' you shall have it, that* s 
alL" 

.\t this moment, before 1 could return an 
answer of defiance, which was at my tongue's 
end, the door opened, and a robust woman 
of vast proportions entered, a basket in her 
band. 

" Ah ! he's come, is he ?" said she. 

"Yes, — look at him; — that's him," re- 
plied Short. 

" Lef s have a look at you," said Mrs. Short, 
for so it was, "lift up your beak," and laying 
one hand on the back of my bead, and seising 
my chin with the other, she looked into my 
face, and Carnaby's alternately, and then hurst 
into a loud laugh, 

" What's the matter now, Mrs. Short ?" said 
her husband. 

*' Why, I'm thinking they wouldn't par very 
well," she replied ; " they wouldn't do fisr 
chimbley ornaments." 

"Chimbley ornaments!" cried Short. 

"Ohl Mistress !" said poor Camaby, "you're 
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always making game of me; I can't help my 
face." 

"That's a pity," she returned; ''it wants 
some help, I can tell you ;" and then, having 
asked my name, and given me an encouraging 
chuctt, she retired into the back room, 

'* That's your mistress. Freeman," said Short. 
" There, wax these threads ; Joe 'II teach you 
presently how to fix these bristles to the end of 
them." 

" And a most excellent mistress she is to 
me," cried Camaby, — " I know she is. I thank 
my happy fortune, I'm sure." 

*' I hope Ae'll have grace to do so," said 
Short, pointing his awl at me. 

" Oh ! it is to be hoped, sir," coincided the 
other, with an a^ravated snuffle, 

An hour had not elapsed before I could per- 
ceive plainly that Short and I would never be 
likely, as the vulgar say, to set our horses to- 
gether. A short scene at dinner confirmed 
my conviction, 

" What !" cried he, to his wife, " are you 
going to help him again ? He's had enough, I'm 
sure. Give that to Joe j he's had scarce any," 

" You had a mind to tell a round one when 
you were at it," answered Mrs. Short, " Joe 
has been served twice, and Freemau but once. 
Isn't that true, Joe f" 
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Camaby's mouth was too full for utterance. 
He nodded assent. 

Short looked vengeance and hatred, as 1 
handed my plate. His wife observed it. " A 
pretty thing," said she, " and you'd stint the 
lad, would you? Thafs what you took his 
uncle's thirty guineas for, is it ';" 

"Thirty guineas !" ejaculated Carnaby, with 
perpendicular knife and fork, " and was there 
thirty ?— " 

"There, now; that's not meat for your por- 
ridge pot," interrupted Mrs. Short ; " hold 
yoar peace, or you'il get no pudding. Hand 
the beer this way. Short. Do you want any 
more ?" 

" I only know," said Short, pushing forward 
his plate, " that to over feed boys — " 

" Is not the way to starve *em," cried his 
wife, "that's all you know about it. Never 
mind, Freeman, don't crj-, lad." 

" Cry, ma'am," swd I, hastily. " 1 never 
do that." 

" I know you don't," she answered, laughing, 
" you're a good steel for a flint, 1 see. You'll 
strike some sparks out of him. Won't he, old 
fellow!" to her husband. 

" Oh ! Mrs, Short !" remonstrated Carnaby, 
with a mouth Uke a horse-shoe. 

" And oh ! Master Long !" returned his 
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mistress; and down came the grav^ spoon 
upon lits iiead. 

In the evening, Carnaby having closed the 
shop, was despatched to various places with 
completed orders; and Short betook himself 
to the ale-house for an hour. When we were 
left to ourselves, my mistress took me into 
unreserved confidence. 

" I like the look of you,'* said she, " but 
how you'll like us — thafa a poser. There's 
Short — he was always an awkward one to 
manage j but since that carneying Carnaby has 
been with us, it's as much as I can do to keep 
him under. That Joe — that Joe's as deep a 
put as here and there one. There — he flatters 
up that fool of a husband of mine, that he 
makes him believe he's one of the seven wise 
men ; when, if the truth must be told, he's 
no more brains than a broom-stick. 1 wish 
we could get shut of him ; but he's bound for 
five long years. That fellow 'ud make a mile 
stone believe that the coach couldn't run with- 
out it, and 'ud flatter a donkey's hind leg off- 
he would !" 

Carnaby came into supper shortly after ; 
having eaten which, he expressed a desire of 
retiring to bed, and taking off his shoes, he 
scrutinized the soles closely. 

"How boys do wear out their shoe-leather I" 
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he observed, shaking his head, " and yet, 
ma'am, I take the utmost care, and never go 
upon the kibbling stones, I doa't;" and so 
saying, and sighing, he deposited them, on 
end, in a convenient comer. 

" Is Freeman to go along with me !" he re- 
sumed, hghting a candle. I arose, and prepared 
to accompany him. 

" Oh, Mrs. Short," said he, with what was 
intended for a seductive smile, " I shall be 
quite happy now I've got a fellow 'prentice." 

" Shall you r" cried his mistress. " I thought 
you were quite happy before ; you've said so 
often enough," 

" Have I ?" cried he, " and so, sure, I have. 
But I'm very young yet, ma'am, and youths 
never know their own hearts. None rightly 
do, I have heard say. Good night, ma'am," 
and he retired slowly, with a very low bow. 

" Oh. Freeman !" he said, impressively, 
when we were got into a back attic, contain- 
ing two small beds, " how glad 1 am you've 
come to live with us. Shall we be friends 
together ?" 

" If yon like," said I. 

"To hve in peace aud harmony with every 
one," he rejoined, putting on his nightcap, 
" that's real happiness, that is. They are sadi 
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good creatures — our master and mistress j oh ! 
such a worthy couple. I strive to please them 
every way I can, by civility and obedience and 
attention to my duty ; and so I hope you will 
do, Freeman. Siioll we have a long talk, bro- 
ther?'' and clasping his knees with his arms, 
90 as to make them a convenient support for 
his chin, he sat in the bed budge, and prepared 
for colloquy. 

I declined the offer on the plea of sleepiness 
and fatigue, and bade him good night. 

"WeU, it will be best," he assented, sub- 
siding softly into bed, " for I get up very early 
of a morning. I light my mistress's fire; it 
isu't my place to do so ; but it gets me her 
good will; which I hope to get from every one 
who may be pleased to know me. Besides, 
early rising is the way to wealth ; no one 
be rich who doesn't rise betimes.* 

" You learned that when you were a child," 
said I ; " I remember the stuff still : 



" Getting up exrtj 
Kefpa the vig curly ; 
Getting up late ! 
MakcB > linid pate." 



" What's that ?" he exclaimed, in an ecstacy, 
popping up his head, " oh, Freemau ! do teach 
me that piece of poetry." 
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I repeated the doggrel, conjuring Lim to go 
to sleep, and let me rest in peace. 

" I never heard that before,'' he observed, 
" and I shall never forget it. I'll lay it to 
heart ; for it's true wisdom. Oh brother I" 
and here he burst forth into a flood of 
cant, which I was constrained to stop by a 
threat of exercising my bolster upon his 
cranium. 

More than a week passed away, and I had 
just become thoroughly disgusted at the posi- 
tion I occupied in the social scale, when an 
accident liappened which precipitated my de- 
p!}rture whilst it furnished a pretest for it. 
I had already resolved within me that a fort- 
night should he my utmost limit — the accident 
referred to abridged it by five days. 

It was on an afternoon, that Mrs. Short 
came into the shop with a pair of lady's shoes 
in her hand. 

" See," said she, " these shoes are all ready ; 
and Freeman shall take them home. He has 
not been once abroad, since in the house he's 
been," 

" Give 'em to Joe," cried Short, " he'll run 
with 'em. I'll keep this young fellow pretty 



strict ; he's 
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proud, and would be 
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" Now, Short," returned his wife, " I say 
that Freeman shall go ; you're for Camaby : 
which, do you think, is to have their way, this 
time f ^\Tiy. I shall, to be sure ; and so your 
parcel's made up. Here, Freeman, get your 
hat, and take these shoes to Mrs. L'Estrange, 
No. 15, Bloomsbury Square. Ifs hard by — 
just over the way." 

"Oh, ma'am," cried Camaby, beseechingly, 
" do let me go with them to that excellent lady. 
I'm sure, whenever she sees me, she gives me 
such good advice, that I'm all the better for it, 
every time I go." 

" You're all the better for something else she 
gives you, I take it," returned Mrs. Short, 
quietly, " and so there's a stopper for your 
cruet." 

The shoes being placed in a bag, I was sent 
away ; and soon found myself at the door of 
Mrs. L'Estrange. The ser\'ant to whom I im- 
parted mybusincss, directed me to walk up stairs 
into the front room, where I should find the 
lady. When I entered the room, which I did 
silently, the door having been what is termed 
* Brjar,' I discovered a very little woman, mag- 
jiiticently dressed, parading before a large 
mirror; now advancing towards, and now re- 
treating from, it; anon skipping from side to 
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side in a manner so utterly wanting in vigour, 
as to betoken that the performer was pretty 
well stricken in years. 

At length, eitlier beholding my distant re- 
flection in the glass, or hearing the short cough 
with which I sought to interrupt her measured 
exercises, she turned suddenly round, and pre- 
senting tu inspection a face higiily embellished 
with paint, said, 

" And, pry'thee, who art thou ?" 

I stated from whom I came j and presented 
my credentials. 

" And where is that respectful young man, 
who usually comes upon these occasions }'' 
inquired the lady, " not gone, 1 hope ?" 

I answered that a pressure of business had 
prevented his attendance upon her. 

"Thou art a vast deal handsomer, child,'" 
she said, seating herself, "but 1 doubt whether 
thou wilt make thy way in the world, as he will. 
Dost know how to handle a lady's foot," and 
she slipped off her shoe, and stretched it forth, 
gazing at it from side to side with much com- 
placency. 

" What is the lad's name — Camaby r yes. 
Camaby says," and she simpered and continued 
to survey her symmetrical extremity, under her 
balf-closed eye-lids, " that mine is the smalletit 
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foot in town. Come, give me one of thy shoes, 
while thou fittest on the other," 

I lieartily wished, at the moment, that Car- 
naby were there, rather than I, to put his 
praise and practice into operation. However, 
there was no help for it. Down I went upon 
one knee, and laying hold of the lady's ankle, 
endcavom'ed to insinuate the " smallest foot 
town" into the shoe. 

"What in the name of Vulcan," exclaimed 
Mrs. L'Estrange, " is the rude bear of a boy 
about ? Doat think thou art shoeing a horse f 
Thou young Nero, thou !'' and she saluted 
with several smart taps upon the sensoriui 
with the heel of the other shoe. 

1 raised my head hastily, as well I might).] 
and with an unpardonable inadvertence caused 
it, with a crash, to come in contact with the 
lady's somewhat prolonged chin. I thought at 
the time, and so no doubt, did she, that I had 
disarranged her dental economy. 

" Help ! in mercy's name, help !" she cried^i 
throwing herself back in her chair. Mr. L'Es- 
trange ! where are you ?" and she repeated 
these outcries whilst I arose, disconcerted, to 
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The door of an inner room opened, and th« 1 
tall 6gurc of a young man entered, with a laooj 
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SO barren of expression and insignificant of 
Jesture, as to appear transitive — a sort of 
vanishing countenance. 

" Wherefore is tins outcry ?" said Mr. 
L'Estrange, raising his almost imperceptible 
eyebrows. " My life ! what is the matter ? A 
pity," he added, passing liis hand over his 
ibreUead, "that I cannot pursue my studies 
in peace — ever these alarming and heathenish 
dirersions." 

"Bring me my salts, sir,'' cried his wife. 

*• My dearest love, I will ;" Said the phan- 



" Diversions, do you call them ?" exclaimed 
Mrs. L'Estrange, sniffing vigorously at her 

"Pardon me," cried the husband, hastily, 
'* I' used the word in its strict sense. But 
what, my angel, has oecurred f who is this 
youUl?" 

Mrs. I/Estrange now recounted her mishap, 
snd concluded by calling me a monster, and a 
young Scythian barbarian. 

All ! I see — I see," said Mr. L'Estrang-, 
taking a pinch of snuff, " fortuitous, fortuitous. 
Is the mouth better now, my life ?" 

" Something easier, I think," replied the 
lady, " send the odious boy away." 

" Now, 1 could prove to denionstraUoti," said 
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her husband, not heeding her, " either that 
you, my dear, were right, and the youth wrong ; 
or tbflt the youth was right, and you, my love, 
were wrong. Firstly — " 

" None of your rights and your wrongs, and 
your demonstrations ; I beseech you." cried 
Mrs. L'Estraiige, " they will only tire your — " 

"Jaws?" suggested L'E strange. 

" Yes, without easing mine." 

L'Estrange gently pawed the air. — "A lin- 
gering peevishness !" he remarked in an under- 
tone. " Come bitber, youth. Cannot you beg 
pardon of this lady for the alarm you have oc- 
casioned her !" 

" Certainly," I answered, and stepping for- ■ 
ward, I expressed, in becoming terms, my regret 
at what liad happened — declared that it was 
purely accidental — and said, in conclusion, that 
I was certain I should not plead in vain for 
forgiveness from so fine and so handsome a lady. 

Tbe face of Mrs. L'Estrange underwent 
gradual mollification, as I proceeded with my 
speech, and by the time I had concluded, it 
had settled into confirmed benignity. 

" Didst hear, L'Estrange," she inquired. 
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sufficient," he replied, " take 



up your bag, youth, and depart." 

" Cant>t make a bow, child ?" she said, witk i 
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I performed a respectful inclination. 

" Did'st see, Jocelynf" she demanded, 

"Decent, polite, urbane," said he. 

" Give him a shilling, Mr, L'Estrange, I beg ; 
I will reimburse you." 

I had made my parting bow, and was on the 
stairs, when he followed me. 

" Stay I" said he. His eyes were up-turned 
fur a time, in meditation, 

" Inexplicable beings — are women !" he ut- 
tered, at length : "ah! I foi^ot— the shilling;" 
and drawing one from his pocket, he pressed it 
into the palm of my hand, as though designing 
to put me off with a mere impression of the 
coin. "Go," he said, relinquishing it, and 
making an abortive endeavour at a wink, " and 
thank the Iiawisome lady for it." 

When I got back, I could not forbear, Short 
being absent, telling my mistress what had 
happened. She laughed heartily, shaking her 
vast sides with evident satisfaction. 

" Here," said I, " is what Carnaby wanted," 
producing the shilling, which, with a fillip of my 
thumb-nail, I sent flying towards him. He 
caught it with admirable dexterity, and com- 
mitted it to his pocket, " How very kind of 
the good lady to send it to me 1" he snuffled. 

" Did any one ever see the like of that !" 
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cried Mrs. Short, " you sneaking hound ! Give 
it back, this instant." 

Camaby looked astonishment at the unrea- 
Bonable proposition. Happily for bis bones. 
Short, at this instant, returned, 

" I'll take the dust out of your coat for this, 
another time," said Mrs. Short, who, by way of 
entertaining her consort, fortliwith narrated 
the particulars of my interview with Mrs. 
L'Estrange. 

However greatly Mrs. Short might have 
been tickled by my recital, certain it is, her 
husband could discover no humorous proper- 
ties therein ; for, knitting his brows savagely, 
and setting his teeth on edge, he cast a baleful 
glanee upon me, and worked bis fingers upon 
the palm of his hand, as though inwardly 
moulding some fell intent. 

" And so," cried he, " I'm to lose my best 
customer through that chap's impudence. No 
—DO — that's a shoe that won't fit, as you say, 
Mrs. Short. I've been longing to be at him this 
week past, and now I've caught him, sure 
enough." 

\^'ith this, he laid hold upon hia often-me- 
naced strap, and making towards me, dealt me 
a severe blow upon the side of the head. I 
caught the weapon with one hand, but it 
slipped through my fingers, and witli the other 
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Mined a retort, as he retreated, at the rascal's 
nose } which was so nearly taking effect that he 
rubbed that feature incredulously, shaking his 
ugly jole as he did so. Snatching up a heavy 
last, as he prepared to repeat his blow, I bade 
him be upon his guard. 

" There, now, drop that," exclaimed bis 
wife, interposing, " that dumpling's too hard 
for the meat." 

" I shall not," said I, " till he lays down 
the strap — the base scoundrel." 

" Oh, Freeman !" cried Camaby, who had 
been sitting open-mouthed during this scene; 
but who now arose, outspread, as it were, like 
a phoini.'c, " you wouldn't go to fling that — oh 
la 1 at dear good master. Murder !" 

"There, now, keep your rosin for another 
fiddlestick," said Mrs. Short, lending him an 
open-handed cuff, that sent him careering to 
the other end of the shop. 

" I'll give it the villain, soundly," exclaimed 
Short, who took advantage of my momentary 
observation of Carnaby's evolutions to direct 
another cut at me, which I, however, evaded. 
The moment after, a hollow sound proceeded 
iirom his stomachic region. The last had taken 
terrific effect in that quarter, and fell, as though 
purposely, upon bis gouty toe. 

B 2 
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All now became confusion worse confounded. 
Carnaby dasheti forward with affectionate eager- 
ness towards bis grinning master, hovering 
about him with whimpering sohcitations as to 
the amount of injury he had sustained. The 
awkward cub, however, during these officious 
blandishments, chanced to set his heel upon 
the ill-fated member, which the last had just 
previously inflamed to torture. 

" Curse you, you blaring brute ; and you, 
too," cried Short, in a paroxysm of rage and 
pain, " see how you like that," and down went 
poor Carnaby upon hands and knees. 

In the meanwhile, Mrs. Short, incensed at 
my treatment of her husband, advanced to- 
wards me with an enormous tist, designing to 
bestow upon me, as she would say, " a goose 
for my gander ■'' but unfortunately for her, and 
just the reverse, perhaps, for me — just aa she 
was making a fearful spring at me, Camaby, 
impelled by Short, fell, aa the vulgar have it, 
" flop" between us ; over whom the fat woman 
tumbled like a sack of sand. 

" Drat that confounded blockhead, he's 
always — " 

I heard no more. Taking advantage of the 
helpless condition of the trio, I seized my hat, 
and made the best of my way out of the shop. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Mv first impulse, when I reached Lincoln'a 
Inn Fields, led me to indulge in an immoderate 
fit of laughter at the expense of the cord- 
training crew, whom I had just left in so 
disastrous a plight. But presently, the sting- 
ing pangs of Short's strap, which still preyed 
upon my ear, caused my thoughts to tend 
towards Ludlow, whom I resolved immediately 
to find oat, and tax as the chief author of my 
disgraceful wrongs. By dint of many inquiries, 
and my partial recollection of the locality of 
Lady Mason's house, I was, at length, enabled 
to find my way thither. 

Ludlow was not a little surprized to see me ; 
and much more so when, leisurely divesting 
myself of the leathern apron, which Mrs. Short 
had provided for me on my introduction to 
business, 1 folded it methodically together, 
and placed it upon he table, saying, " Lie 
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you there ; I have done with you for the 
present." 

"Why, what has happened?" demanded 
Ludlow. 

I told him all, precisely as it had occurred ; 
inquiring at tlie conclusion what he thought of 
it — and of me — and of himself. 

An angry scene ensued. Ludlow begged, 
threatened, promised, entreated. Would I re- 
turn for a month, for a few days, for a week, 
till he could bring over his lady to my view 
of the question? No — no— «o. Go back, 1 
would not. See Lady Mason, I would. I was 
infiesible and unalterable, and Ludlow began 
to wring his hands. 

"Would to heaven!" he exclaimed, "that 
I had had nothing to do, from the first, with 
this unfortunate business ! I never approved 
of the design of putting you to a shoemaker ; 
but what could a poor fellow like myself do ? 
Women, Richard, — even the best — and Lady 
Mason w a good woman — will have their own 
way. You can no more divert them from their 
purpose, than you can turn a river out of its 
course." 

" That is to be done," said L 

" Well, well," he returned anxiously, " what 
I mean is, that she is very headstrong and 
obstinate." 
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" And SO am I, Ludlow, I believe. A family 
failing, perhaps." 

" Ell ;■' said he hastily. " Oh no — oh no. 
I fear, I shall never prevul upon her to 
see you." 

"Yes you will, when you inform her that 
I mean to go before a justice, and tell him 
how I have been treated ; and demand to know 
by whose authority her Ladyship has been 
constituted battledore, and how much longer 
I am to play shuttlecock." 

"Good God! why, you wouldn't do that^ 
surely," cried Ludlow, alarmed. 

I suspect he could see by my face that I 
wotdd, of a surety, be as good as my word ; 
for he precipitately left the room, to confer 
with Lady Mason. 

He returned in about three hours. 

" I have been gone a long time,'' said he, 
"and here have I left you sitting in the dusk," 

" Yes," I replied, " here have I been sitting 
in the dark. I hope, now you are come, you 
are disposed to enlighten me." 

He would not perceive my drift, but rang 
for candles. " Richard," he said, " you have 
greatly distressed and otFended Lady Mason. 
Your tlireat of going before the justice has 
pained her exceedingly. It would do you no 
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good. You would be abandoned by all your 
friends, and by her, who is, I assure you, your 
best friend." 

" Will her Ladyship see me f" I inquired. 

"She will to-morrow morning. In the 
meantime, she desires that you will reflect upon 
your folly (as she calls it) in leaving a situation 
she has been at some pains and expense to 
provide for you. She expects that you will be 
prepared to go back again to-morrow." 

1 smiled in bitter scorn. " Have you a book 
you could lend me?" 

" Diok," cried Ludlow, " you shan't go back. 
How came it not to strike me before ? 1 can 
place you with a person — " 

" A tailor, I suppose, Mr. Ludlow," said I, 
" a very decent handicraft." 

"A tailor!" cried Ludlow, with unusual 
animation, " hang the cross-legs. No, Dick ; 
he's a gentleman who has been in want of a 
clerk for some time ; and I'll make a gentleman 
of you. I've saved money, and I've no one 
I ought to care for, and nobody cares for me. 
And—" 

" Well, but, my dear friend," I inter- 
posed. 

"And if Lady Mason will not do you justice 
within three months from this time, 1 will. 
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Ton shall know all. Yes — yes," he pursued, 
earaestly, " it shall out. I have been too tame 
— too weak, foolish, complying." 

" I will hear what Lady Mason says to-mor- 
row morning." 

" You will hear nothing," he answered, " but 
that you must go back to the cobbler. Oh ! 
she has wished to be your friend, but a cursed 
fate has prevented it. She need not know but 
that you have returned to Short. I will have it 
so. Will you promise to be patient for three 
months longer V 

" I do not know that I ought," stud I. 

" I do," he replied. " It must not be longer, 
I will tell her so." He added with a peculiar 
look, " it's against Nature." 

" How if I should be able to prevail upon her 
to do me justice, that is your word, Ludlow, to- 
morrow morning ?" 

" Lad ! lad ! I wish you could !" be returned, 
" but that, I fear cannot be. She has stronger 
reasons than ever for secrecy, but I am not — 
must not be bound by them. Come, we will 
have some supper." 

Ludlow was very thoughtful during the re- 
mainder of the evening, assuring me,at uitervals, 
that within three months all should be disclosed. 

He endeavoured, with much earnestness, 
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likewise, to impress upon me the belief that 
Lady Mason had done, and was doing, every 
thing for the best; but when, at length, I re- 
torted npon him with the inquiry, " If it be so, 
why are you going to run counter to her in- 
junctions?" he was silent, merely answering, 
" No matter." 

On the next morning lie tapped at the door 
of my room, and on being admitted, " See," 
said he, " I have brought you your best suit. 
Make yourself as gay as you can, and show her 
Ladyship that you don't look like a cobbler, at 
least." 

*' If I do," I answered, laughing, " my looks 
belie me, Ludlow ; for I don't intend to be one." 

" No more you shall ; but don't say so," he 
rejoined gravely. " And speak to her in your 
best language, for her Ladyship is a judge of 
manners and politeness." 

He regarded me with much complacency 
when I descended to breakfast. " A shame," 
he said, *' that the shoemaker was erer thought 
of! No matter. /'// see you fairly tlirough, 
lUchard. Mr. Burridgc was right when he said 
it was a secret that had outgrown its clothes." 

He went away to his mistress and returned 
presently. " She will see you now," he whis- 
pered, " come with me. 1 am to leave you 
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together. Be very respectful, I entreat. Should 
she dismiss you before 1 return, wait for me in 
my room. I am going to Myte." 

" Who is Myte ?" said I, as we ascended the 
Htairs. 

"Hush!" he rephed ; "the gentleman to 
whom I mean to introduce you," 

He left me at the door. '■ Now, be very, 
very respectful to her Ladyship," he repeated, 
giving me the model of a reverential bow. 

I protest I was a little discomposed. Ludlow 
had almost succeeded in making the old lady 
formidable ; and I entered upon the interview 
with no apparent emotion, indeed, but with a 
slight inward fluttering of the spirits. 

1 found her Ladyship seated in state, with a 
set and formal face, assumed, doubtless, to 
daunt me ; but it had a directly contrary effect. 
It recalled my self-possession. 

" Richard Freeman," she said, and hesitated. 

1 approached, bowing profoundly. " I wish, 
madam, I might crave the honour of hearing, 
for the first time in my life, and from your hps 
— my real name." 

" Sir," she exclaimed angrily, and scanned 
me with an uncertain eye that avoided mine — 
" your schoolmaster has, at least, taught you 
confidence." 
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" I am happy to hear it," I replied; "I shall, 
I fear, need it. Your Ladyship, permit me to 
hope, has no intention of teaching me shame." 

" Insolent !" 

" No, madam, not so ;" and I stood erect be- 
fore her. " Why but to disgrace, to humiliate, 
to degrade me, have you committed me to the 
indignity of submission to a cobbler ? No, 
madam, you shall not teach me shame." 

" Child," replied her Ladyship, " and proud 
child that you are ; it was with no such inten- 
tion that that calling was provided for you ; 
circumstances alone render it imperative that 
you should be so disposed of." 

"Calling!" "Disposed of!" phrases my 
young stomach was too high to hear. 

" Madam," said I, " since — so Ludlow tells 
me — these circumstances are not to be made 
known to me, I must be allowed to object to 
the calling they point out, and the disposition 
of me they enforce." 

" How, boy ?" said Lady Mason, angrily ; 
bat there was a softened sorrow in her eye 
which I noted well; " do you dare to repeat the 
threat you held out to Ludlow?" 

" No, madam ; because I am sure it is un- 
necessary. You destined me for something 
better, when I was ignorant and would have 
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been contented with something worse ; you 
must not — let me say so — you musl not con- 
demn me to this, having made me worthy of a 
higher station," 

She offered no reply, hut sighed heavily, 
covering her face with her handkerchief. 

"Let me be for a few minutes," she said, at 
length, " I will consider. Would to God you 
had never been bom !'' 

" Of such inexplicable and invisible parents," 
I added, mentally, as I retired from before 
her. "Old Mother Freeman was worth a score 
of such enigmatical kindred." 

After a quarter of an hour's cogitation^ she 
recalled mc. 

" I have been turning over in my mind your 
objections to the course of life I had designed 
for you," she said; "and I think something 
better may be done for you. But 1 must not 
be hurried. Indeed, at present, I know not 
how I can serve you. Return to your employ- 
ment. Be a good and obedient boy, and per- 
haps in a few months—" 

"I will trouble you no more, madam," said 
I, impatiently ; " neither will I fulfil the threat 
I held out last night to Mr. Ludlow. I will 
pursue my own course, and it shall not lie in 
the direction of a cobbler's stall." 
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"Stay!" cried her Ladyship, recalling tne, 
"that must not be. Oh! how cruel is my 
§ituation 1 Even you, Richard, did you know 
it, would pity me." 

And BO I did, to see tlie tears trickling down 
that venerable face ; but I would not shew 
that I did. It occurred to me, however, that 
Burridge's advice, as to supplication on a bent 
knee, might be worth adoption — for once. I 
advanced, therefore, and was about to throw 
myself at her feet. "Oh, madam! hear me," I 
began ; but the ghastly csipression of her 
features arrested me. She was gazing intently, 
it seemed, at something behind me. I turned 
— a lady stood before us. 

She was a majestic woman of fine propor- 
tions. Her features were prominent and 
handsome, her complexion was light and sin- 
gularly clear, and her eyes were large, grey and 
lucid. 

She smiled, observing our confusion, nnd 
gently tapped her arm with her closed fan. 1 
thought, when she did smile, I had never seen 
a sweeter — rather, a more gracious lady. 

"Tour Ladyship has a youthful suitor," she 
remarked. 

Lady Mason at last found her voice. 

" Ludlow's nephew,"' she said ; " go away, 
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my good boy j I will think of your application, 
and let your uncle know my mind upon it." 

" Mr. Ludlow's nephew ! — indeed !" cried 
the lady ; " I did not know he had one." 

1 bowed, and was retiring. As my glnnce 
met hers, there was a slight parting of the lips, 
and an elevation, scarce perceptible, of the 
eyebrow ; and then the same enchanting smile. 

I approached the door. Ludlow was there ; 
thrust bodily into the room, one hand half- 
clenched raised to his head, the other out- 
stretched, with an upturned crooked finger. 
His face— it was not so much like a face as a 
mask — all eyes and teeth, and eyebrows to the 
very wig. Seizing me, when I came within 
hand-gripe, he pulled me out of the apartment, 
and hurrying me down stairs, huddled me and 
himself into his own room, the door of which 
he locked. 

"Well, Dick," said he, in a hasty and excited 
manner, as soon as he could get his breath, 
" Myte is prepared to receive you, and is 
anxious to see you." 

" So it seems," I replied, " and impatient 
too, or why did you hale me down stairs in 
that extraordinary fashion ? Who is the beau- 
tiful lady above t" 

" Beautiful, do you call her ?" cried Ludlow. 
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" She, beautiful ! She may be ; but well do I 
know — too well do I know — that beauty and 
goodness don't always go together." 

" Well, but who is she ?" I repeated. 

" She is a woman, Richard — hush, hark ! 
going so soon?'' 

He listened intently. There was a rustling 
in the hall — the street door was opened and 
closed presently. 

" Thank God ! she's gone," said he ; " who 
is she? did you ask? — she's a woman who 
hates me, as she hates the devil, I was going to 
say— but him she loves — a woman who thinks 
I have already too much encroached upon my 
lady's goodness, and who, knowing you are my 
nephew — " 

" Which she does not know," said I. 

" She thinks so ; and would strive to injure 
me and you — " 

"That is not likely!" I exclaimed, interrupt- 
ingbim. "Do you mean to say — " A thought 
suddenly struck me, " that lady is connected 
with me, Ludlow ?" 

"No," he replied, promptly. 

My looks repeated the question. 

" On my soul, she is noil"' 

" W ho is she, then ; what is her name f" 

" Perdition seize me, and the lies I am forced 
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—driven to utter!" cried Ludlow, violently; 
" but you shall not make me tell them. What 
is she, or her name to you — it is Bel- 
lamy." 

" Is she married ?" I inquired. 

" Yes, and has a numerous family — young 
roasters and misses, as proud as their mother. 
She lives at St. James's Square. What 
more ?" 

" Is she related to Lady Mason ?" 

" No more than you are to her," he answer- 
ed, smiling. 

I would have proceeded with my interroga- 
tories, but he was called away to attend his 
mistress. He returned with a sprightly air. 

" Good news, my boy," s!ud he. " Her 
Ladyship is delighted that I have obtained a 
situation for you with Mr. Myte. She allows 
that it is more suited to your education and 
prospects than the other. And she promises, 
and bade me tell you so — that within three 
months you shall he made acquainted with 
everything." 

I was fain to acquiesce, and professed myself 
contented. And so I was — if the resignation 
which springs from necessity may be called by 
the name. Tliere was much, nevertheless, ia 
Ludlow's variable manner, and intactible speech 
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{so to express myself) that might -well have 
aw&kened suspicion. But I was ever the most 
credulous of mortals, after the first heat of iii> 
credulity. 

As we trudged along towards Myte's house, 
Ludlow enlarged upon the virtues and esti- 
mable qualities of that gentleman, telling me 
that he was one of the best of husbands, fathers 
and friends — that he was rich, good-natured 
and generous. He told me also that 1 should 
not want money — that he himself would supply 
me ; that my evenings would be at my own 
disposal, and that I might see as much life, 
and enjoy as much of it, as 1 pleased. All this 
was especially gratifpng, and disposed me to 
think much less of my parents, and a great 
deal more of myself. 1 fear 1 did not think 
enough of Ludlow's kindness. 

We were admitted into an office, where we 
discovered a rather elderly gentleman seated at 
a low desk. He arose at our approach — that is 
to say, he got upon his legs, an act which 
might have contributed to his former height 
some two inches. Ludlow was a man of small 
stature and proportions, but he was a giant to 
Myte, who was as diminutive as a man can be 
well supposed to be, who is not deformed. 
His face was extremely fair, fresh and plump, 
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with a nose like a parrot's beak, and eyes of a 
similar, lateral, roguish gravity, A mouth like 
a little O, and a flight of chins leading down to 
his breast -bone, complete the picture. 

" And so you've brought him with you," he 
s^d, casting a side-long ogle towards rae. 

" Yes, here he is, sir,'' replied Ludlow. 

" Getting towards sixteen, you said," re- 
turned Myte. "Tall of his age, — up in the 
ail — one of the sky-sweepers. Do you know, 
Jeremiah,'' turning to Ludlow, whom he took 
by the coat, " when I was his age, my grand- 
mother thought I should have made a shoot 
upwards, and whenever the thought entered 
her head, (and, by the way, thoughts very 
seldom came there, and never stayed more 
than two minutes) she made me march under her 
cane, which she placed horizontally against a 
line she had marked on the wainscot. I did 
it clean for three years, when the old lady lost 
heart, saying I should do for a Smithfield 
droll." 

Ludlow forced a grim smile. " She was mis- 
taken," said he. 

" None of your jeers," cried Myte. " Come, 
what is your nephew*s name?" 

" Freeman," said Ludlow, " Richard Free- 



'' Richard Freeman ! and a very good En- 
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glish name, too. /Vee man — it has an old Bri- 
tish sound with it. Eh ? what i just listen to 
this, Jeremiah Woful," and with a theatrical 
air, he repeated, 

■ I am ufrre M imlure flrtt mide nun. 
Ere Ibe bwe Uvi of ■errilude began, 
Whea, wild in woods the noble sarag? nm 1' 

That's John Dryden — one of his Atraanzor 
flights ; and I've heard Betterton roll and 
thunder it out — / have. You may laugh, 
young gentleman," addressing me, " but you 
had not laughed, had you heard Betterton. 
Why" nudging me, con tide ntially, " I have 
lent Betterton money." 

" And he repaid you, I have no doubt," 
said Ludlow. 

" Repaid me ! — ay, that he has, a thousand 
fold. I saw him in all his best parts." 

" He repaid you in money, I mean," ob- 
served Ludlow. " I have heard he was a man 
of honour.'' 

"The very soul of honour," cried Myte. 
" Who could think of that man's body ? I have 
got his bond, Jeremiah, and I would not part 
his signature for twenty times the sum he 
signed for. But, get you gone ; Kicardo and I 
shall much better understand each other, and 
much sooner, without you." So saying, he > 
pushed htm out of the door. 
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"That uncle of your's, Ricardo," he said, 
returning to me, " is the most sad-luoking 
person these eyes ever lighted upon." 

" A very grave man, indeed, sir," I an- 
swered. 

"Grave? grievous — a face as much to say, 
' Whose dog's dead, that 1 may come and howl 
over it ?' No cause, no cause ; well to do, well 
to do. That is why I call him Jeremiah 
Woful." 

" Indeed, sir," said I, somewhat amused by 
this original. 

" Yes, indeed ;" he replied. " I have names 
for all my acquaintances. But you are looking 
for something to do. Do you like active em- 
ployment )" 

" I have no doubt 1 shall, sir, when I have 
become used to it." 

"That won't be while you're here,'' return- 
ed Myte. "Look you, my ingenuous young 
friend ; I sell houses when I have houses to 
sell, to certain persons — when I can find them ; 
and I buy houses when there are houses to 
be bouglit from certain persons, who may wish 
to sell them. But at present I have neither 
houses to be sold nor persons to purchase, nor 
do I wish to have. All my business, therefore, " 
is to do nothing, and look as though I had 
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plenty to do ; and all yours will be to look as 
though you had plenty to do, and do nothing." 
" An easy life, sir," I said, laughing. 
"So, so, for that," replied Myte, "I've 
found yamiing hard work before now. But 
you can carry a letter, and bring an answer, 
and draw a bill, and say I'm out when I wish I 
were not in, and all that?" 
" Oh, yes." 

" And all these things you promise solemnly 
to perform ?" 
" 1 do." 

" And you faithfully engage to talk no more 
than your tongue will let you, and aa little 
good sense aa you can ; not ' two and two 
make four — two and two make four,' in the 
moral or maxim way, for all that 1 hate; be 
sides, I know, in morals, two and two often 
make five," 

" I promise all this, sir," 
"Good lad, very good lad," said Myte. "Kiss 
that book," handing me a volume of the 
Tattler, " But come," said he, "let's go up 
sturs, and see ' Heaven's last, best gift,' as the 
poet has it — the fair creation, three samples of 
which 1 have up stairs. Why, I have a wi 
and two daughters," 
" Indeed !" said I. 
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** Why indeed? you should have said, 'Joy 
be with you, Colbrand,' for that's my name. 
Mind that stair. Thafs been two summersets, 
seven sprained ancles, and bruised hips out of 
number. I've been thinking of having it mend- 
ed these twelve years. When it comes to a 
broken leg, I'll have the leg and it set to rights 
together." 

"Here," said he, handing me forward, and 
presenting me to his wife and daughters. " Good 
people, I've brought you a young friend, whom 
I commend to your especial good offices. This, 
Ricardo, is Mrs. Myte, known in this house, 
(but only so addressed by me) by the style and 
title of Flusterina. My love," with assumed 
surprise, " I once told you, many years ago, 
that I loved the very ground you trod upon, 
and you're always reminding me of it, by car- 
rying some upon your face." 

Mrs. Myte appealed to her daughters. 

" Is my face dirty,my loves ?" 

The young ladies smiled, and shook their 
heads. A slight tap with the fan upon the 
small skull of Myte, was the gentle punishment 
meted out to the delinquent. 

" And here," continued Myte, " are Madam 
Margaret, and Mistress Martha, commonly 
called my Goth and Vandal ; they will permit 
you to salute their cheeks," 
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The girls blushed, while I promptly availed 
myself of the privilege. 

" And now," said Myte, " since you will 
have plenty of leisure to cultivate the esteem of 
these ladies, let me shew you your dormitory. 
You must know," he resumed, as we ascended 
the stairs, " that I slept in that room for ten 
years, before 1 was ma[ried,and I used to call it — 
that's Signor Tomaso," — in parenthesis, point- 
ing to a large cat which had been asleep on the 
landing, but which now came forward, and 
placing its fore-paws upon Mytc's knee-pan, 
stretched itself leisurely. " I used to call it 
Paradise," he proceeded, " it was such a snug 
room, till the fire broke out, and I had to 
jump out of the window into a large blanket." 

Having taken me into every room in the 
house, commenting upon each, and inquiring 
at intervals, whether 1 thought I could be com- 
fortable under his roof, he brought me back 
again to the drawing room. 

" Go in there," said he, " and make inte- 
rest for a dish of chocolate. I am going to 
meet a gentleman at White's." 

The ladies vied in their attentions towards 
me; and 1 soon began to feel, that if I were not 
aa happy aa I could wish with Myte and his 
family, it would be entiiely my own fault. 
When Myte returned, and during the after- 
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noon, he amused me with his innocent fireaks 
and fooleries. In the evening, he played upon 
the fiddle, and made his wife sing, and his 
daughters dance, and tried to sing himself; and, 
finally, would have accomplished a dance, but 
that the potency of a sneaker of punch of which 
he had jiartaken had so impaired the stability 
of his small legs, that his family judged it in- 
expedient that he should hazard the feat. I, 
myself, confess to having seen two candles in 
my hand when I retired to bed ; and had 
Myte*s disastrous stair been upon the flight I 
had occasion to ascend, I think it very likely I 
might have added to the list of casualties in 
his possession. 
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If a man knew pretnsely when to stand still, 
and when to go forward, he would, in most 
cases, be extremely active when he is quiescent, 
and altogether passive when he is in a plaguy 
hurry. Would that, satisfied with my present 
position, I had sought to know no further; 
but, lilvc a good, honest, comfortable worlding, 
had applied myself to Myte with a praise- 
worthy (some would call it a serWle) diligence, 
with a i-iew of pushing myself in the world. I 
may ui^e that my nature was abhorrent and 
aberrant from the beaten patlis of every day 
life — that Lady Mason, by avowing, while she 
preserved, the mysterj- of my birth, had made 
me unfit for any station by witliholding from 
me a knowledge of the station to which 1 
belonged. Would, then, that she had never 
tampered with my future— that she had, at 
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first, consigned me absolutely to Freeman — 
that I had been made to behere, and had 
grown up in the conviction, that I was his 
child — 80 had I, grovelling on in sordid satis- 
laction, contented as a swine, as fat, perhaps — 
grunted through life, another Ishmael Short; or, 
more wise in my generation, and more despica- 
ble, glozed along the slimy track of existence, a 
second Joseph Carnaby. Vain and bootless 
wishes ; and now I bethink me, no wishes of 
mine. It is better as it was — and as it is. 

A good understanding subsisted between 
Ludlow and Myte. Tiie latter bad long ceased 
to sell houses, and was in reality a lender of 
money to great people and young heirs, which 
latter, he used to say, if they were determined 
to run through tlieir estates, might as well 
buy their shoes of him as of anybody else. 
His transactions, therefore, required no as- 
sistance of mine. My days, indeed, were spent 
in his office, and not unprofitably, for he gave 
me free access to His library ; but my evenings 
were entirely at my own disposal. 

Ludlow came frequently to visit me, and on 
each successive occasion with an apparent 
increase of satisfaction. He supplied me with 
an abundance of money, and bade me want for 
nothing I could reasonably desire, which money 
F 2 
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might procure. Of daily wants, Myte was a 
most liberal purveyor ; but I soon became 
anxious to qualify for a pretty fellow; and, 
accordingly, I recruited and embellished my 
wardrobe ; took lessons in fencing and dancing, 
sometiines showed myself at a play — frequented 
a coffee-house of minor pretensions ; ogled the 
womenj and made " tlie passion" my study. 

Myte was greatly amused at the gradual 
change in my appearance and manners. " On 
my word, Ricardo," he would say, turning me 
about, " Woful'a money looks gay, rolled out 
into lace upon that coat of thine. You have 
already turned my Goth and Vandal's brains. 
They want hoops ; and Flusterina will have it 
so. Hoops ! when they get them, they must 
knock them off the tub of Diogenes, and bring 
me the old cynic's kintern, that I may look 
af^er two honest men to take them off my hands 
afterwards. Get a rapier next, and, the 6rst 
thing you do with it, pink Jeremiah IVoful. 
A few ounces of blood taken from him would 
do him much good." 

But if Myte was amused, Ludlow was de- 
lighted. " That's it — that's it," said he one 
day, " this is what I always intended, but the 
bowl, as I may say, was not rolled on the right 
bias. Do you see much company up stairs!" 
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" O yes ; frequently." 

" Young fellows, I suppose, after the 
daughters?" 

" There are two or three, who, I dare aay, 
meditate — " 

" Marriage ? — um !" said Ludlow, " well ; 
that's no business of ours. Have you Been any 
one you know, Richard, since you have been 
here ? " 

" Whom do I know ?" I replied. 

" I mean," pursued Ludlow, " any one you 
have seen before s" 

" Not a soul," 

Ludlow was silent for a short space, " Mr. 
Burridge has been in town," fae said, at 
length. 

'• Indeed!" 

" Yes ; and waited upon Lady Mason, who 
declined to see him." 

" Is not that rather extraordinary r" said I. 

" I don't know," he continued. " He 
wanted to know where he could find you, but 
I was forbidden to tell him," 

A scene of anger on my side, and pretexts 
and excuses on his, ensued. 

" Good God !" I exclaimed, in a rage, " am 
I ever to be treated thus ? the oiJy man in the 
world for whom I entertain a respect and 
affection." 



•' Except me — except your poor friend 
Ludlow." 

" I except no man," said I, hastily. " Yon 
are not taking the right way, sir, to increase 
my respect, or to retain my affection.'' 

" Oh, but I am," said he, repeating it two 
or three times earnestly, " aitd you'll say so." 

" Wlien I have cause, I will." 

'* Cause ?" he rejoined, " cause ? The cause 
will soon be called on, 1 promise you. What 
aliall we term it, Richard ?'' 

" Freeman versus Ludlow," said I, 

" Aha!" and his eyes suddenly brightened, 

" not that — not that. Ludlow versus ; 

put a dash fur the name, Dick — a dash. I will 
see you again shortly." 

" Half of the tliree months are gone," I said, 
calling after him as he walked to the door. 

He turned and nodded his head. " I know 
it,'' said he, coming towards me, and laying 
his hand upon my shoulder. " Perhaps you 
may know all — -perhaps, before the half comes 
to an end." 

He retired with a wise solemnity of coun- 
tenance at which I could not forbear smiting. 
Poor Ludlow ! even now, my heart can spare 
one sigh, more than for myself, for thee! 

About ten days after Ludlow's visit, a lady 
stepping out of a chwr, entered the office — the 
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very lady whom I had seen, for a moment, at 
Lady Mason's house. I laid down the hook 
I had been readmg, and advanced from my 
desk. She started — no, the word is too strong 
— she drew hack her head on perceiving me, 
and inquired if Myte was at home. 1 replied 
that he was. 

"Surely, young gentleman," she said, "I 
have seen you somewhere — not here— but — " 

" At Lady Mason's house, madam," I re- 
pUed. 

She tUd start, then ; and a gravity took 
possession of her face. "I remember. You 
are, then, Ludlow's nephew?" with a forced 
complaisance. I bowed. 

" Will you be so good as to apprize Mr. 
Myte, that I am here ?" 

"Certainly, madam," and I proceeded to 
Myte's private office. 

*' Mrs. Bellamy, sir, desires to see you," 
said I, accosting that gentleman, who was en- 
gaged upon an occupation very common with 
him, namely, carving with his penknife a 
small hideous head out of wood. 

" Mrs. Bellamy !" he exclaimed, la^ng 
down the subject of his labours, " and who, 
Ricardo, is Mrs. Bellamy !'' 

" 1 really don't know," I replied. 

" Nor I," he returned — " Bellamy ? Bellamy i 



Let's call in the aid of one's opticsi. Well go 
and see Bellamira. Come along." 

Myte fell back a pace or two, when he be- 
held his \-isitor, " Why, Ricardo," he cried, 
with an inquisitive side-eye, " who told you 
this lady was Mrs. Bellamy ? Madam," turning 
to her, nith a low bow, " the honour you do 
me — '' 

" Will be soon forgotten in the occasion, 
no doubt,'' said the lady, smiling, " I have come 
upon my old business." 

" My dear madam," returned Myte in a 
deprecating tone, " if I had Plutus' mine, my 
very good friends would exhaust it : nay, it is 
worked clean out," 

"You must discover a new vein for me, 
however, good Mr. Myte," she answered laugh- 
ing. " But I mistook you for a man of gallantry, 
sir. Do you keep a lady standing ?" 

" A thousand pardons !" cried Myte, hurry- 
ing to the door of his private oflice, which he 
upened. *' Be pleased to honour me by walk- 
ing this way." 

As the lady swept past him into his room, 
Myte faced about towards me, casting up his 
hands and eyes ruefully ; and then, throwing 
out one foot, and turning round swiftly upon 
the toe of tlie other, tottered after her. 

I awaited with indescribable impatience, the 
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tenninBtion of the conference between this 
lady and Myte. What did Ludlow mean, who 
mast have known better, by calling her 
Bellamy i Why did he inquire of me, whether 
I had eeen any person since 1 had Uved with 
Myte, whom I had ever seen before ? Besides, 
there was something in her appearance, in her 
&ce, in her air, that would have excited my 
curiosity, and engaged my interest — I think so 
— ^had I beheld her under the most ord'mary 
circumstances. Wlierefurc should Ludlow 
have withdrawn me from her presence in so 
abrupt, so alarmed, nay, in so terri£ed a man- 
ner? Why did Lady Mason turn pale and 
tremble ? Why, lastly, was I such a blockhead 
as to give credence to the wretched story 
— the lie, which Ludlow, at a moment's no- 
tice, had set up, and which had stood thus 
long? 

While I was yet revolving these doubts, the 
lady and Myte came forth; the Utter, bustling 
forward to hand her to her chair. She re- 
garded me, as she passed, with a look of more 
than common observation. I returned her 
gaze, for the first time in my hfe to a human 
being, timidly, and with hesitation. There was 
a fascination in her eye that held me spell- 
bound. Beautiful she was, but not young. 
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She might be — my heart fluttered in my bosom 
at the thought — my eyes filled with water — 
she was gone. 

" Do you think," said Myte, returning, 
" because you are one of the sons of Adam, 
that his prerogative has devolved upon you of 
bestowing what names you please ; or are you 
going to take a leaf out of my book, or to 
snatch my book out of my hands ! Bellamy ! 
But what ? what } you are ill, Ricardo. What 
luls you ? Tou're as white as a chamberlain's 
wand." 

I replied that a sudden faintness had seized 
me, but that I was now better. " Who, then, 
sir,'* I added, " is that laify ? Mr. Ludlow told 
me hex name was Bellamy." 

"Epigrams upon a tombstone! — Woful turned 
wag!" cried Myte; "/ call her Semiramisj 
she's as proud as the Queen of the Assyrians, 
as high as the tower of Belus. Mortals call 
her Brett— Mrs. Brett." 

" Do you not think her a very fine woman, 
sir?" I inquired. 

" Pandora's bos looked like a casket," 
answered he, " If I were to tell you her history — 
but, Lord ! Ludlow has done that, no doubt, 
and c^led her Bellamy to conceal the relation- 
ship." 
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* Related to Ludlow !" cried I, in amaze- 



" I hope Jeremiali has worthier kin,'' said he. 
" No — to Lady Mason— she is Lady Mason's 
daughter." 

Oh, Ludlow 1 I cursed hira at that moment. 
" No more related to Lady Mason than you to 
her." He had said this. Lj*ing rogue ! And 
yet, what, after all, if he had spoken truth ? 
I was in an agony to learn all that Myte could 
communicate. " Pray, sir," said I, " teU me 
the history of this lady." 

Myte, having seated himself, had thrown his 
leg over his knee, winch he was smoothing with 
his hands, preparatory to the expected narra- 
tive, when a young gentleman walked into the 
office. I wished Mr. Langley, for that was his 
name, in a certain place, which, perhaps, will 
never receive him, for his ill-timed visit, 

Mr. Langley was a gay young fellow about 
town, heir to a good estate and a haronetcy, 
of coiisiderahle collateral expectations, with a 
tolerable figure, good teeth, and great vivacit)-, 
which he mistook for wit. He was a frequent 
visitor at Myte's house, and the very humhie 
servant of Madam Margaret, whom her father 
with good-natured injustice, termed " Goth," 
and who, countenanced by her motlier, gra- 
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ciously received Mr. Langley'a attentions — 
attentions which Myte himself could not, or 
vould not see. 

" My dear ' multum inparvo,' " cried Langley, 
" thou ' sunshine in a shady place,' I want a 
ray of beneficence from you. Shine out 6fty 
pieces, or 1 am undone." 

" I can't, Alcibiades Wiidgoose," returned 
Myte, looking up, with his foot in his hand. 
" Can't — Mrs, Brett has been here, and has 
shorn me of all my beams. I'm as dull as a 
pewter platter." 

" Hang her ! syren," said Langley ; " as gay 
and extravagant as ever. But what am I to 
do? If I run after the Israehtes, I shall soon 
be, like Pharoah and his host, under water." 

" Borrow of the wandering Jew," answered 
Myte, " he must have saved money by this 
time, or the devil's in it." 

" Nay, if the devil's in it," retorted Langley, 
" he has got it by him. Can you help me to 
a knowledge of his residence ?" 

" Somewhere in the Mint," said Myte. 
" But, to be serious, do you call the life you 
lead, pleasure?" 

" Why not f Ask Freeman. What do you 
say, Dick ?" 

" Tculing in a perpetual round," continued 
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Myte, " running fruitlessly after happiness, 
when,- if you stand still, you have it. 1 say, 
Wildgoose," he added, " did you ever see a 
kitten in pursuit of its own tail ? round and 
round goes the little devil, now on one haunch, 
then on the other, gravely kicking and grinning, 
and all for what? Why, if it sat still, there's 
its tail under its nose. Now, that's the * moral' 
of a young fellow of pleasure." 

*' I take you," said Langley. " But did you 
ever see an old cat, sitting with its nose on a 
level with the knob of the poker ? There it 
sits, winking and blinking — now a purr — now 
a sneeze — then a ehasm of a mouth — then a 
cushion of a paw rubbed over face and ears — 
presently a long dose, and after that a long 
stretch, with an inverted semicircular back, and 
a hind leg stuck out, as though it wanted to 
get rid of it. Now, that's the ' moral' of an old 
fellow who thinks himself happy. Come — 
come ; let me have the fifty pieces." 

" If," exclaimed Myte, " you were to cut me 
into fifty pieces, and could make a tittle Daniel 
Myte out of every one of them, and were to 
send all of them prancing about town to raise 
the money in my name, it would be of no avail. 
I tell you, you can't have it. I'll stand god- 
father to your extravagance no longer. What, 
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if the old gentleman were to come to me, say- 
ing, ' Daniel Myte, Daniel Myte, why do you 
lend my son money, which is to be paid dorni 
on my coffin-plate ?* What should I answer to 
that ?" 

" This," said the other. " Everard Langley, 
Everard Langley, why have you not an eye to 
see your son's merit, and why don't you make 
him an allowance worthy of a man of his 
figure ? If you did, Daniel Myte would keep 
his money, and your son wouldn't have to melt 
down your coffin-plate, which, if you don't 
mind, he'll be compelled to do. That speech 
would go far to melt him, Daniel Mj-te, Are 
the ladles at home?" 

"They are," answered Myte, "and 1 intend 
they shall remmn so,'* 

"Well," smd the other, "I'll hut pay my 
compliments to them, and he gone. Your ser- 
vant, Myte ; your's, Dick." 

" When a man wears red-heeled shoes, and 
carries a cane at his wrist," ohserved Myte, 
after Langley vraa gone, " 1 give him up. I 
should like, Uicardo, to exercise tlie cane over 
the shoulders of such pretty fellows — fellows of 
fire, as they call themselves ; I'd make 'em 
take to their red heels. A pity, too; the man's 
not without sense or spirit." 
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[ should, probably, have forgotten this trivial 
talk long since, but that the critical time at 
which it took place, has made it inseparable in 
my memory from the conversation that pre- 
ceded and followed it. 

" Would you oblige me now, sir," said I, 
" by telUng me all you know about Mrs. Brett ? 
I am quit« curious," I added, with as much 
calmness as I could command, " to hear her 
history." 

" I had forgotten Semiramis," cried Myte. 
" I wish she could be brought to forget me. 
Why, Ricardo, that woman, some years ago, 
was Countess of Macclesfield ; aye, you may 
stare — a Countess. Well, sir," and here he 
looked into my face some seconds before he 
resumed, " to what a pitch human assurance — 
shocking, hideous impudence — may be car- 
ried, was only conjectured, nay, perhaps never 
imagined by mankind before, till she exempli- 
fied it ! — what do you think that woman did ?" 

I was surprised and shocked, and answered 
nothing. 

" What do you think she did f* he repeated 
in a measured tone. " Can you conjecture ?" 

" No, sir." 

" No sir," said Mj-te, assentingly, "and no 
sir ever could, of his own mind, or madam, 



either. Some montlis before she brought her 
child into the world, she declared, voluntarily 
— with a voice like a human being, not a fiend, 
as it should have been — and n-ith a face with- 
out a vizard, that her child, then unborn, was 
not the child of the Earl of Macclesfield, but 
of Earl Rivers." 

" Earl Rivers \" I exclaimed, involuntarily, 
" what 1 the fine bouse in St. James's 
Square ?" 

" Yes, the fine house," said Myte ; " he lived 
in a fine house ; but he's lately gone to a house 
not nearly so fine, where he does not live." 

" And was it the child of Earl Rivers, sir ? — 
a boy t" 

" Who was its father, and what its gender, 
I don't know," returned Myte, "but I beg 
her pardon — I believe she spoke the truth. A 
few months after the birth of the infant, the 
Earl of Macclesfield succeeded in getting a 
divorce, — her fortune was returned to her, and 
she shortly after married Colonel Brett ; and 
that's the end of my story. If you want to 
know more, Woful's your man." So saying, 
Myte betook himself to his own room. 

It was a relief to me that he did so. Every- 
thing concurred, when my mind acquired suffi- 
cient serenity to enable me to compare sod 
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combine the several circumstances before me, 
to the ronviction thai I was that child. It 
must be so. I had seized my hat, and was 
hurrying away to Ludlow, when it occurred to 
nie that I had beat unwind this ravelled skein 
myself. Ludlow and Lady Mason were in a. 
plot, not against me alone, but against my 
mother. I did not reason why it thould be so ; 
or. rather, I did not labour that thought. I felt, 
at once, that no human motive could be as- 
signed for such atrocity of wickedness — and 
yet the suspicion arose again and again. Feel- 
ings that 1 had never before known began to 
stir within me. A mother — and such a mother ! 
I was thinking of her beauty, then — her grace 
— her sweetness ; but presently all that Myte 
had said, returned to my memory. And what 
was there in his story? He was violently pre- 
judiced against her; doubtless by Ludlow, the 
emissary of her relentless and persecuting 
mother, who had wrested me by force from her 
maternal arms. Grant the 6rst shame — the 
wrong done to her husband — all else was noble. 
She might have imposed me — me — for Richard 
Freeman it was — upon her husband as his own 
child — she might have remained a Countess, 
and retained her reputation. She loved him 
not : but slie would not do him a dishonour, 
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even though it should be known to herself 
only ; rather than that, she had brought dis- 
honour upon herself, to be known to the 
whole world. 

I cannot control the amile with which my 
lip is now writhing, while 1 recal the fond im- 
pulse that determined me to cast rayself at her 
feet. Yes — it should be the study of my life 
to make reparation to her for the infamy which 
innocent I had brought upon her. My pre- 
sence, so long anxiously sought, (that notion 
entirely possessed me), should solace and sus- 
tain her dechning years. 1 would dedicate my 
life to her. I would be her devoted and very 
humble servant. Ha! ha I ha! — nothing but 
laughter will do for it — laughter in which I 
hope all such will join who have lungs and 
leisure for the ebullition, as have deemed the 
sign of the tavern a symbol of the entertain- 
ment to be found within, and having drunk 
vinegar instead of wine, have reckoned without 
their host, into the bargain. 

I was tempted, when next I saw Mj-te, to 
put one or two further questions to him. 

" Pray, sir," said I, " do you know what 
became of that child f" 

" What child?" asked Myte. " Lord ! how 
the booby stares ! One of the children in the 
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wood, or the babes in the tower 1 ' That child !' 
Do you mean that child with two heads 
shown at Smithfield some years since ? When 
one of its heads fell off by accident, the Merry 
Andrew picked it up and put it in his pocket, 
saying it was a serviceable trifle, and would be 
wanted again at Eppiug, next day," 

" No, sir," I replied, " 1 meant the child of 
Mrs. Brett." 

" You take a deep interest in Mrs. Brett," 
said Myte; "Brett and brat are alike indif- 
ferent to me, Ricardo. The child died." 

My heart sank within me. 

" Died sir? — are you sure the child died ?" 
*' Well," stud Myte, with an oblique eye, " as I 
am neither a doctor nor an undertaker, I didn't 
help to kill or hury it. LudJow told me, 
many years ago, that the child was dead." 

"Do you remember, sir," I inquired, hesita- 
tingly, " how many years it may be since the 
divorce of the Earl of Macclesfield from Mrs. 
Brett ? I ask merely out of curiosity." 

" So I suppose," returned Myte, " most 
questions have their origin in curiosity. But 
1 do remember that. It was in the March of 
the year in which Aunt Judith died, who stood 
godmother to Vandal, and who, like many 
ladies who have nothing to do, interested her- 
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self grently in what didn't concern her ; for in- 
stance, this divorce, of which she was always 
chattering, ' Divorce ! — divorce! — divorce ! — 
oh, the shocking creature! Oh, the unhappy 
gentleman !' I thought she would hare divorced 
my 30ul from my body. It was worse than 
James the Second and the Pope. 1 had had 
that so many years that I had grown callous. 
I do assure you, Ricardo, 1 couldn't feel her 
loss so acutely as I might have done, had this 
divorce never come to pass. So far, I owe Semi- 
ramis something." 

" In what year was that, sir ?" I inquired. 

" In the year sixteen ninety -eight." 

The very year ! And they had told my 
mother I was dead ; and she IwUcved it. But 
we should be more than a match for them, 
yet. 

" Mrs. Brett lives in the neighbourhood, 
sir?" said I. 

" Not a child's trot off,'' answered Myte, 
" I wish it were a giant's stretch. Hard-by ; 
just round the comer in the next street." 

I awaited the approach of evening with the 
utmost anxiety. I would see her — I would 
discover myself to her, and baffle the plans 
with which Lady Mason and her worthy coad- 
jutor were teeming. So entirely had a belief of 
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Ludlow's treachery possessed me, that I utterly 
overlooked certain otherwise obvious circum- 
stances of Ills conduct that might have inclined 
Die to a contrary opinion. At present, it ap- 
peared to me that they liad been putting me off 
with promises, in order to gain time for the 
concoction of a plausible falsehood, by which 
it was designed, not only to conceal from roe 
the secret of my birth, but, by the inducement 
of bribery, to prevail upon some obscure person 
to own and claim me, and so shut the door 
against future complaints and proceedings on 
my part. Two or three times I had resolved 
upon writing to my mother — endearing name ! 
by which, in my earlier years, although con- 
scious of its falsity, I had been taught to ad- 
dress, and as I now, for the first time knew, 
to honour the persecuting and intolerable Mrs. 
Freeman. 

But, how could a letter — made up of set 
conventional phrases, of lifeless, inarticulate 
words — express the feelings that were throb- 
bing in my bosom, and which my living pre- 
sence alone would enable me to transfer to 
hers? Judging of her emotions by mine, I 
conceived and dwelt upon the rapture with 
which she would fold to her heart a son, the 
more endeared to her by his wrongs, akin and 
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equal to her own. Surely, the long-imagined 
dead must be welcomed with a fervour of 
afiection, such as may be conceived to glow 
through spirits when they meet once more in 
heaven ! 

Nor did these tumults in any degree subside 
as the time drew near for presenting myself 
before her. A strong imai£inatii)n suppUed the 
deficiency of those feelings, which only expand 
and mature under the sense of maternal love — 
of a motlier's watchful care — of a parent's 
anxious protection ; and when, at length, I left 
Myte's house, having habited myself in my best 
apparel, and proceeded towards the dwelling of 
Mrs. Brett, I believe I experienced at the time 
some such yearnings of the soul and palpita- 
tions of the heart, as a long-absent son may 
be supposed to feel, returning to a mother 
whom he had loved from his infancy, and 
whom, in his infancy, he had l>een taught, and 
had known c-ause, to love. 

It was not, however, till 1 got to the door, 
that I bethought me of the probable effect 
so sudden and unlouked-fur a discovery must 
produce upon the delicate constitution of a 
woman. Here, again, my imagination was at 
work to magnify the consequences o( my visit, 
and, perhaps, to palliate to myself the weakness 
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that absolutely overwhelmed rae, causing my 
fingers to withdraw from the knocker, and my 
feet to betake themselves to the other end of 
the street. During some hours, I wandered up 
and down on the other side of the way, looking 
wistfully at the house as 1 passed and repassed 
it, striving to extract resolution from the stead- 
fast bricks and mortar, which each successive 
time looked more awfully prohibitory. Ought 
I to be ashamed to acknowledge that I went 
home that night as wise as 1 came, satisfying 
myself with excuses for my pusillanimity which 
I had occasion to make use of on the next night 
— and on the next. 

I saw her once in the course of these per- 
ambulations. She came for an instant to the 
window. Her back was to the light, so that I 
could not distinguish her face ; but her figure 
was not to be mistaken. Upon this occasion 
I was so agitated, that when I recovered my- 
self, I resolved, and fortified my determination 
with an oath, that on the following evening I 
would make my way to her feet, I could no 
longer bear this state of suspense. 

I was there at the accustomed time, at my 
old spot, opposite the house. Again I beheld 
her at the window. She was gorgeously 
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attired — 1 conjectured for an assembly; and 
looked out, as though observing the night. 
Presently a footman opened the street-door, 
and ran to the corner. He was gone to engage 
a chair. No time was to be lost. He had left 
the door open, I crossed the way, and entered 
the house. Not a soul in the hall, or on the 
staircase. Tlie door of the room was partially 
open. 1 glided in, how 1 know not— nor did I 
approach her and throw myself at her feet, as 
I had intended ; hut I stood stock-still— -no, 
not so : still, that is to say, silent; but tremb- 
ling violently. 

I think I must have looked wofully white, 
for when Mrs. Brett saw me, she uttered a half- 
scream. 

" Who are you, sir?" at length she said im- I 
periously ; " what do you want ? You should 
have knocked before you entered the room. 
Were you admitted by the ser\'ants ?" 

] took courage, and approached. 

" Ha ! I see — Mr. Myte's young man — Lud- 
low's nephew ; what is your business here, 
young gentleman ?" 

I fell upon my knees before her, 

" Bless me, madam." 

" B!e:s you !" she exclaimed, with a laugh. 
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" Bless me, boy 1 what is the nienning of this ? 
Why do you apply to me ? What can I do 
for you ?" 

" Bless me, madam !" I repeated. '" You see 
before you your son — I am your son." 

" You are a mad-brained boy, who deserve a 
whipping for your impertinence," she said, 
after a minule's pause, and she laid her haod 
upon the bell-rope. " Rise, you yuung fool, and 
go away ; or my people shall take you where 
you wiU be well punished. This is one of your 
master's sorry jests — insolent old coxcomb ! 
Rise — " stamping her feet. 

I found my feet and my tongue too. The 
worst was over, and 1 was not to be so re- 
pulsed. Snatching her hand, I said, 

"Nay, but bear me, madam; you must — you 
shall hear me. This is no jest — it is the truth. 
I am your son — the son you have so long 
believed dead." 

Her lips were parted for a scornful laugh — 
her eyes dilated — her brows raised ; and then 
she saw me — gazed at me — into me. An un- 
moved eye confronted hers. A sudden change 
— a change as ghastly as suddian. There was 
paint upon her cheeks and on her lips — the 
rest was ashy. 

" Good God ! — good God !" she i-xciaimed, 

vol.. I. G 
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not smoothing, but dasliing the hair from my 
forehead — "it cannot be. Who are you!" — 
quickly—" you are Ludlow's nephew." 

" Your son, madam," I replied, " your son, 
as there is truth in Heaven. Lady Mason 
knows it. Ludlow can vouch for it, and shall 
be made to do so. Lord Rivers — " 

I had scarcely uttered tlie name when she 
franticly flung me from her. 

"Base, unheard-of imposture I" she cried, 
her eyes flashing as she spoke. " He shall 
answer it — Ludlow shall answer it, I say. 
Hence, at once, or I will alarm the house." 

Again my eye caught hers, and again she 
scanned me, drawing herself up proudly. 
" Cunning, clever tool of an awkward journey- 
man," she said contemptuously. " If he knew 
how to use you ! but he does not. You will 
cut his fingers, fellow — or I will.' ' 

"You do him wrong, madam," swd I, hastily, 
"if you mean Ludlow. He knows not of my 
visit here; he is ignorant of it, and that I have 
made this discovery." 

By this time, she had completely reguned her 
self-possession. I watched her face. It was 
calm, cold and malignant. She rang the bell 
violently, slowly nodding her head to me as 
she did so. 
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" We will make another discovery between 
us, youn^ gentleman/' she said, "we will dis- 
cover whether my house is my own, or iio." 
She heard feet upon the stairs. "Help! murder! 
thieves! Lucas! John! where are you?" 

I cast myself at her feet. " For Heaven's 
sake, madam, if you will not own, do rot en- 
deavour to degrade me." 

" Where are my servants ?" she said, (what a 
hideous face it was at that moment !} addressing 
a little girl about twelve years of age, who ran 
into the room. 

" I hear them coming, madam," answered 
the girl, " what is the matter ?" 

*' A thief has broken into the house. Oli ! 
you are come at last?" turning to two brawny 
rogues, as they entered, " Secure that young 
robber," 

The fellows laid hold upon me, and began to 
pull me zealously about the room. 

"Oh madam !" interrupted the girl, "he is 
not a thief : I know he is not. He is a young 
gentleman. You did not mean to rob, did you, 
air ?" 

" I am no thief," I cried, breaking from tha 
men who held me, " and she," pointing to Mrs. 
Brett, " knows that I am not. She xliall know 
that I am — '' 

o 2 
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" Silence him 1 away with him !" vociferated 
Mrs. Brett. 

" Shall we give him to the wntch, my lady !'' 
said one, seizing me by the throat. 

" Yes — no," she answered, " turn him out 
of the house. He will not repeat hia visit, I 
dare say," she added with a shocking smile. 

" Do not hurt him, Thomas," cried the little 
girl ; " you will strangle him." 

" He's kicking my shins to splinters, Miss," 
remonstrated Thomas, dragging me, with the 
assistance of his fellow-ser^-ant, to the door. 

What could I do against the well-fed villains 
who now forced me from the room with blind 
impetuosity, precipitating my head, as they did 
so, into the stomach of an old gentleman who 
had been listening on the landing. 

" I beg pardon, Mr, Lucas," cried the more 
strenuous of tlie two, " we have got a thief." 

" What ! eh ? what ! what !'' cried the old 
man, heaving and panting. "A thief 1 No 
such thing. He's Mr. Myte's youth. IVe 
seen him there. A thief ! He's nearly stolen 
all the breath out of my body, if that's being a 
thief; and I haven't much to lose. My lady is 
mistaken. I must let her know who he is. Stay 
where you are ;" and the old gentleman walked 
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" A pretty business, this," said one of the 
men to the other, as they waited for orders, 
wiping his perspiring face, " thief-catching must 
be hard bread." 

"And keeping when you have caught," said 
the other, " that's all crust," 

Lucas now came out of the room, closing the 
door after hira. " Let him go quietly, now," 
he said. " You have terrified Mrs. Brett very 
much, young man," he added, turning to me ; 
" but you won't do it again — eh ? what I what ! 
— no, you won't." 

" They will treat me with more respect when 
1 come a second time," said I, " and so will 
she — your mistress, and yours, fellows." 

"Ay, ay, so they will," said the old man, 
patting my hand gently between his own. 
" You're no thief; no, no, no; but you robbed 
me — he ! he ! he ! — of my breath ; you did, you 
did ; and now you're going to rob us of your 
company, ain't you ? So, so, so.'' 

And the old man led me down stairs, and 
tottered through the hall to the street door, 
which he opened. 

" Hark'ee, young man," said he, first cau- 
tiously looking round, lest he should be over- 
heard, " 1 shall see you again, eh ? — soon, soon. 
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soon; atMr. Myte's; you've seen me there; 
yes, yes/' 

" Once, I believe I have, sh*,'' I repHed. 

^^ You shall see me again, eh ? again, again. 
I want to speak to you ;'' this he said confi- 
dentially, nodding his head. ^^ Good night ! 
eh? your hat's wrong end foremost; put it 
right — ah ! that's right. We heard more than 
you thought for — I and Miss Elizabeth — in the 
next room, eh ?— folding doors, with a wide 
opening. Walls have ears, and so have I ; and 
little pitchers have long ears ; eh ? long ears^ 
sharp ears. Mum— mum. Good bye — good 
bye." 

So saying, the old man winked a watery eye, 
placed a shrivelled finger on the side of a 
peaked nose, and closed the door against me. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



I DARE say the reader, whoever he may be, 
will agree with me in the upiniun that I fol- 
lowed a very foolish course, when, without 
ceremony or introduction, I intruded myself 
into the presence of my mother, and importu- 
nately aiid inopportunely claimed her blessing. 
But, let such reader reflect that I was pro- 
foundly ignorant of the art by which a mother's 
affections are to be come at — that I had no 
precedent whereby to direct myself— that, in 
short, my own feehnga in the matter being 
factitious, suggested a line of action of a sur- 
prising and artificial character. Having re- 
flected upon these points, he will then, per- 
haps, also agree with me, that the folly of my 
conduct was only to be determined by the 
result. 

It was a folly, however, that as soon as I 
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recoTered tiie free exercise of my faculties, 
I made a solemn tow (but there was little 
occasion for that) never to repeat. The rough 
treatment I had met with at the hands of her 
menials had shaken all the tenderness out of 
ray nature ; and had Mrs. Brett ventured forth 
to her chair, which was waiting for her recep- 
tion, while I lingered about the premises, I am 
not Hure that 1 should not have wliispered — 
it may be, hallooed a word or two into her ear, 
that might have savoured less of sentiment 
than of revenge. 

My rage must find vent somewhere; it was 
directed to Ludlow, who had been the cause of 
my disgrace. To him, therefore, 1 made all 
speed. I found him at home, deeply engaged 
over his lady's accounts. 

" Well, Mr. Ludlow," said I, without need- 
less preface, as I walked up to his table, " here 
am I again — once more in Lady Mason*s 
house," 

He looked up. " Good Heavens !" he cried, 
" what's the matter? You appear discomposed 
— your dress disordered — your face flushed — 
Have yon been lighting ?" 

" Yes," I replied, " with a fury, and have 
had a mauling for my pains. I hai-e been to 
see Mrs. Bellamy." 
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' Who's Mrs. Bellamy }" enquired Ludlow 
,„tly. 

" Oh ! I thought you knew her — she has 
vast influence here. She has been called 
Countess of Macclesfield ; afterwards, and for 
the second time, Mrs. Mason; now Mrs. 
Brett ; ever, my mother — my excellent mother, 
Ludlow." 

Ludlow sprang from his seat while I was 
saying this, overturning inkstand and account 
books. 

" Who told you that f" gasping. " Gracious 
powers ! how came you to know — a — a — a — 
seen her, did you say ? how ? where ? what ?" 

"At her own house," I replied, " but why this 
terrible agitation f" for he fell back in his 
ch^ overpowered. 

" Not at all — agitated," he said, with a grim 
smile, or rather, grin. " Well ?" 

" 1 went to crave her blessing — told her who 
I was— said that — " 

" You did }" exclaimed Ludlow with a sort 
of scream, *' how came you to know f — yes — 
well — " 

" She repulsed me with scorn and indigna- 
tion — rang for her fellows — " 

" Kicked you — trod upon you — tried to 
G 3 
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munler you — " Ludlow broke in, and he 
jumped out of his chair, shouting, " It's out — 
out — all out. Now, Heaven have mercy upon 
every one of us, it's all out." 

I thought he had gone distracted, and became 
alarmed. I seized him by the arm. 

" But mind," be continued, hastily, *' I did 
not tell you this. You can swear not a word 
passed these lips — you must swear that. By 
all the angels and saints in Heaven, I never 
breathed a syllable — never would have breathed 
a syllable — " 

There was a terrific knocking at the street 
door, succeeded by as violent a ringing of the 
bell. Up went Ludlow into the air. 

" God of Heaven 1" he said, clasping his 
hands, " her knock! — she's come; what shall 
I do f — what shall I do ?" 

He rushed to the door of the room, which 
he opened, and pulling the key with incon- 
ceivable swiftness from the outside, thrust it 
into the lock and fastened us in. 

"Hush! husbl" he cried, listening at the 
door. " Where are you, Kichard !" And be 
extended his hand behind him, as though feel- 
ing for me. I advanced — he griped me by 
ttic arm. " Keep with me, Dick," he 
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whispered — " do I tremble much ? — not much, 
I think. Hush!" 

The door was opened. A qtuck rustling of 
silks tlirough the hail. 

" Your mistress is in her own room ?" 

It was Mrs. Brett's voice ; we heard her 
ascend the stairs rapidly. 

" There'll be high words, presently," said he, 
looking back, " what if we get our hats, and 
make off — ^justfor a walk, eh ?'' 

" I'd not stir an inch for an Empress," T re- 
plied, " I'm glad she's come." 

" Are you ?" he rejoined. " What a spirit you 
have! — So am Iglad !— at least, I ought to be 
so. Do you know, Dick, when I was a boy — 
a country boy — I was benighted on Corley 
Moor. \ storm came on. Well, I saw a 
tree — there was but one — all waste around — the 
lightning showed it to me. Well — well— the 
lightning came down, and played around it, 
and about it, and seemed to lick the trunk, 
and run along the branches ; and, presently, 
down came a thunderbolt — 'down it came, and 
clove the tree asunder. Down I fell Uke a 
stone." 

" Well, and what of that ?" I inquired. 
" Here you are, none the worse." 
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" What of that ?" said he, " I don't know ; 
only, somehow, this reminds me of it." 

I could not forbear laughing in the pitiable 
face of the narrator, 

"Pish!" said I. "Courage, Ludlow; this 
is a storm that'll soon blow over. What part 
do you propose playing in this tempest — tree, 
or thunderbolt ?" 

'■' Ha ! ha I very pleasant !" cried Ludlow, 
vaguely, " perhaps both. Whew! they're at 



And so they were — rather, so was Mrs. 
Brett. Her voice was heard above, in what 
Ludlow called a " towering" passion, and a 
rapid footstep overhead told us she was pacing 
the room vehemently. Presently, a loud alarum 
of the bell. A servant obeyed the summons. 
We heard the door open. 
" Mr. Ludlow ! Mr. Ludlow !'' 

The servant ran down in haste. 

" You are wanted immediately, Mr. Ludlow,'* 
he said, knocking. 

I opened the door, while Ludlow staggered 
back into a chair. 

*' You're wanted, it seems," turning to 
him. 

"Coming, Nat; coming,'' said he, jerking 
his head backwards. 
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" Fetch up a good heart," said I, laying my 
hand upon his shoulder, " what ! afraid of 
an angry woman ? One would think you had 
once had a scold for a wife." 

Ludlow sprang upon his feet at this. He 
drew a long hreath; plucked at his cravat, and 
laid out the cuffs of his sleeve. 

" Go with me, Dick,'' he said ; " stand by 
me. I shall want you." 

" I mean to do so," I replied, drawing him 
on, " a dutiful son — ever anxious to attend his 
mother." 

"That's right! — that's right!" returned Lud- 
low. " Here we go." 

How I got him up stairs, I know not. He 
hung back sadly, as we approached the land- 
ing. The door was partially open. I drew 
him forwards. 

'* Will the man never come ?" said Mrs. 
Brett, as we were about to enter. " I am in 
haste to go ; and must not be kept all night. 
This delay, madam, might suffice to assure 
you that the fellow is a false and cowardly 
knave — willing, indeed, to play the villain, but 
weak in the execution of villany." 

On hearing this, regardless of Ludlow's 
objugatory and yet pitiful face, which during 
Mrs. Brett's speech, he had directed towards 
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me, I took him under the arms and fairly, 
thrust him into tlie room. 

" Oh, you are come at last ?" cried Mrs. _ 
Brett i " now, my good man, step forward, 
and let us hear the notable story that brain of ' 
thine has fashioned." 

A painter should have seen the woman at 
that instant. She dazzled — almost daunted 
me. Lady Mason was dreadfully pale and 
agitated; her clasped hands upon her knees; 
her glance eagerly bent upon Ludlow. Her 
daughter stood by the side of her chair — her 
majestic figure drawn up to its full height. 
Her arms were crossed over her bosom — her - 
fan playfully smiting her chin. Such scoro , 
upon the beautiful lip ! such indifference in the - 
half closed eyes ! On my soul, I could have " 
loved her then. I was proud of my mother. 

*' 1 must not hear my servant insulted," said 
Lady Mason : " his story is true^no recently 
invented tale. It is not my fault — nor his, 
I dare to say it, that this secret has been dis- ' 
covered. Oh Anne ! you have overborne me 
with a high hand;. but it has come home to 
you at last." 

'• See," cried Mrs. Brett, not heeding her, 
" what a sneaking hound it looks, with its 
puppy by its side. Art dumb, dolt } Open that 
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frightful moutli, and speak thy speech, and 
make thy bow to thy mistress, and begone 
with thy creature." 

" I am no creature, madam," said I, firing. 
" Whatever baseness belongs to me, I derive 
from you." 

"Ha!" she exclaimed, eyeing me with a 
pleasant smile ; " well-schooled, madam. Tliis 
nephew will make his uncle's fortune before 
he gets bis neck in a halter." 

Speak out," said Lady Mason to the gasp- 
ing Ludlow. " Tell this proud woman — con- 
vince her, if you can — for I cannot — that she 
is mother of that boy," 

Ludlow opened his mouth, and committed 
himself to speech, with a voice so loud as to 
startle all of us — himself of tlie number. 

'■Now!'' he cried, "as God made me — as 
He is at this moment my witness — as He will 
one day be my judge, that boy, Mrs. Brett, is 
yours." 

*' Some human witness — good Mr. Ludlow ; 
some mortal witness, worthy Mr, Ludlow; if it 
be not too troublesome a request," said Mrs. 
Brett. 

Ludluw cast a glance towards her. I was 
surprised to observe it was not one of fear. 
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"Your Ladyship," he said, turning to his 
mistress, " can testify that it was in obedience 
to your orders, I delivered the infant to the 
care of Mrs. Freeman. It is for your Lady- 
ship to tell her— her — " pointing to Mrs, Brett, 
" why you thought it necessary to impose upon 
her the behef that the child was dead. Why 
you bound me by an oath, never to reveal to 
the child who were its parents." 

" True — all this is true," cried Lady Mason. 
" I will not now tell you, Anne, why this im- 
position was practised."' 

" And why not !" s^d her daughter, hastily. 
" If there was an imposition. That there u," 
she added, " 1 need not that fellow's oath to 
the contrary to believe." 

" Do you doubt me, too ?" cried Lady Mason, 
reproachfully. " I say that I will tell you, when 
we are alone." 

" Leave the room, you two," said Mrs. Brett. 

" Not now — I cannot tell you now." 

"Strange relations, here!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Brett with a scornful laugh. " I shall begin to 
doubt, madam, whether yov arc my mother. 
Credulous woman!" she seized Lady Mason 
by the shoulder. I thought she was going to 
shake her. " Credulous woman ! that can per- 
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mit this servant — this sorry rogue of yours, to 
overlay your easy bruni) with a figment 
borrowed — stolen from a grandam's book." 

"It is all truth — very truth !" exclaimed Lady 
Mason, bursting into a passion of tears. " Leave 
me, I entreat. I cannot longer bear this." 

*' It is all truth," repeated Ludlow. "The 
orders of my mistress were exactly obeyed. 
Richard, I never told yon this ? No. Not 
even Mrs. Freeman, the woman who brought 
him up — my sister — my own sister — not even 
she knew the parents of the child." 

" Your sister?" said Mrs. Brett, " where is 
she } Let her be produced. Something may be 
made of her, if you have quite done with her, 
my good man." 

" She is dead, madam," said Ludlow. 

" Her child — by heaven ! exclaimed Mrs. 
Brett quickly. " oh madam ! do you not see 
through this ? But, no ; you are right—you 
cannot bear these scenes. Retire — or I will. 
The story will keep till to-morrow. We shall 
then decide whether this wretched rogue is to 
continue to enjoy your concurrence to his base 
imposture." 

" No base imposture," said Ludlow. " Look 
upon him, madam ; let the world see him, and 
decide whether he is not your son. His face 
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bespeaks that lie is. His spirit assures it. His 
spirit, inadam, so like your own. Surely you 
will acknowledge him !" 

" Slave !" cried Mrs. Brett, 

" I am sure you will," persisted Ludlow. 
" I know that you will love him. Oh! your 
Ladyship," addressing his mistress, "before 
your good daughter leaves yon, prevail upon 
her to take to her arras a son so worthy of 
her." 

This speech Irom Ludlow ! I was astonished, 
and turned to hira for esptanation. There was 
an expression in his face I had never seen 
before. He repeated his request, and then I 
detected a sneer beneath his words, and an 
insolent malice in his eye. 

"Lady Mason," said Mrs. Brett, stepping 
shortly up to her, " your menial shall repent 
this indignity." 

" Indignity !" cried Ludlow ; " I did not 
mean — " 

*' Mean ?*' echoed Mrs. Brett. " Mean ? — 
Mean wretch ! I thought you had known me 
too well, years ago, to dare — " 

" Oh, madam !" interrupted Ludlow, " I 
knew you years ago, and know you now — too 
well, as you say." 

" Ludlow 1" cried Lady Mason, looking 
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up, "you must not presume to insult my 
daughter," 

" Oh ! my lady, but he may," returned Mrs. 
Brett, " he has your warrant for it. But not 
with impunity," she added, suddenly, approach- 
ing Ludlow, and striking him a violent blow 
upon the face with her fan. 

Ludlow bore it without flinching ; nay, not 
merely that, but he projected his face as 
though courting a second salute of the same 
nature. 

" What is the meaning of this ?" cried Mrs. 
Brett, humouring his conceit by bestowing 
upon him a second and a third blow with addi- 
tional force, which he received in the same 
manner. 

After a time he spoke, calmly and quietly. 

" Madam, you remember Jane Barton ?" 

"Jane Barton ?" 

"Afterwards my wife." 

"I do remember the creature,'* said Mrs. 
Brett. " Go on, sir. Well ?" 

" Well," said Ludlow, " well !" 

" What does the fool mean ?" cried Mrs. 
Brett, looking around. "Nephew," turning 
to me, " expound ; this, I suppose, is another 
of your joint performances." 
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•'1 do not know w! J at he means, madam," 
I . replied ; " and I cannut espound mys- 
teries." 

" Madam," resumed Ludlow, " since you 
remember her, perhaps, you have not forgotten 
Mr. Bennett — the gay, the handsome Mr. 
Bennett — your friend Mr. Bennett." 

" I have not forgotten Mr. Bennett." 

" I say 'weir again, then," cried Ludlow. 

"Thank you, boy!"' exclaimed Mrs. Brett, 
turning to me, and patting my head ; " you 
are a very good hoy ; indeed, a very good 
boy. You would not second this branch of the 
lie. Madam," to her mother, " I hope you 
now see tlie gross web this poor thing has 
woven out of bis worsted brains. And so, 
because his wife was young, and vain, and 
giddy, and he had neitlier sense nor spirit to 
control her ; and because our friend Bennett 
(you know the whole stury) was young and 
handsome — and fortunate," she added, with a 
provoking shake of the head at Ludlow, " has 
this fellow harboured a resentment against me, 
which he seeks to gratify by palming off his 
nephew uiwn me for my son. Begone, thou 
wretched animal ! Out of my path, thou base 
and spiritless worm !" 
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Ludlow met her as she advanced, and 
grinned in her face. " Worm, am I ?" he said, 
"How do you know I am a worm? How do you 
judge I am a worm? How do you know a worm? 
By its shape? By its size? By its crawl? — Hal 
ha! you may be mistaken in your worm; per- 
haps, I am an adder — an adder. They are alike 
— but one slings." 

" An adder be it, wortliy Ludlow ; what 
reptile you please," and she turned from him 
with a contemptuous smile. "And for you," 
taking me by the chin, " what siiall we call 
yoa ? Lambert Simnel ? or shaU it be Perkin 
Warbeck ?" 

I flung from her indignantly. " They, 
madam," said 1, "aspired to a crown. You 
know best whether I propose much honour to 
myself by claiming you for my mother." 
That stung her. Conceal it she could not, 
" Nay, madam," I continued, " you shall not 
do yourself the indignity of striking me." 

Her eyes spoke sufficiently plainly ; but 
from her tongue not a word. She retired 
hastily from the room. 

During this scene, Lady Mason had raised 
herself in her chair, and was gazing at us by 
turns in a state of the estremest perplexity and 
alarm. 
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" Good Heaven ! Mr. Ludlow !'* she said, 
when her daughter was gone ; " what am I to 
think of all this ? This boy, surely, cannot be 
— come hither, Richard." She looked at me 
earnestly for some seconds, and then clasped 
me to her bosom. " Oh, no, no, no — there 
can be no mistake. He is, indeed, my daugh- 
ter's son.'* 

" What shall I swear by, that he is ?*' said 
Ludlow, " is there need to swear ? His face 
vouches for him. Oh, madam ! on iny knees 
let me beg you to pardon me that I intruded 
my own private wrongs into a cause so sacred 
as this — the establishment of Richard as the 
son of Mrs. Brett." 

" What wrongs ?" cried Lady Mason in sur- 
prise, ** I never heard that she had wronged 
you. What wrongs?" 

*^ They have lain here so long — thirteen 
years and more,*' returned Ludlow, striking his 
breast, ^^ that I know not how to heave them 
out of my heart. Forgive me, madam ; I will 
go below and recollect myself. You shall know 
all." 

" Stay ?^ exclaimed Lady Mason, *^ how 
came this boy to know the secret of his birth ?'' 

" I do not know,*' returned Ludlow ; " not 
from me, I swear, by all — " 
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'^ Do not swear," intermptBd Lmdr Masoo ; 
^ if Toa hare bnAen your fonner oatb, what 
avails one now }" 

^Let me svear tbat I am not forsworn. 
Bat — DO. Richard wiD do me that jnstice<. To 
the letter I hare obered too." So sarinz* with 
a low bow to his mistress, and a ^ance at me, 
as though inquiring what I thought of all that 
had passed^ he left ns together. 

^ There is something so strange in Mr. Lud- 
low's oondnct," said Ladj Mason, ^that I 
cannot at all onderstand it. Tell me," taldn^ 
me by the hand, ^ and I know yon will tdl me 
truly — (fid he impart to you this secret, whidi 
he was swom^-you know the awfiil obligation 
afmn oath — nerer to dirulge?" 

^ Upon my honour, madam, he did not,** I 
replied. ^ Not a word passed his lips." 

** How, then, did you discoTcr it r" 

^ Madam," I said, ^ I will teU you alL It 
was only natural that, from the first, when I 
first made this matter a portion of my thoughts, 
I should hare oonduded that I was, in some 
way, ooimected with you. Mr. Burridge, my 
tutor, confirmed me in that belief, \\lien I 
was brou^t from school to London by Mr. 
Lodlow, as we passed through St. James's 
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Square, he casually pointed out the house of 
Lord Rivers—" 

Lady Mason started, a slight flush arose upon 
her cheek. " Go on."' 

" He told me it was the house of Lord 
Rivers, and that he was lately dead. I thought 
no more of that. It passed. You must re- 
member, when I ran away from the shoemaker, 
and obtained an interview with you, that we 
were interrupted by Mrs, Brett. I observed 
your agitation — it was no less apparent in Lud- 
low. He evaded my questions as well as you 
yourself could wish. He told me she was a 
Mrs Bellamy, and she was not, in the most 
distant degree, related to you. That, also, 
passed ; hut not so quickly. Think, madam, 
when I obtained this clue, how easy to arrive 
at the truth." 

" But how did you obtain that clue }" said 
Lady Mason, hastily. 

" I saw Mrs. Brett once again." 

" You saw her once again ? not here, surely ?" 

" Not here, madam ; and then 1 learned who 
she was, that she wtts Mrs. Brett; — her whole 
sad history, shortly told. The very falsehood 
of Ludlow strengthened my t-onviction. Lord 
Rivers — " 
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" But where — but where was this ?" cried 
Lady Mason, impatiently, " who furnished this 
clue ':" 

" Mr. Myte ; from him I learned it." 

" Mr. Myte !'' cried Lady Mason, in the 
greatest surprise, " By what means did you 
become acquainted with him t" 

My surprise was equal to her own. " Do 
you not know, then, madam, that I am now, 
and have been for some weeks, living with that 
gentleman t" 

" Gracious Heaven!" eselaimed Lady Mason. 
" I thought you had returned to the shoemaker. 
Ludlow told me that he had prevailed upon 
you to do so." 

" And he told me," said I, " that you had 
consented — nay, that you were debghted, that 
I should be placed with Mr. Myte ; and, more- 
over, that you had faithfully promised that, 
within three months, I should be made ac- 
quainted with my birth,", 

" Then you did not return to the shoemaker, 
even for a day ?" 

" Not for an hour, madam ; and I am sorry 
you should entertain so despicable an opinion 
of me as to imagine that I would. Lady 
Mason," 1 continued, " you are not well, and 
have already been too much excited. I reserve, 
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therefore, what I have say, and what I have to 
hear, touching your joint management of a 
mystery, which, thus suddenly revealed, has 
at once found and lost me a mother. Tell me 
but this, now. Did you purpose that I should 
never know my parents ?" 

" I cannot tell you," said Lady Mason. 
" Leave me, my good boy — leave me, I entreat. 
Send Ludlow up to me. He has, indeed, 
obeyed me to tint letter. You have discovered 
that which, perhaps, had I)etter been for ever un- 
known. It is not your fault. It is your fate." 

I bowed distantly and withdrew, hastening 
away to vent my wrath upon Ludlow, who, it 
struck me very forcibly, had, for some purpose 
of hia own, been playing mc off against Lady 
Mason and Mrs. Brett, with an utter disregard 
of my interests. 

1 found him striding about the room with 
his hands thrust resolutely into his pockets. 
There was a bottle upon the table, and a glass 
by its side; which, upon seeing me, he re- 
plenished, swallowing its contents at a gulp, 
with a friendly nod of the head. I delivered 
my message to him from Lady Mason, telling 
him that I should await his return, having 
something particular to say to him. He re- 
ceived it in silence; but rang the bell. " Nat,'* j 
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aaid he, " as the man entered, " her Ladyship 
has sent word by this young gentleman tliat 
she wishes to see me. My humble duty to 
her, and I am too il! — too ill to wait upon her 
to-night. Why that fool's stare ? I say, I am 
too ill." 

Nat wonderingly went his way, and Ludlow 
turned to me. 

" Dick," he said, " dear Dick — to you the 
first explanation is owing, and you shall have 
it. There's wine — take a glass or two, while I 
collect myself. Nay," perceiving that I he- 
sitated, and would have declined it ; " it's mine 
— I sent out for it — for I know not whether I 
shall be entitled to anything in this house much 
longer. I know her, Richard — no more Richard 
Freeman, but Richard Savage," 

" Savage !" I repeated, 

" The family name of Lord Rivers, which 
you will now assume. 1 know her — her — the 
woman who struck roe three times upon the 
face. I took that coolly, 1 think," grinding his 
teeth, " Ho ! ho! but I have her now." 

" Remember, you are speaking of my 
mother, Mr. Ludlow," 1 said in displeasure. 

" Your mother !" he gazed at me with evi- 
dent astonishment, " Who was that woman — 
what was her name r" he said, at length j '' it's 
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in some book of history^ but I have such a 
head at all times, and my brains, just now, are 
turned topsy-turvey ; who was that she-devil 
who drove her chariot over her son's dead 
body ? Keep out of the way of her horse's 
heads — your living mother, I mean ; or she'll 
shew herself the better of her reading. Your 
mother ! to be sure she is, and we'll make her 
acknowledge you, too ; but you must not call 
her * mother,' it's infamy." 

" Be it as it may,'' I began. 

" You must forgive me, Richard," he inter- 
rupted, " one thing I said. It was to torment 
her — and it was a torment, none the less for 
those smiles of hers. I said you were a son 
worthy of her — you must forgive me that.** 

" When I know all," I exclaimed, " I shall 
know what to forgive and what to resent. I 
fear I liave been shamefullv treated.'* 

** Oh !** cried Ludlow, not heeding me, and 
he drank a glass of wine, smacking his lips in 
a kind rf ecstasy, " Oh ! exceUent — most ex- 
cellent, 1 hart driven one rustv nail into her 
hemrt« and it has gone to the head." 

** Prv'^thee, cease this exultation*" said L 
impatiently^ ** and let me know soberly how 
y^M and ]^>ur lady have been managing matters 
for me UMsse sixteen yesrs past ; and whv Uie 
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person you call my mother, and whom I be- 
lieve to be so, should venture to affect before 
you, an ignorance of my existence." 

" She thought you were dead," replied Lud- 
low, with a sagacious wink, setting down the 
bottle, " but a wished giave is long in filling, 
and we don't always go when they want us 
gone, or she had been worm's meat long ago." 

I saw that it was hopeless to expect to get 
anything out of hioi in bis present frame of 
mind, unless 1 spoke peremptorily to him. 
The wine he had taken — but a few glasses— for 
Ludlow was no drinker, had mounted into his 
head ; and the scene above stairs had so 
disordered his spirits as to make it of double 
potency. 

" It is getting late,'" said I, " I must be gone. 
To-morrow I call upon Lady Mason for an ex- 
planation, which, although you defer it to 
night, shall not be longer withheld." 

" Now — now," cried Ludlow, sitting down, 
" I am ready. Who told you Mrs. Brett waa 
your mother ? Who led you to believe it ?" 

"Myte," I replied. 

" To be sure he did. T thought he would. 
That's why I placed you there. I kept my 



oath, didn't U /n 



r told you." 
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" Well — ^well — go on,** I cried, peeviahly. 
^ Ton hare said that before.'' 

He took a minute's thought, with his head 
between his hands. *' What wa$ Myte's 
story r 

I repeated what he had told me. 

^ When she was tamed oat of doors by Lord 
Maodesfidd/' he commenced abrapdy, ^she 
came home to her mother, here. — She shortly 
afterwards gave birth to a son. Ton are that 
son. Well— (let me tell it in the order of 
time)— ^in two or three months the diyorce 
passed the house of Lords. It was a thought 
amongst us servants that, after this. Lord 
Rivers would have married her. I believe 
my lady had hopes to that effect. What she 
— the woman — ^hoped or expected, Heaven 
knows; for it was not long before it was 
plain to every one that she had conceived 
an unnatural hatred to you. What she at- 
tempted ineffectually against Lord Rivers 
once — was three times practised against you — 
thank Grod's mercy, not hers — ^with equal ill- 
success. She tried to take away your life, 
Dick — ^that we knew ; as she had done that of 
your father ; as we were told, and as we be- 
lieved. Upon this, Jjady Mason thought it 
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humane and prudent (for the woman would 
have been hanged, Dick) to get you removed ; 
and she took nie into her counsel. You were 
taken to my sister Freeman. There was ano- 
ther reason — that was Lady Mason's own — why 
it was eipedient you should be got out of the 
way. Colonel Brett became constant in hia 
visits. I know not whether it was the hope of 
securingtbe Colonel for her daughter, or the 
fear lesl her malice should pursue you to 
death, tiat influenced my lady to give out that 
you wen dead ; and to bind me by a solemn 
oath — bit that 1 have told you. 

" Lad^ Mason has since, and often, informed 
me that ihe continued to indulge the especta- 
tion thai time would assuage the malignity of 
Mrs. Britt — that an opportunity would at last 
present tself of doing you full justice by re- 
storing ;ou to your mother. Lord Rivers had 
caused 'ou to be baptised in his own name, 
and had assured my lady, many times during 
your iifancy, that he would provide hand- 
somely for you." Here Ludlow sighed, and 

I hd listened to him with breathless atten- 
tion. " There are two points," I said, " that I 
wish beared up. Why was I taken from your 
sister and sent to school with assurances that 
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I was one day to be a gentleman — why, after 
four years, was I abruptly removed from St. 
Albans, and sent to the shoemaker?" 

" Your godmother, Mrs. Lloyd," tnswered 
Ludlow, " died at that time, leaving jou three 
hundred pounds. She was my lady's intiiiiate 
friend, and was in the secret ; and lad often 
insisted with her, that you should be brought 
up 8S a gentleman ; saying that she was as- 
sured Lord lUvers would keep his wo'd. But 
when his Lordship died, it was discovtred that 
he had not left you a farthing. Ant that is 
why you were withdrawn from school, and 
handed over to the shoemaker." 

" Lady Mason was in fx>nstant consnunica- 
tion with his Lordship, of course r" I nquired. 
"He knew that her Ladyship relied ipon his 
promise •" 

" Of that I am not aware,'' replied ludlow. 

" Well, I will bid you good evening,' said I, 
" your story has robbed me of all sleepfor this 
night, I shall think over this affair, wbidi, 
likewise, must not be permitted to sl«ep. 
Would that your lady and you — bung^^ ac- 
compliccs that ye are, and have been, ha. left 
me to the tender mercies of mv mother !" 

" You may ensure them now," he answved ; 
" but you are of an age to witiistand hj>m , 
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God bless yott ! Call upon me to-morrow 
evenins;. The worst is over — all easy sailing 
now. Nay, don't ask me about the other at 
present. lam sick— horribly ill — that woman 
has set my heart in a sort of whirr — and my 
brain spins, too. I have a trial to go through 
to-morrow morning, and must rest for it— if I 
can." 

It did not once occur to me, till I had pro- 
ceeded some distance towards home — so ab- 
sorbed was I in reflections upon the strange 
events of the evening — to question Ludlow 
concerning the private wrongs of which he had 
spoken, and which, at least as strongly as a 
concern for my welfare, had incited him to 
reproduce me before my mother. I was tempted 
to return to him, and demand explanation on 
that head, but the lateness of the hour pre- 
vented me. Aft«r all, it was of no great mo- 
ment. As it had not contributed to my present 
state, so it could not alter my destiny. His 
object, it seemed, had been best served by a 
religious obedience to the orders of his mis- 
tress. 

When I got home, Myte rallied me, as he 

had done on several previous evenings, on my 

singular gravity, telling his daughters to "go 

hang," for that, I was the captive of Semi- 

n 3 
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ramis. When Ninus goes to * Ninny's tomb/ 
said he, ^^ behold his successor. A spinster's 
doom, Goth, is thine. Vandal, thy portion is 
celibacy." 

Goth blushed exceedingly at this raillery, 
whilst Vandal, her father's darling, laughed in 
hearty concert with the old fellow. Mrs. 
Myte preserved a staid and uncommon for- 
mality of aspect, and shortly took occasion to 
beckon her elder daughter out of the room. 
Vandal quickly followed. Myte fell asleep, and 
at last I retired to bed, after having minutely 
examined every lineament of his droll counte- 
nance, with an endeavour to ascertain how a 
sudden announcement of the discovery I had 
made would be likely to act upon it. I re- 
served a solution of that problem till the 
morrow. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Some business out of tloors pertaining to 
Myte engaged me the nest morning. On my 
return, I discovered my master squeezed into a 
corner of the office, earnestly intent upon the 
perusal of a letter, which he shifted from one 
hand to the other in rapid alternation ; his lips, 
at inteirals, in motion; his eyes at hke times 
upnused, as though invoking a blessing upon 
himself, or a curse upon others. He did not 
see me for some minutes ; but when he did, he 
regarded me with a comical wildness of aspect, 

" Ricardo," he said, " be pleased to satisfy 
me as to whether 1 am standing on my head or 
my heels. My strong impression is that I am, 
at this present speaking, erect upon the former. 
If it should be so — carefully lay hold upon me 
by the ancles, and set me properly on end." 

I expressed a hope that nothing had occurrwt 
seriously to discompose him. 
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"There is a letter," he replied, tossing it 
into the air, "that would disturb the equani- 
rait)' of Cadmus himself— words written with 
a flash of lightning dipped in thunder, and yet 
88 plain as a proclamation." 

" What is its import, sir!"' I inquired. 

"Import!" echoed Myte; "it imports no 
good to you, I can assure you. Here, this is 
a letter — " and he took it from the ground, and 
held it before him upside down, " from Mrs. 
Brett, who tells me that you burst abruptly 
into her room, last evening, head hindmost; 
and that you attempted to frighten her with 
your tongue in your cheek; and to rob her 
with your hands in your pockets, and to 
murder her with the handle of an oyater-knife. 
and all that ; and, moreover, that you will be 
telling me a long story — (1 hope it won't be 
very long) to which I am not to listen, although 
I have a pair of ears ; and that I am to kick 
you out of doors, which I won't do, although 
I have a couple of feet." 

" Really, sir," said I, " I do not precisely 
know what this means. That I did wait upon 
Mrs. Brett—" 

" That's what I want to know about,'' said 
Myte, kindly, taking me by the hands, " Come, 
what is it? Why did you call npoa. the As- 
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Syrian Queen ? She says, you burst into her 
apartment; that you greatly alarmed her ; and 
that, had she not called her servants to her 
assistance, she knows not but you might have 
robbed or murdered her. This is her tale of 
the Bear and Fiddle ; now, let us see you make 
Bruin dance to a different tune." 

" She does not tell you, then, sir," I asked, 
" that I subsequently saw her at her mother's 
house, and that a long explanation ensued f" 

" Not a word about that," answered Myte. 
" I hope you have not been killing and rifling 
the old lady?" 

Upon this, 1 told him all, as concisely and 
clekrly as his frequent interruptions enabled 
roe to do ao — these consisting of 'Oha' — ' Ahs' 
— ' ilaveat you there, my lady !' — 'Stop there!' 
' Go on !' — ' Hilloah !' — ' Snip-snap !" and ex- 
pansions and elongations of face out of num- 
ber. 

" Well, now," he said, bustling about me 
when I had concluded, " what do you mean 
to do? what will you call yourself? who are 
you ? what's your name ?" 

" Richard Savage, — my father's name." 

" Savage !" cried Myte, " a bad name that. 
Savage ! better fitted to fight than to melt a 
dragon with. I'll tell you what; you shall 
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stay with me. You shall be my Friday — wty 
Savage. You've read Robinson Crusoe ? 
Daniel De Foe — I know him. Yon will be 
safe here. As for Woful, he must paddle his 
own canoe ; — if he goes down we can't help it. 
Poor Jeremiah ! but his face will scare the 
sharks, that's one thing, and some friendly 
dolphin will perhaps lend him a. back." 

I expressed my determination to stand by 
Ludlow to the last. 

Myte shrugged his shoulders. " Well," said 
he, " when a man's out of breath, a post is a 
serviceable thing to lean against ; but, the worst 
of it is, it won't help a man on his way. You 
are sure," he added with a questioning eye, 
and his finger in his ear, " you are sure, you 
are not Woful's nephew ? No — ^just her turn 
of face, — with a difference in the eye and the 
lip. I'll tell you what, Ricardo, Semiramis 
would tiiink it a mere, trifle to carbonado my 
little carcass — but she owes me money; and, 
until she can close my hand, she dare not open 
her mouth. Besides, what care I for her, or 
indeed, for any one ? This is not Turkey, 
where a fellow's head's off long before he 
knows why ; or his soul's shot out of his body 
with a bow-string long before he knows where- 
fore. Come up stairs, and let nie discourse 
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marvels to the feminine race. How their pretty 
ears will tingle ! — how their pretty peepers will 
blink ! — how their pretty mouths will open, 
when I tell them whom we have got amongst 
us. Bolt the door, lest the thieves shouldn't 
be honest, or the honest men should turn 
rogues while we're absent;" and he led the 
way up stairs. 

" Gather round me, good people !" exclaimed 
Myte, rushing into the room, and not at the 
moment remarking that his elder daughter 
was absent, and that his wife and Vandal liad 
retreated, on his entrance, to the other end of 
the apartment in seeming dismay, "gather round 
me, and let me communicate miraculous tidings. 
Savage, step forth," with a Betterton elevation 
of voice ; a self-styled imitation of whom he 
frequently presented. 

Mrs, Myte gave her daughter a jog with 
the elbow. 

*' Go to him, my dear— go to him," she said, 
" you can do anything with him." 

Mistress Martha, accordingly came forward 
slowly, and laj-iug her head coaxingly upon her 
father's shoulder, and stooping her dehcate 
little figure so as to assimilate to the old man's 
stature, shook her head, and gazed bewitch- 
ingly in his face. 
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" Go — go, you young wheedle r," cried Myte, 
" I can't hear anything now. It is for me to 
speak this tide, and for you to listen." 

" My dearest papa !" said Margaret ; " only 
hear me for a moment. We are sure, when you 
know all — " 

" Ha !" cried Myte, " what^s this ?" and he 
started back. " How ? You got something 
to tell, also } Flusterina, what are you going 
to cry about ? Howl ! howl ! howl ! howl ! as 
old Lear says. Where's Goth ?" 

So saying, he sprang round and encountered 
Mr, Langley, who with extended hand came, 
just then, into the room. 

" Who sent for you, with that shocking 
long countenance ?" exclaimed Myte. " That 
violin face portends a tune of dismal discord. 
Where's my Goth, I say ? if it should be as 1 
suspect '* 

" Oh I Mr. Myte !" said his wife, " hear 
what the young gentleman has to say, before 
you condemn him." 

" Well, young gentleman, what have you to 
say before 1 condemn you }" said Myte. 
" Guilty, or not guilty, to an unknown indict- 
ment ? What is the indictment. Vandal f 
What a vengeance ! Not a word ? Yoa are 
clerk of the court." 
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" My dear viuUum in parvo," sMtl Langley, 
" lend me your ear." 

'* Both," answered Mj-te, " when I have 
heard you. Only, mind you return them 
shortly ; for I find them, at times, useful." 

Encouraged by tliis nonsense of the other, 
which betokened that, whatever he had to 
commutiicate, would not be very harshly re- 
ceived, Langley took heart, 

" You must have long since seen, my dear 
sir, ray passion for your lovely daughter." 

" Your passion for my daughter !" echoed 
Myte. " Indeed, but that is one of the things 
that I had not long since, or even lately, seen. 
Have you, ladies, seen anything of what Wild- 
goose calls his passion ! But which of my 
lovely daughters do you mean ? Are they not 
both lovely ? Have you seen it, Ricardo ?" 

" I have," said I, smiling. 
" Then, why had you not called tome, and let 
me have a sight ? I'll tell you what, Wildgoose ; 
you must distribute your passion, as you term 
it, in small portions amongst the married men 
of your acquaintance, to be carried to their 
wives, by way of rarity." 

" My passion," urged Langley, " is not to 
be distributed; nay, it cannot he diminished. 
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Don't you remember what Butler makes i 
Hudibras say?" 

" Why, he makes him aay a great maay 
more good things than you and I will ever say. 
Out with it. What is it f" 

" To a similar requisition to that you so 
unreasonably made to me," said Langley, 

' Quoth he, to bid me not to love 
!■ to forbid my pulie (o move, 
Mj beard tu grow, mj ears to prick u 
Or,'whea I'm iii afit, to hickup.' 



That clinches the argument. Now what^ fOyn 
dear Multum, have you got to urge against me ? f 
Here I am— a man of good family— of grea^J 

expectations — of " 

" Of figure not contemptible — of reputation, 
so-so, as the world goes,'" said Myte. " I know j 
all that. But tell me, young fellow, is not your 
father a Baronet, and am 1 not a plain old 
fellow? (Good Lord deliver us! if he knew 
what rny father was !) and will he not, shuuld ' 
1 encourage your passion, and send you to 
church to get married, come to me, saj'icg with 
a high-bred face, and a voice hke the click 
of a pistol. — 'Why did you countenance the 
match ? Why did you permit the match ? 
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Why did you make the match ? Why hadn't 
you forbidden the match ? And here I am at 
your service — your niatcli !' Then will he take 
me to the back of Montague House, and blow 
out these poor paltry old brains of mine, telling 
me to go and match them. Oh ! hang your 
match ! I shall be blown up with your match! 
Thanke'e, good Guy Fawkea — none of your 
matches for me." 

" To prevent that,' ' said Langley, "for we 
know the delicacy of your scruples, — and that 
the old gentleman shall not have so much to 
aay, for which, if you knew the state of his 
lungs, you would commend my considerateness 
— Mistress Martha and 1 have already con- 
tracted that match. Allow me to bring her to 
you to crave your blessing," 

"Married!" exclaimed Myte, "and no con- 
aent asked till it's too late to say ' no ;' a 
father's highest privilege, and sometimes his 
greatest luxury — here goes !" and he took to 
his heels, and ran out of the room. 

" Follow him, dear Martha," cried Mrs. 
Myte, alarmed, "he'll do something rash — I'm 
sure he will. I've heard the beat do one rash 
thing in tlieir Uvea," 

" Stay, my dear," said Langley, detaining 
Martha, " there's no occasion to follow him, 
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I assure you. It's all right, I can see that. 
Let him alone." 

Myte presently entered, bearing in his hand 
an unsheathed rapier, not much longer than a 
skewer. 

" Look'ee, Wildgoose," said he, " I did think 
of boring a hole through your body, but to turn 
my house into a lachrymatory would answer 
no good purpose. Besides, I'd as lief live 
with crocodiles, if they'd let me, as with howl- 
ing women. Dear me ! bring me thy wife ; and 
for the Baronet, if he doesn't like it, take her 
to him ; and if he doesn't love her when he 
' has seen her, his eyes are no better then his 
heart, though they may be twice as large.'' 

With these words, he relinquished to my hands 
the sword^ and having contentedly received a 
rapturous kiss from his wife, was led to a chair. 

Langley tripped out in haste, and brought in 
his bride. 

^* Thou rascal !" cried Myte, shaking his 
head at the blushing and trembling girl ; 
*' what dost thou expect ?" 

** Your blessing, sir," said Langley, approach- 
ing with her ; and down upon their knees the 
two dropped midway between Myte and his wife. 

^' And is that all you expect ?" said Myte. 
" Curses and hard crusts ought not to go to- 
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getber, ought they madam ?" winking at his 
wife ; " and so, we wiU give her our blessing, if 
she will be satisfied with hard crusts. Love 
goes a great way — a great way — especially from 
sorry fate. Vandal, you shall have all tlie 
money, and this headstrong girl shall have our 
blessing. Rise, and give me a kiss." 

" 1 dare say," resumed Myte, when his wife 
and daughter had somewhat recovered their 
composure ; " I dare say, Wildgoose, you can 
find some young fellow to take this other girl 
o£f our hands. We are not mightily particular, 
after you. We shan't turn away a lord, unless 
he happen to be very rich indeed." 

" Indeed, my dear papa, I mean never to 
raarry," cried Vandal. 

" Ho ! ho ! is it so," exclaimed Myte, " then 
I must keep a wary eye upon you. You are 
sure, madam," turning to his wife, " there's 
no tall spark in any of the closets or cupboards ? 
If there be, let him come forth, and away with 
her. What, then, will you stay with us, and 
comfort our old age, and be a good and obe- 
dient girl, and never think of the men-folk !" 

" That I will,"' said the girl heartily, " only 
you must promise to love my sister as well as 
before." 
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"So 1 will," replied Myte, "if that husband 
of hers will promise never to love her less." 

*' No fear of that," said Langley, " it shall be 
the study of my life to make her happy." 

" You may t^any off all the honours without 
studying very deeply that branch of science," 
cried Myte : " there are very few graduates in 
Hymen's university. But, what ! do you think 
we are going to furnish forth a marriage table 
for you ? Flusterina ; have you made any pre- 
paraticjns for a banquet V 

" Mrs. Myte, at my desire, has not," said 
Langley, " 1 wish you to see my new apart- 
ments. I think you will approve them. Every- 
thing is in readiness for your reception." 

" Have with you, then," cried Myte. " We 
will see you fairly on your journey." 

" And Freeman shall be of the party," cried 
Langley. 

I excused myself earnestly on the plea of 
particular business with Ludlow, whom I had 
engaged to meet in the evening. 

" Ha ! — there," exclaimed Myte, " if I hadn't 
well nigh forgot all about Freeman. His 
name's not Freeman — but Savage. He is now, 
good people, Richard Savage, son of the late 
Earl Rivers and the present Mrs. Brett." 
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And Myte, hereupon, entered into a detailed 
account of ray history. 

The ladies, after their curiosity had been 
amply gratified, severally, and with great 
warmth, congratulated me on my good fortune. 

" Nay," said Myte, " Hicardo's coat of arms 
may be good enough, and I am not going to 
pick a hole in it ; but I don't know that we 
have much occasion to congratulate him. 
Here's Langley knows the lady well. What 
do you say ? la he to laugh or cry — are we to 
he glad or sorry?" 

" She will hardly be brought to acknowledge 
you, Dick," said Langley,' " there is not a 
prouder woman in England than Mrs. Brett; 
and, for my part, I think her mother and the 
steward have contrived — innocently, perhaps— 
to give a warrant for her hostility towards you, 
which, indeed, if all 1 have heard of her he 
true, she scarcely requires, but of wiiich I fear 
she wilt avail herself. I know those, however, 
who have great interest with her, and they shall 
be moved in your behalf. The Colonel, too, 
is not a bad man ; and if we could only get hitn 
to stir in the matter — for he is one of the most 
indolent and careless of men — 1 believe he 
could influence her, even to a good purpose." 
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" He must be a moral Hercules who could 
do that/' cried Myte, " and the Colonel has 
no passion for laborious efforts. How that 
man got a reputation for the possession of 
good parts is a marvel to me, Wildgoose." 

" Nay/* said Langley, " I believe he has 
abilities. Steele has a high opinion of him. 
It may truly be said of him that he has hidden 
his talent under a bushel." 

'^ May it ?" returned Myte. " I believe it 
may truly be said he has hidden the bushel 
also ; for nobody ever saw it ; unless you mean 
he has kept his talent in his head, which is as 
large as a bushel. His wisdom was not very 
manifest when he married his wife. Where 
are the womenkind ?" 

" They are gone to dress/' said Langley. 
" Some thought the Colonel a wise man in 
that instance, sir ; consider her fortune — it was 
very considerable.'' 

" Consider the lady that went with it," cried 
Myte. 

" I believe he was very poor," said Langley. 

" So poor/' returned Myte, " that Gibber 
lent him a clean shirt to propose marriage in. 
I would rather have married Gibber's washer- 
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" Let US suppose he was in love, Multum ; 
she was a very fine woman, and I beUere the 
Colonel thought her a rara avu." 

" Many a man," said Myte, " thinks he has 
secured a black swan, and finds afterwards that 
he has chosen a begrimed goose." 

" Hang it, she is no goose neither;" said 
Langley laughing, " But, soft. We forget 
we are speaking of Dick's mother." 

" Gadso, that's true," cried Myte. " He'll 
be calling us to an account. Spare my grey 
hairs, Ricardo ; I'm old and garrulous; and 
turn your wrath against him. But you must 
come with us. Woful has no claim or title 
to you; and, on my word, had he been your 
worst enemy, he could not more effectively 
have injured you with Semiramis." 

" It is because I begin to suspect as much," 
I said, " that I am above all things ansious 
that every part of this business should be 
cleared up. Besides, sir, I fear I should be 
but a dull guest at your happy board." 

" Well, what say you, Wildgoose !" said 
Myte. " We must not have a death's head at 
our table ; and if Woful has been playing & 
false game, the sooner the cards are snatched 
out of bis hand, the better ; and so we must do 
witbout the lad." 

vol.. I. I 
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It wu a relief to me to be spared frofn the 
inteniied feHtiHties, to which (fyte departed 
with all the eager slitcrity of « chQd. In the 
erening, I called apon Ladlow. 1 found him 
in k «tate of the deepest dejection. 

" Sit down, Richard," he sud, on percetring 
mc, " and whatever you do, don't speak to me 
hastily, or in anger, I cannot bear it — I tell yoo 
I cannot and will not bear it." 

" What is the matter?" I inquired. 

" Nothing," he replied moodily. " Nothing? 
— yeK, this, — that to be honest, and f^tbfid, 
and attached — like a dOg to hia master — and I 
have been as a dog to my mistress, — is to 
entitle oneself to be treated like a dog — like a 
mad dog— to be knocked on the head — or shot 
^-or strung up to a cross-beam." 

" Really, Ludlow," I replied, " I do not 
understand what is the drift of this talk," 

" That's because you know nothing of the 
world," he said, hastily ; " when yoa come to 
live a little longer, you will find that ingratitude 
is as common as desert; and that it is the 
return for it — tlie payment — the exchange for 
it Would you believe it?" 

" What am 1 to doubt or to believe ?" I said, 
after a pause. " I know that men are not 
always treated accorduig to their deserts. If 
Uiey were—" 
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" There would be more fools than knaves 
amongst us," he cried with a laugh of bitter- 
" Would you believe, Richard Savage 
— aye, that's your name — we'll hold to that — 
sha'n't we } — would you believe that my Lady 
charges me with having acted falsely by her 
in placing you with Mr. Myte ? She says I 
must have been certain (what if I was ?} that 
the secret would be soon out, Mrs. Brett 
having frequent occasion to call upon Myte. 
She talks of a natural sympathy — an attraction 
— I know not what beside — that would lead 
you to take a deep interest in her ; and that by 
a sort of intuition, as she calls it, you would 
have discovered your relationship to her, even 
had you no previous hint to guide you towards 
that conclusion. Well, I answer, I swore you 
should never know from me the secret ; and 
you did not learn it from me. Is not that 
sufficient 1 And, besides, I told her that wheo 
I 80 swore, it was upon the understanding that 
yoQ were one day to be made acquainted with 
it by herself. Now, she says, she had long 
since renounced that intention. False, Dick- 
false ; or, if true, does not that, oufffU not that, 
Ci my oath ?" 
nk so," I answered; "that 
_ 
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being the condition upon which you took the ' 
oatli." 

" You think so — you think so ? then I am 
satisfied. My Lady threatens to turn me from 
her service. She may do that — perhaps she 
will ; but I do not think that she will dare, 
although, to be sure, she wit! have one to 
incite her to it, who never takes a wicked thing 
in hand without going through witli it. She 
says, that I have made ill-blood between her- 
self and her daughter for ever ; and that I have 
embittered her future life. Not for mine — which, 
however, is not worth much, would I do that 
wilUngly ; for she has been a kind and a gene- 
rous lady to me; but are the wicked ever to 
prevail? Is justice never to be done i Am I to 
see you excluded from your rights for ever, 
because my mistress is weak enough to fear 
her daughter more than her Maker ? No, no, 
that must not be. I shall be the humble in- 
strument of bringing her back into the right 
path — of getting justice done to you — of exe- 
cuting vengeance upon her — your mother," 

" Tou talk of vengeance, as you have hinted 
before, in relation to my mother," I said ; 
" docs it not occur to you, Mr. Ludlow, that 
I am the last person in the world to whom 
such language should be addressed ?" 
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•' Why, she will never own you,'' he cried, 
*' you do not suppose that she will ever own 
you. It is for you, aa well as for me, to per- 
secute her — to harass her — to circumvent her — 
to triumph over her; to make her do that for 
you, which she will never do unless she be 
made- Why, she hates you, Richard," he 
continued in a loud voice, " she loathes you ; 
and it must be our business to make her bate 
you bke any poison ; and then we shall draw 
her purse-atrings — and, oh ! then she must 
treat you as though she loved you, wishing 
you," pointing downwards, " there before her, 
all the while." 

" Work out your own ends, sir," I replied, 
" and let me pursue my own course. I shall 
once again, strongly, but respectfully, ui^e my 
claims upon Mrs. Brett. A second applica- 
tion may avail me." 

Ludlow shook his head. " It won't. It 
must be made witli threats — threats reiterated 
—threats fulfilled. Then it may . avail you. 
Otherwise — ugh ! How she would laugh were 
she told of your simplicity." 

" Tell me the reason," said I, " why you 
nourish this extraordinary enmity against her." 

" Did I not hint at it," he answered quickly, 
** last night, when we were up stairs ? That 
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hint was plain speech to her. She Icnows, now, 
how Uttle cause I have to love her — ^how tnach 
— how much to hate her." 

" You said something about your wife," 1 

rejoined, " and a certain Mr. 1 foi^t his 

name." 

" / don't," said he, *' Mr. Bennett, that was 
his name." 

" I never knew that you had been married," 
I observed. 

" Ohl but I have," he replied, " married? 
yes," covering his face with his hands, " and , 
miserable too — how miserable no one can ever 
know. Shall 1 tell you all ? — very shortly — if I 
can. You will not despise me — you will not 
laugh at me; for these things are laughed at; 
they are pleasant jests to some, bat not to me. ] 
I could not bear it from you, Richard." 

I entreated htm to compose himself, for, 
when he uncovered his face, I perceived that 
it was ghastly pale, and assured him of m^ 
sympathy. I began to suspect what it was 
eh was about to communicate. 

*' Let me see," he said, afi^r a long pause. 
" How shall 1 begin ? I entered the service of 
Lady Mason, a mere boy — a boy from the 
country. After a time I was taken into favour 
by her, but found no favour in the eyes of the 
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daughter — your mother — then a very young 
woman. I was glad when she was married to 
Lord Macclesfield. My only trouble, or dis- 
comfort, rather, was removed with her. Well, 
I grew up into manhood. A young girl — 
Jane Barton — came into the service of my lady. 
She was lively, good-natured^-or seemed so — 
and pretty. Oar fellow-servants said that she 
was very vain and giddy. I did not think so. 
I became attached to her, and she to mc. It 
is a lie of those who said she never loved me. 
She did love me — 1 know it. At length, I 
mustered courage to ask my lady's permission 
to marry Jane, It was granted ; Lady Mason 
kindly adding, that we should continue in her 
service, till she could find means to set us up 
in a small way of business. We were married." 
Here Ludlow sighed heavily. 

" Oh my God !" he said suddenly, striking 
his bosom with his clenched hands, " there is 
no other name for it that I feel here, and that 
1 have felt since then — no other name but an- 
guish — anguish. I must go on. We had not 
been long married, when Mrs. Brett (oh ! that 
cursed woman, not then Mrs. Brett) returned 
to her mother, divorced— about to be so — 
disgraced — infamous. It was natural — was it 
not ? although she had ever treated me with 
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ridicale azid oontempl ; — (wiir, she ued 
moQly to caJl me a sneakm^ boond, a ucgping 
puasite,abase wretdi); stQl h wis only pvopery 
she, die dangfater of my cxcrilrni mutiai^ tibmt 
I shoold tzcat her with an oatwud and 
icipect. 1 {»tied her (she woold hale 
dian die em- ifid, or does» if dieknew tibat I 
pitied her; and I oondocted my^df bcfiwe 
her widi more than mr former refercBoe. Tins 



her heart is ffint. As the 
ofherifiacrace wore otfLor, perhaps I 
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—for she would be familiar with her inferiors 
— they have told me, that she frequently said 
to them, that Jane would come to no good — 
that slie was too vain and heedless — unre- 
strained in her speech and manner — and that 
' poor Ludlow" must take as much care of her, 
as though she were worth keeping. You may 
say this was light talk merely ; forgotten as 
soon as uttered ; and that I was a fool to think 
about it. Judge. 

" At this time. Colonel Brett became a con- 
stant visitor. I had previously assisted Lady 
Mason in her project of removing you, that 
there might be no obstacle ro the match be- 
tween the Colonel and her daughter. I felt 
for the situation of my lady ; and although 1 
hated, I would not injure her daughter. Have 
I not told you this before ? Well — the Colonel 
brought with him a friend— a young gentleman, 
Mr. Bennett — the handsome Mr. Bennett. 
He possessed a liveliness, a vivacity and spirit, 
that made him a general favourite with women ; 
and he was so I believe, falthough she some- 
times smiles upon those she would kill) with 
Mrs. Brett." 

Here Ludlow again paused, wiping his fore- 
head with his handkerchief. 

" I talk too much,"' he said, at length, " but 
1 3 
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I can't help it. You would hear it. Toti 
won't believe what 1 am going to tel! you ; but 
it is very true. Our house-keeper, Mrs 
Bevan — she is long since dead — it was she, 
Richard, who discovered you in your mother's 
bed, in the middle of it, so covered over with 
the clothes that you must have been suffo- 
cated had you remained there a minute lonj^ 
— well, this worthy woman, who was much 
esteemed in the family, overheard a conver- 
sation between Mrs. Brett and my young 
gentleman — the handsome Mr. Bennett. It 
was your gay talk, your rattle — such as passes 
between ladies and gentlemen, and would pass 
with none beside. Now, this is what you will 
not believe — the substance of this rattle. My 
wife was, in part, the subject of it. ' Mr. 
Bennett was a dangerous man, — 'he was, no 
doubt, aware of his power,'— ' it would he too 
cruel of him,' — ' it really would be too cruel of 
him,' — ' for young women were so easily misled, 
80 very easily tempted to go wrong,' — astray 
they call it, (astray, till they have gone, and 
then the kind and virtuous world will never 
admit them into the fold again) — yes, and * she 
could see that Jane was taken with him' — 
poor girl ! ' she was very young, and had a poor 
sneak of a husband, to be sure !' All this was 
said, and more ; and there was honid laugh- 




ing, Mrs. Bevan told me, and, I suppose, 
graceful taps with the fan, and glances with 
the eye, and ' come, come, sir, you must not 
think of it." — Hell-bom instigations, Richard, 
that lead men upon acts which send them down 
to it. The woman, who was friendly to mc, told 
me this that she had heard, to set me on my 
guard. I took this opportunity of cautioning 
Jane against any designs that might be laid 
for her. I conjured her to be scrupulous in 
her conduct, to repulse any advances the man 
might make to her. There was, and for some- 
time had been, a change {I remembered it 
afterwards,) not only in her manners, but in 
her sentiments. She reproached my foolish 
suspicions, as she called them — she rallied me 
on my jealousy, — she ridiculed my pretensions 
to call her to account, or to bring her conduct 
into question — even between ourselves. She 
would take her own course. Conscious, as she 
supposed, of her own virtue, she knew not her 
own weakness. 

" At last — but why do I go on f Cannot you 
guess the rest?" clasping his hands over hia 
head. " Oh Richard !" and he came towards me, 
and said in a low, soft, voice, " that was some- 
thing to make a man curse the gift of a sense 
which the great God has bestowed upon us as 



a blessing. Listen to this," whispering a few 
words into my ear. "Well — what would you 
have done, had it been you ?" 

" Stabbed her to tlie heart," I exclaimed, 
vehemently, " oh ! my dear Ludlow 1 and 
trampled liim under my feet till he was dead — 
and after he was dead." 

"Ha! ha 1 ha!" cried Ludlow. "Oh! no, 
no. That 1 could not do — to her ; and to him 
what could 1 do ? Why, sir,'' stepping briskly 
up to me, "he was a fine gentleman — a very 
fine gentleman — a very fine gentleman, indeed, 
— and I — a poor, beggarly servant — a menial — a 
fellow without passions, or feelings, or affec- 
tions. What would he have said to me ? What 
would be have done to me ? I tliink I see him 
now, shaking with an air of indifference a 
pinch of snuff trom his white and delicate 
fingers, and taking me by the nose with them, 
which he would have wrenched out of my face. 
Or, only see ; flinging his coat back from his 
elegant waistcoat — the handsome dog [damn 
him ! damn him !} would iiave advanced upon 
me, thus, — his sword drawn like lightning. 
' Rot you, sirrah !' says he, — ' what com- 
plain! to a gentleman Uke me!' and then, 
' Ha ! ha ! Ludlow ; I have you there — and 
there— and there again !' his eyes sparkling — 
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his brows raised — his lip curling with noble 
pride to see the poor devil writhing upon his 
sword till he could writhe no longer — to be 
flung afterwards upon a dunghill. Oh 
Richard !" and the poor fellow, breathless and 
exhausted, threw himself into a chair, and 
gave vent to a passion of hysterical weeping. 

I approached, and would have comforted 
him, had I known how. I wrung his hand in 
silence, and patted him on the shoulder. 

" Let me confess," he resumed, after many 
minutes, " to you I will do so — that I am a 
coward. I was a tiniid, fearful boy, of a 
delicate constitution, and was brought up by a 
tender and doting mother, whose weakness of 
nature I inherited. My sister, you may re- 
member, was not without spirit. Why, her 
brutal husband once knocked me down before 
a room-full of people, and I dared not return 
the blow. Are you not ashamed of me, 
that 1 can own this much to you ?" 

I was not more ashamed than shocked, 
" Go on with your story," I said, " if, indeed, 
you have anytlung more to tell me." 

■'Nothing but this," said Ludlow. "Thai 
of which 1 told you could not be kept secret. 
/ never saw my wife in this bouse again. She 
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was tamed away— out — into the worid — to ex- 
piate her crime ? no, but to become a wretch 
— an outcast. My poor girl, whom kind 
treatment — I know it would — ^^night have 
saved ; whom I could have forgiven — for what 
are we all but frail creatures ? and if we cannot 
pardon, how shall we be pardoned ? was aban- 
doned of all, and is now, I fear to say ao, 
beyoad the reach of pardon. But — " be 
cried, his eyes brightening as he spoke, " I 
had my vengemce upon Bennett — vengeance of 
which he could not deprive me. When he 
was run through the body by another fine 
gentleman, who possessed as much coorage, 
aad more skill than himself^God forgive me, 
it was a wicked jov to me to hear that the 
other fine gentleman was in the wrong in the 
quarrel, and that Bennett ought to have run 
kim through the body — I sar, after he was 
buried, I had my vengeance out of him. I 
went and stamped upon his grave, and spat 
upon it, and it did my very soul good. I 
would not have changed places with him then, 
as I had often wished to do with a dead man 
before." 

" Do not talk so," I said, " yoo do not 
mean that you did this. I hope you did not 
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even think of it. Remember what you have 
si«d just now, ' If we cannot pardon, how 
shall we be pardoned !' " 

" It is very true," he answered, slowly, " but 
1 fear we only say so of those whom we wish 
to pardon, I hojie, Richard, you also may not 
one day discover how hard it is even to bear 
that in mind. If you can do so, and more 
than this, act in the spirit of it, your mother 
will have the happiness of knowing that she 
taught you forgiveness of injuries." 

Ludlow's story had affected my spirits, and 
I sought to change the subject. I told him, 
therefore, of the marriage of Myte's daughter 
to Langley. 

"Mr. Myte," he said, "is a very worthy 
little man, and very good-natured. I don't 
know whether it would be well to acquaint him 
of the relation in which you stand to Mrs. 
Brett." 

" I have already done so," I observed. 
" My mother lost no time. She has written to 
him an enlarged account, with additions of her 
own, of my intrusion upon her, — saying that I 
intended to rob and murder her, and insisting 
diat I should be turned out of hia house." 

" You will pardon her for that ?" cried 
Ludlow, " better begin at once ; she will tax 
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your Christian charity before she has done 
with yoa. That is so like her. Myte means 
to dismiss you?" 

" He does not," I replied. " He bestows no 
credit on her invention j and will retain me in 
spite of her." 

" Very good," said Ludlow, *' but that will 
not last. Sbe is connected with him. Your 
mother has engagements of business with him, 
and my lady likewise. What falsehood, cun- 
ning, cruelty, malice, perjury will do, that will 
Mrs. Brett attempt. M\-te is not a steadfast 
man. He is not open or sincere. You arc 
young, and are, 1 dare say, amused and misled 
by his eccentricity and fooleries. I know him 
well. His heart is good ; but what heart will 
stand against habit, custom, opinion ? He 
loves and looks up to rank. What! he 
seemed, for the moment, suprised and incensed 
that Mr. Langley should have carried off his 
daughter, did he ? Nothing could more jump 
with his dearest wishes." 

I thought Ludlow somewhat unjust to my 
friend Myte, and told him so. 

" You must not mistake me," said he, " Myte 
is a good little roan. 1 have said so, and I 
believe it. But, what motive can he have that 
will weigh in a moment's comparison, for 
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standing by you, with the strong interest he 
has to lean to Mrs. Brett? He profits by 
her — he gets money by her; and men of the 
world do not easily yield such chances. In an 
indifferent case, I believe he would be always 
on the just side." 

•' We will wait and see before we condemn 
him," said I. "I will not commence hos- 
tilities agaiiist my mother." 

" You would not do so, were you to begin 
now," he replied ; " she will repeat before you 
can commence, I doubt not. Yon shall stay 
supper with me. 1 am much easier now I 
Lave tuld you all. Perhaps, dear Dick, we may 
live together ere long. But," turning to me, 
" 1 shall stay here as long as 1 can, to thwart 
her in that quarter," pointing upwards, 
" Lady Mason is weak — the other is wicked ; 
and when weakness and wickedness play a 
band together— which wins f Not the one 
that holds the best cards, often." 

" Myle almost thought that you had been 
playing a false game," said I, 

" Did he ;" he returned. " I shall be glad 
if he play his own true." 

It was very late when I arose to leave Ludlow 
for the night. 

** Ttiey do one good, these conversations with 
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yoU} Richard," he said, as we parted. ' 
not know when I have been so happy. You 
must come to me frequently. Keep up your 
spirits ; for we have much to do— both of us ; 
we two, else, shall hardly be a match fur that 
one." 

" My spirits are always good, thank Heaven 1" 
I replied, wringing his hand ; " and yet, Ltu 
low, I cannot express to you how much yoi 
story has affected me." I had been thinking on 
it, during the evening. " Still — perhaps there 
was hardly sufficient in what fell from Mrs. 
Brett, as overheard by the houaekeepei 
justify your beUef that she designed this wroB£ 
should be done to yuu. It might have bera, 
and perhaps was, mere idle talk — the licence of 
the great world." 

"The shameful insults — ^jeers— mockeries — 
mock-pity — oh ! the shocking merriment," he 
said, lajdng his hand upon my arm, " these I 
have not told you — these, that confirmed what 
else, it is Hkely, might have passed away. So 
help me. Heaven ! Richard, I could not bring 
myself to make even her so despicable in the 
sight of a human being, as the relation of these 
would have made her to you. No, no : let 
all that rest, where it is — here. It were suffi- 
cient vengeance to me (that X should say so !} 
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to taake her acknowledge you for her son. If 
she cannot be brought to do so, what aeed 
have I uf vengeatice i She irtml have a heart 
somewhere, she will fiud it in her bosom some 
day. When she doet find it, James Ludlow's 
TTork will be better done, than James Ludlow 
can do it.'' 

1 had hoped that, when I got home, Myte 
and his family either would not have returned, 
or that they would have retired to bed. I was 
partly mistaken. 

"Ricardo!" cried the voice of Myte irom 
within, as I passed the closed door of th^ 
sitting-room, " come hither, thou miseltoe on 
the genealogical tree," 

I opened the door, and entered. Myte was 
seated by himself, divested of shoes, cravat and 
wig ; his knees unbuckled, his eyes in a hazei 
a pleasant smile upon his mouth, and a hand 
upon his chin. He was fuddled. 

Finding that he did not speak, after a few 
moments I approached, and inquired whether 
I should assist him to bed. 

" I have been to good dinners," said he, at 
length i " but never was 1 at such a dinner. 
I have drunk good wine; but never such wine. 
I have metchoice spirits; but never such spirits. 
Ricardo," he continued, rubbing his ear, " I 
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have heard Nicolini and Mrs. Tofts ; but they 
screeched — oh ! bird of wisdom ! how they did 
screech, compared to the nightingales I have 
heard this night. ' Tootle-too/ cries the flute. 
* Have with you,' says the fiddle. * And me 
too,' goes the hautboy. Heads wagging, bows 
and courtesies, swan -sailing, ghost-gliding, 
ducking and diving, tiptoe-striding ; and all 
because Goth has married a Baronet's sod." 

" Mr. Mj-t*, are you coming to bed, this 
night!" cried the voice of his spouse from 
above. " Mr. Freeman, be so good as to bring 
him up stairs." 

" I come," sud Myte, ri^ng with some dif- 
ficulty. " Savage is your name, not Freeman," 
turning to me. " That name, though, is a good 
one to any body who wants a good name — and 
who does not ? I'll have it, and marry again ; 
and leave Flusterina to the willow-trees. We 
have been talking of you, Ricardo, and to 
good purpose. Semiramis must succumb." 

" Permit mc, dear sir, to help you up stairs," 
said I, for 1 heard Mrs. Mj-te fidgetting and 
fuming on the landing. 

" Vandal will go soon," said he, with a wise 
look in my face, " The fellows sharpened their 
eyes upon her, as Job says. Poor Job ! He 
had a wife. Vandal will be taken from me. 
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and then desolation to this household." Here 
he affected to whimper. "Never mind," he 
added, " perhapSj in a few years we shall see 
little toddles waddling about this room, as 
grave as though they knew they were one day 
to be drawn out into men and women." 

This contemplation was so pleasing, that he 
remained in it for a considerable time ; heed- 
less of Mrs. Myte's importunities and of my 
endeavours to second them. 

" Blessed bawlers !" he exclaimed at length, 
with a farewell wave of the hand, as though 
the creatures of his imagination had just wad- 
dled, or were then waddling through the oppo- 
site wall, and he turned out of the room. He 
favoured me with a. frisk as 1 left him at his 
own door. 
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■s WAIT* rrmr a nwTini 
nr wuotM 



Oh^ my motber ! Should these pages erer 
meet thine eyes — and it shall not be my fiinlt 
if they do not — ^will it not be a dear and sdf* 
hugging delight to thee, to see what trooble I 
have been at to portray thee and thy doings ? 
It would be so, but that I prevent thy trans- 
ports, thus. Let me whisper it in thine ear — 
an ear never deaf to an unworthy confession. 
It is a labour of love to me. Mine are the 
self-huggings — the triumphant snappings of the 
thumb and finger — the ecstatic rubbing of the 
palms. As Falstaff was not only witty himself, 
but the cause of wit in others ; so art thou, not 
only wicked, but an instigation to wickedness 
in me. Else why the abominable exultation I 
confess I feel — ^and cannot choose but feel, in 
devoting thee to past-saving infamy ? Jervas 
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has painted thy beautiful face — or Kneller, per- 
haps : be it mine to trace in ink — (it reminds 
me of the stuff in thy heart) the hideous 
lineaments of thy mind — the loathsome features 
of thy soul, which, wert thou not so wicked, 
would have passed through, upwards, into thy 
face, rendering it ghastly — a thing to shudder 
at — thyself a thing to curse, first — afterwards, 
to pray for. The best I can do, I believe, will 
be but a sorry outline — a meagre, scratchy 
performance. Such as it ia, however, I com- 
mend it to thee. 

On the next morning, I sat me down, and 
addressed a long letter to Mrs. Brett, in which 
I related, in full, the history of my Ufe — how I 
was brought up by Mrs. Freeman — how I was 
sent to school by Lady Mason — my withdrawal 
thence — my ten days' sojourn at the shoe- 
maker's — nothing was forgotten or omitted. In 
conclusion, I implored her, for her own sake 
as well as for mine, to acknowledge me without 
delay, and mthout reservation, too; since I 
would not be satisfied (I told her so) with less 
n an entire, open, world-wide recognition of 
my claims. At the same time, I conceded 
thus much; that if the maternal eye were 
likely to feel sore at my constant or occasional 
presence, an allon'ance, such as might befit my 
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bbth Mid rank, iroutd st once satisfy me, and 4 
relieve her, of my society. 

The letter ms s strong one — a prudent man 
might, haply, say that it was too strong. 

Strong as my letter was, hoirever, it was not 
Htrong enough to bring back an answer. Nor 
were a second or a third more succeasfiil. I 
heard, indeed, from Mytc, that Mrs. Brett had 
issaed a second command to htm to get rid of 
me. She aiwertcd, that I was an impudent 
impostor, act in motion by Ludlow, who -v 
my uncle ; and she put it to Myte's discretion 
whether ho would continue to harbour a young 
knave, nn implied encouragement of whom 
would generate a suspicion that he favoured 
the fraud, and proposed to participate the ex- 
jwctcd profits from it. This insinuation sturtg 
Mytc not H little. 

" Wildgoose is aealous in your behalf," he 
said one day, " and has set some of his friends 
to sound Semiramis about you ; but who out 
fitthom in a rough sea? She will hare it, yoa 
must pack. Now, 1 don't like that. What ^ 
would you do, Kicardo ; you know ? Jerenui 
is no uncle of j-ours, it seems ; and has i 
rcMsou to tor* yoa for your motfao's sake; ■ 
as to her, wba yoa obtain nooey frost I 
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guineas, and fling them down to us, and shall 
look to see bat-fowlers abroad to catch them in 
cobwebs. I don't care this," he added, shew- 
ing a little bit of his thumb, " for her talk 
about my taking a portion of the plunder. — 

'Truepeaaf vis a vortLy squI. 
Be mighl liive had bslf, but he wintcd tbe whole.' 

If Truepenny got nothing, whose fault but 
Truepenny's ? Are you assured of Wofiil's 
-honesty ?" 

"Perfectly,"! replied; "and so, I hope, sir, 
are you. To do Mrs. Brett a little charity, 
pray, do not do him a great injustice." 

"Heigho!" sighed Myte; "charity begins 
at home. She'll take the bread out of my 
mouth, that'll be the end of it ; and 1 shall be 
compelled to sell my woodcocks to buy a stick 
to trudge through the world with." (He called 
his collection of wretchedly-carved heads hia 
woodcocks) . 

This was said jestingly ; but I suspected 
there was a little seriousness at the bottom of 

. However, I did not openly remark upon 

at the time. 

I went to see Ludlow frequently. One 

■ening, about three weeks after the grand dis- 

VOL,. I. K 
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covery, I met him on the steps of Lady Mason's 
house. He was going, he said, to make a call 
in the neighbourhood. As we walked along 
he told me that Lady Mason remained very 
sullen, and that she appeared to brood over 
the recent event ; that Mrs. Brett called upon 
her very ofiten ; and that after these visits 
she grew more and more morose and taciturn. 

^Silence is a bad thing/' said Ludlow, 
'^ when it is long kept up. There is too much 
talking after it." 

^^ Has she given you any reason to believe 
that Mrs. Brett intends to recognise me ?'* I 
inquired. '^ Do you think I may expect her 
good offices V 

'' I don't know," repUed Ludlow. '' She 
has said nothing*— which says too much. But 
you will have your own way. I tell you, 
nothing less than threats will serve—threats 
put in execution. Have you yet decided upon 
applying to Colonel Brett ?'* 

*^ I have ; and I will do so." 

^* How does Myte behave ? Has he learned 
what the world calls prudence ?*' 

" I see no material change/' 1 replied, " per- 
haps, he is not so very friendly and familiar as 
before.'' 
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" My tDOther used to say," remBrlced Ludlow, 
" porridge will cool of itself, if you give it time 
— it needs not cold breath." 

" Do not be too hasty to jud^e him," swd I. 
" My mother's cunning might deceive—" 

'* A better and a worse man than Myte," 
cried Ludlow, " Good as he is, he would 
rather run up a hill after a fox, than down 
a bill after a falling child. That is another old 
saying. I remember these things now." 
He halted at the door of a decent house. 
** Will you wait for me a few minutes here," 
he said, " I have soroethiog to tell you." 
He returned in a short time. 
" Do you think me s fool r" be said, " I 
have been doing b very extrtordtnary tfaii^ 
lately.*' 

And pny what is that f" I uked, mtffiiig. 
** Youlaagh, Dick," herepBed,*' aMQticbw 
••y, 'wbeodoyonotbertlkaiilbalithtluflp?' 
be added, aAcr a paaa^ 
al haa been brovght to Ugjit, Mf 
_ hMbeeamaebtKNiUed; thacbaa ban 

tt^uatore of jof aadpaia; aad I am»-wmk. 

Wea, fiid^; Am faaMc Mriiia 
tad; astaaAeaHilaW—^ 
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servants wondering, and applying to me with 
their eyea for a satisfaction of their curiosity^ 
I took to walking abroad of an evening. On 
one of these evenings— let me speak out at 
once — on the second evening after the scene 
up-stairs — I saw her." 

" Whom ?" said I, interrupting him. 

" My wife," he replied, " Jane Barton- 
Jane — Ludlow. Richard," he resumed, press- 
ing ray arm, as if to forestall any expostulation 
I might design to offer, — " no human eye ever 
beheld such an object. So worn — wasted — 
emaciated. Richard, she asked alms^-charity ; 
she was starving : I could see that she was 
starving. She will die," he said, quickly. 
*• She will die — I know that — soon, 1 shall j 
not — I cannot, tell you what followed. Am j 
I a atone ? I took this lodging for her — she is | 
taken care of. She shall be, till — she dies. I [ 
have been to see her. Dick, if I could recat 
the past ; if she were innocent, and you righted — ■ I 
I could die happy now — this moment : and she I 
should close my eyes. Oh ! holy God ! thy [ 
wisdom is not our wisdom ; nor are thy 
ways our ways. Elee, I could ask — but no. 
All will cume round at last." 

When I could speak, I applauded bis I 
humanity. 
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" You have liad a doctor to her, I suppose r" 
I inquired. 

" I have," he said. " The people of the 
house are good aouls, and recommended their 
own doctor — a worthy man, they tell me. 
They liave no hope of her. Gracious God ! 
what a life to have led ! Crime and its punish- 
ment — both together. Well ; what now ? — 
foi^veness — forgiveness : — Oh ! let us be 
human — let us be human, Dick. Eh f what a 
precious thi rg man is, to take upon himself 
airs, and think to anticipate the Almighty, who 
may, perhaps, (I trust so), judge reversely." 

" I cannot speak to this," said I, " your 
own feelings ■" 

"True," said he, "you cannot speak to 
this. You are young ; and youth is, mostly, 
for virtue. But charity — forgive me, dear 
Richard, comes after time — after years, and 
tears. And virtue ! I know not what it is, if 
it be not charity." 

" You are moved," I said, for his eyes were 
streaming. " You must not think too much 
of this. You have done well." 

" I hope so," he replied ; " and I am glad 
you approve what I have done." 

Poor creature ! now I can weep for him, and 
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dO| and have done, who had not a tear to spare 
for him then. And so charity does come after 
years, and tears, as thou hadstit — my dear 
fellow. Not that it needs charity to cause 
this motion at my heart, which at this moment 
impels me to ; but no — it shall not. Let me 
have all that I have to set down written plainly 
through. Even thou shalt not tempt me into 
reflection. 

Having taken leave of my firiend, I went 
straightways home, and indited a letter to 
Colonel Brett. It contained a mild recapitu- 
lation of the points urged in my former 
epistles to my mother. The constitutional 
indolence ascribed to the Colonel by Langley 
was shaken off by him upon this occasion, for, 
on the following morning I received an answer 
to this effect ; indeed, I think I may say, in 
these words : 

^^ 1 have heard of your insolence to Mrs. 
Br^tt« and of the shameful imposition you have 
been put upon attempting to practise. You 
appear a clever boy, and I could wish to see 
\\>ur (virts turned to worthier account. Be- 
war^« chUd> of Bridewell and the whip^ung^ 
pi>st, which inevitably await too. if yoa 
trouble UM Autbmr. Mv servants haie orders 
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to take you before the justice if you are seen 
loitering about my house." 

Incensed, aa I was, at the receipt of this 
brief missive, I was, nevertheless suffidently 
master of myself to determine to abstain from 
the Colonel's house. I was not prepared for 
justiciary proceedings at this stage of my suit. 
I hastened, therefore, to take counsel of 
Ludlow. 

Upon inquiring for him, the servant told 
me he was upstairs with his lady, and that 
he did not know when I should be able to see 
him. 

" I will wait," said I, stepping into his room. 

" Oh sir !" said Nat, following me ; " you 
are Mr. Ludlow's nephew, I beUeve. I fear 
there is sad work up stairs." 

" Of what nature ?" I inquired, 

" Quarrelling, and I don't know what," said 
Nat, " Mr. Ludlow has been down stairs 
once ! and took up his books, all in a hurry, 
Oh ! here he comes agMn." 

Ludlow entered wildly. " You here ?" he 
said, "what do you want? I must leave yon," 
looking after something. " You shan't stay 
another minute in my house ! Ho 1 ho ! It's 
come to this at last. Dick, I will see yon tn 
an hour — at Myte's. I shall then have 
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plenty of leisure — plenty of leisure theit] 
Dick." 

"One moment," said I, detaining him, aa 
he was hurrying away, " look at this letter, and 
tell me what you think of it," handing hiiu the 
Colonel's communication. 

He read it hastily. " Like them all," he 
cried, folding it and returning it to me. 
" Keep that as a remembrance — for love. He 
is one of the family, Richard Savage," ele- 
vating his voice, " and as one of the family he 
shall rue this insolence. Let me sec ; I will 
contrive to talk with Lucas ; but I can't do it 
now. Don't you know I'm wanted above? 
Lord bless you ! I am a servant, and must obey. 
Go— in an hour at Myte's." 

" Can't you tell me where I should be likely 
to hit upon this Colonel," said I. " I want to 
see him," 

" You do ?" cried Ludlow ; " brave d<^ ! 
nothing daunts you. Oh ! that spirit of yoars 
will keep us all ahve, till you frighten some of 
our souls out of our bodies — some — not mine. 
Where is he to be hit upon ? ay, at Button's 
coffee-house, in Covent Garden. You will find 
him there, 1 dare say. Be very soft, and humble, 
and respectful. He's a very high gentleman. 
I wish you were old enough to carry a sword — 
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you'd use it, wouldn't you ? I must be gone." 
So saying, he snatched up a book of accounts, 
and hastened aivay. 

It was a practice with me, from my infancy, 
when any thing arduous or unpleasant was to 
be done, to do it at once. 1 confess, I felt my 
spirits a httle ruffled when I reflected upon the 
probable result of an encounter with Colonel 
Brett. His letter was one of those perform- 
ances which indicate an off-hand, cavalier prac- 
tice in the disposal of business ; and the dis- 
parity of our years and station was such as to 
hold out small hope of success on my side, 
either as a peaceful negotiator, or as a hostile 
adversary. Notwithstanding, never having 
feared the face of man since I could look up to 
it without a crick in my neck, I put by every 
suggestion of weakness or timidity, and made 
all speed to Button's. 

"The Colonel is here, for a wonder," sud 
the waiter, in answer to my inquiry ; " this is 
not his usual time. He is engaged with Mr. 
Steele at the further end of the room. Shall I 
take him your business, or your name i" 

" My name is Savage," said I, "be pleased 
to inform the Colonel I will await his leisure," 

I snatched the moment's opportunity afforded 
K 3 
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me, to observe the gentleman to whom tfae 
waiter directed his steps, and who was Colonel 
Brett. He was a fine, tall, gallant figure o^ a 
man, very showily dressed. Indolently retain- 
ing in a chair, he was listening intently, l<ioking 
through his spread lingers which were placed 
upon his forehead and temples — to his friend 
Steele, the celebrated Richard, shortly after- 
wards Sir Richard Steele. Tliis personage was 
likewise gaudily dressed. He was inclining to 
corpulency — with the face of a farmer, the eye 
of I hawk, and the smile of an angel ; and was 
talking with much animation, at interval 
tossing one side of his black, full-bottomed 
periwig from his shoulder, and tapping the hilt 
of tlie Colonel's sword with a point of his 
small three cornered hat. 

The Colonel started, and raised himself in 
his chair when the waiter delivered my message. 
He pondered for an instant, and waved his 
hand. " Let him wait,'' he said ; " but, no," 
rising,—" One moment, and I will be \rith 
you," nodding to Steele. 

By this time, I had advanced half-way op 
the room. The Colonel approached, and 
taking me by the shoulder, tunied me round, 
nnd half leaning upon me, as he did so. 
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pushed me forward into a recess of one of the 
windows. 

" Now, young man," said he, confronting 
me, " I must be short with you, 1 perceive. 
What brings you here? I should have ima- 
gined that the billet Lsent you would have— 
what shall I say? a — a — " 

" Frightened me?" said I. " Oh, no, sir; I 
am not to be frightened by letters any more 
than yourself, or my mother." 

" Your mother !" cried the Colonel now for 
the first time looking at me. " What a pro- 
digious front, child, thou must — eh ?" The 
Colonel looked a long while before he again 
spoke. " You are an impostor," he said, at 
length, abruptly, " and your object, avowedly 
so, is to extort money." 

" I am sorry to be obliged to tell you that 
you are saying what is not the truth," I re- 
turned, " 1 am no impostor — nor do I wish to 
extort money, I am very young. Colonel 
Brett, as you perceive ; and I have no friend 
or protector. You must pardon me, therefore, 
for speaking that of myself, which I have no 
one to say for me. My mother knows that 1 
am her son, and 1 intend that she shall not 
keep that knowledge to herself." 

" Hah '■" cried the Colonel. He raised his 




FligiK oat, duld!" ezdaimed tiie Colo- 

« whtt wooidit ham ? Dost wmnt to %fat 

Wbcre isi tiltr swoidr Thoa shonld'st 



"^ So I wu told half an hour ^o,-* I lefdied, 
«< I find it any be necosarT.'* 

Mr. Sccde arose at diis, and came towaids 
us. *^ Why, Cobnel,'' he said, « what young 
Hector hare Toa got there ?^ 

^ A mynnidon-manler, indeed, ns Frank 
used to say," replied the Colonel; ^pardon 
me, I'm at your aenrioe in one minute,'* 
motioning to Steele to resume his seat. ^ Let 
us make an end of this," he said, turning to 
me. " You want money, it seems ; and have 
fidlen upon these means of getting it. How 
much ? Let me know the extent of your im- 
pudence or your modesty." 
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" What I want is best seen in my letters 
to my mother and to yourself. I hope you do 
not mean to give me room to suspect that the 
money is the chief difficulty ? Let me tell you, 
Colonel, you may wilfully blind your eyes, but 
the eyes of the world shall be opened." 

" That a young man of your years should 
talk thus — should dare to talk thus," said the 
Colonel, reddening, ■' is incredible — amasing. 
Why, thou young coxcomb, I tell thee thou 
hast not a leg to stand upon. Thy story is 
the most preposterous — the most extr&Tagant 
— the most — " 

" It admits of proof, too," said I, cutting 
short his superlatives. " You wonder, you 
say, that I should talk to you as I do. Ascribe 
it to my resentment of the treatment I am 
receiving — not to my barefacedness as an im- 
postor, who could ttot speak thus. I refer you 
to Lady Mason j she will vouch for me." 

" No," said the Colonel, drumming his teeth 
with his fingers, 

" Yes, — I beg your pardon." 

" I am told not. We will see to that ;" 
he said, musing. " You went to school 
at St. Alhans. I think your letter t«lls 
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♦' Hurriil««," Mid I. 

♦♦ Wwrrayti or Burrid^^ ?" he inquired. I 
NMiiMfird hiin upon that point. 

•• I will writ« to him ; but, no. Could you 
tfMi liiiii (o rcirtify that he was paid by Lady 

•• I irnii J ttiul willingly he'll furnish it." 
•' Vrry wrIK Still 1 would rather see him. 
lUu vul^t* \ \\K\ it K^\C% be." 
'' I w lU Ih'ii; \\t* him lo come to town and wait 

'" IV\ hv^ mkI s(uk^l\\ ^-^ 1 shall be glad to 
HV hu«, vKir bvMuues* i» ended fi» the 
^M>>^^iV« I ihuiS^. \\m ^jj^,^ where ru nad 
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" You're an insolent young dog," said tha 1 
Colonel with a good-humoured smile. " GiM-T 
me thy young fist." 

He gazed at me earnestly, as he shook m]r 
hand, and turned away. " Good bye, child," 
then between bis teeth, " bis mother's aoitf i 
or the devil's." 

Oveijoyed at the lucky train in which I had, 
as I imagined, succeeded in placing matters, 
I made the best of my way to Myte's house. 
I found the bttle man seated in the uffi 
rubbing his legis up and down with his hands. 
" Well," said he, " you're come at butt. 
Wbose business hare you been upon, mine or 
yoon } I would not for all the world, tlte sun, 
and moon, and all the stars in the finoamcat 
into the bugain, that your bonnen aball halt, 
while mine runs on an-fburs." 

I expressed a hope that be had not wmtad 
me daring my ^Menoe. 

" Wanted you !" he rqiUed, scntdn^ im 
titBek, " not wanted yott,cx»ctty; b«t WDodcnd 
wfacn ytm eoold be got; Ihoogjit yan nig^ 
tmwK g«hahd, like abottk of i«to. Bcnl^ 
be^ Wtrfbl, that Bade dfyofiM— bM I Mnm* 
1 hni to, aovf he tm been 
TOO. BedsdMd iato the oCee a fev 
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minutes ago, and * Where's RichaFd ?' says he, 
' Is Richard in ?' with a stare. ' Where's 
Richard V says I, * Richard's out,' with a stare 
just like it. Upon that, he turned round and 
trotted out like a dog that has gone up a wrong 
alley. But, where have you been^ if I may 
presume to inquire ?" 

'^ I have just waited upon Colonel Brett," 
said I. 

*^ You have ?" cried Myte, getting up and 
minutely inspecting me. '^ You say^ you have 
called upon Ninus, and still got these upon 
your head;" and he took me by the ear. 
'^ How comes that to pass ?" 

^^ I don't know what you mean,^ I said, 
laughing. 

^^ I mean, I thought he would have cropped 
them," answered Myte. '^ I once saw a man 
put his head into the lion's mouth in May- 
Fair, and when somebody asked him how it 
was the lion didn't bite it off, he said, ^ he sup- 
posed the lion had got the tooth-ache.' Some 
such lucky accident has saved you this once.'* 

" No, indeed," I replied, and related to him 
all that had passed. 

" Why, this is a wondrous mystery," cried 
Myte, who had listened to my recital with a 
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great deal more astonishment than I was pre- 
pared to expect ; " this beats Steele's salmon 
in satin petticoats in the Tatler, Then you 
really think, Ricardo, you shall be able to make 
them acknowledge you f" 

*' I do/' sud I ; " why should you doubt 
it?" 

He was silent for a few momenta. *' Semi- 
rsmis so positively swears you are not her 
son. Nay, I have it from my own son-in-law, 
Langley. Could I be assured you were her 
cliild— " 

" What would you do then, sir ?" I inquired 
somewhat coldly. 

" 1 like you," said he, " and you should 
stay with me, in spite of all," 

" Nay, if you doubt — " 1 began in some 
heat. 

" Softly, softly," said he, " don't let us 
begin a duel with tongues, or down upon my 
marrow-bones drop 1, and beg for mercy. I 
mean nothing but good-will towards you — se- 
riously, Richard Savage, which 1 hope, and 
trust, and believe is your name. Come, let us 
shake hands." 

At this moment, in walked Ludlow. " I 
have been taking a turn," he said, " finding 
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you had not returned. Well, what says the 
great man ?" 

I told him, 

" Come, that's better," he replied, " if any 
thing can be better, where all is so bad. Mr. 
Myte," turning to him, " would you believe 
it?" 

" What's 'it' ?" cried Myte. " None of your 
pronouns. I can believe it, and thai, and tkig, 
and t'other — anything. After my belief of 
Richard's relationship to Mrs. Brett," (' he 
doesn't know what Semiramis means,' with a 
wink at me,) " and after my behef in the ex 
tence of so unnatural a mother, I have 
Stomach for anything. What story of a flying 
fish have you got for me now ? If you dont 
make its wings too large, it won't stick in my 
throat, I promise you," 

" You are very facetious," said Ludlow; 
" but merriment sounds like mockery to a aad 
heart. After five-ond-twenty years' honest, 
faitliful, and diligent service, ray Lady Mason 
has been pleased to dismiss me. I think she 
has acted wrong, because — " 

" God bless my soul!" cried Myte, " I 
really am much concerned," and he looked so, 
" I hope not on our young friend's account !" 

" Why do you hope so ?" said Ludlow, " the 
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reason, or the pretext is of small importance, 
so long as my character is not brought in ques- 
tion," 

" Which it cannot be," sud Myte. 

" Which it cannot be," echoed Ludlow : " I 
aay, I think she has acted wrong, l)ecause she 
had no right to expect I should remain silent. 
She has taken her daughter's side against 
Kichard, and does injustice by permitting it. 
Yes, she has, Richard," turning to me, " nor 
will she consent to see you more." 

" I care not to see her," said I, " nor do I 
regard her adherence to my mother. S/ie needs 
no assistance ; but we want Lady Mason, and 
when we require, we can demand her." 

" Can't we?" cried Ludlow, with some ap- 
pearance of glee. " She cannot deny — " 

" That I am the son of Earl Rivers," said L 

" That she committed you, through me, to 
the care of Mrs, Freeman," pursued Ludlow. 

" That she herself sent me to school, and 
paid Mr. Burridge out of her own pocket,*' 
I added. 

" That she ordered me to take you away 
from thence, and then compelled me to bind 
you to the cob — " 

" Enough," said I, hastily, in dread of the 
coming reference to the cobbler. 
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" Yes, enough, of all conscience," said Myte. 
" I can't look two ways at once. I hate this 
see-saw talk. It moves the head a great deal 
more than the curiosity/' 

" We always feared the inhumanity of bit 
motlier ; that was the cause of our giving out 
that he was dead," said Ludlow. 

"I know all that," answered Myte; "bat 
why did we always fear it? Because your 
mistress was foolish and weak, why weie you 
weak and foolish?" 

" I thought her so at first, I confess,'* said 
Ludlow J " but — " 

" You didn't afterwards ? He can't see hia 
own weakness," said Myte, turning to me 
" Woful, when a man eats a cursed onion, yoa 
may nose him afar off, and he smells most 
odiously ; eat a cursed onion yourself, and you 
cannot smell him at all. Your combined folly 
has destroyed this lad's prospects; and, hang 
it ! let us say this for Semiramis — she has no 
reason to curtsey to the compliment you have 
paid her." 

" I pay her a compliment !" sud Lndlow. 
" But you are speaking in your way. I teUyoo* 
sir, the boy would have been murdered by her, 
if we had not taken him out of her reach, and 
concealed the fact of his continued existence." 
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"And that she has been told — eh ?" exclaimed 
Myte. *' A very pretty compliment when you 
return a full-grown fellow to Lis mother, who 
thought him dead, and wished him so. Ma- 
dam, here he is; make much of him: his 
weasand has outgrown your fingers.' Ho, Ho !'' 
and Myte laughed with exceeding satis- 
faction. 

" Don't you see," said Ludlow, with some 
asperity, when Myte had left us, " how that 
man's foolish habit of jesting perverts his un- 
derstanding, and corrupts his heart? There is 
he gone, I warrant, to his family, to make 
Kght of our distresses." 

" You are mistaken in him," said I ; " cume, 
make allowance for the gaiety of his tempera- 
ment, and remember the solemnity of your 
own." 

" Well — no matter," he replied ; " let us 
banish him from our thoughts. This strange 
proceeding on the part of Lady Mason — " 

"Aye, what do you think of doing?" 

" I don't know," he answered ; " I have 
taken a lodging for the present." 

" Where i" 

He remained silent, and was slightly discon- 
certed. 

"The people of the house where my wife 
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is," he said, at length, "are reputable, and \ 
had apartments to spare, and — I have takea I 
them. You don't think that riglit," he added* J 
after a pause. 

" Nay, you are the best judge of your own i 
conduct. Do you intend that slie shall live J 
with you again ?" 

" No," lie said, resolutely, " I do not; or, if 1 
I did, fate has prevented that. I have told yon f 
she is dj-ing. But, now j what are we to do | 
with tliat wolfish woman ?" 

" My mother ? You must not call her so. I 
Why, Lndiow, we must make a lamb \ 
of her." 

"Ah!" said he, "would that I could see 
that change ! I could foi^ve everything, now, 
if she could be brought to do you justice. 
The Colonel may, perhaps, do something. 
Fear might make her." 

1 shook my head. 

" Fear — of shame, I mean," he resumed. 
" She knows no other fear. 1 will manage 
Lady Mason. 1 am strong enough for that. 
She is too old to begin to be wicked." 

He applauded my resolution of writing i 
stantly to Burridge. 

" He is the man of all others," he said, " 
engage in this matter, if he will but more 
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it. Your mother would tremble under that 
glorious eye of his, I am sure of it. I 
should like to see tJie first meeting between 
them." 

He pre'ssed a considerable sum of money 
upon me. 

" Bless you,*' he cried, " I don't want it. I 
have more titan I shall know what to do with, 
if I keep it to myself; and when you have an 
independence, you may repay me, if you like. 
Besides, Myte will treat you better while you 
stay with him, if lie sees that it is of no im- 
portance to you whether you stay or no. It is 
the way of this delightful world." 

When he was gone, I sat down and wrote 
a letter to Burridge, in which I conjured him 
to forward without delay the required certifi- 
cate, or, if it were in his power, to come up to 
town, and make himself the present means of 
establishing my claims. To Lady Mason I 
disdained to apply. Her conduct had been so 
ambiguous, that, whilst I dreaded her hostility 
I meditated her exposure. It was clear that 
she was under the fear and direction of her 
daughter ; it was not so certain that, if I mo- 
lested her, I should not convert an instrument 
into a party against me. 

Burridge returned no reply. 1 was thunder- 
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struck at this. Could he, also, have been 
bought or begged off? I scorned the supposi- 
tion the instant it entered my mind ; but, after 
the lapse of a week, a second letter having 
been equally unsuccessful, I was constrained to 
yield admittance to the unworthy stranger, and 
devoted the world and its contents, from 
Burridge downwards and upwards, to per- 
dition. 

In the meanwhile, Myte, day by day, be- 
came more and more staid and serious — as 
wise and worshipful as any other of the dull 
dogs of mankind, who are, at all events, wise 
enough to know, that the gift of speech, unless 
confined to monosyllables, is not calculated 
to enhance their reputation for wisdom. This 
behaviour on the part of Myte was so far from 
incensing me, that I was amused by it. The 
consciousness of being ill-treated imparts a 
sort of satisfaction to the sufferer, derived, I 
imagine, from the contemplation of one's own 
worth, as opposed to the folly, meanness, or 
malignity, as the case may be, of the wrong- 
doer. I suffered him, therefore, to pursue his 
humour, without expostulation or complaint, 
and consigned my best powers of conversation 
wholly to Mrs. Myte, and little Martha, with 
both of whom I had succeeded in making my- 
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self a favourite, and who were not to be de- 
terred by Myte, {I know not that he did 
attempt to iniluence them), from behaving 
themselves towards me with their former 
affability and kindness. 

One evening I called upon Ludlow, to relate 
the failure of my application to Burridge. He 
came down to me in the passage, and heard all 
1 bad to say in silence. 

" Nevertheless," he sud, rubbing his chin, 
" we shall be too much for them at last. Lady 
Mason is obdurate still — never mind. She 
has discarded me, but she cannot get rid of 
her conscience — she cannot make that her 
servant, and turn it away at pleasure. Or, if 
she can and should do," shaking his head 
wisely — "all out. We will loosen Burridge's 
tongue, and tie up their tongues for ever. 
Come up stairs and sit with me, I am alone. 
If you should see a certain person during the 
evening," he added, halting upon the stairs, 
" I hope you will not make her perceive that 
you have heard all, and that you acorn and 
despise her." 

*' My dear Ludlow," I replied, in a whisper, 
" how can you suppose that I should breathe a 
syllable " 

" It is not breath," he returned, " the eye 
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apeaka more than the tongue sometimes'.^ 
I know, Dick, she ought to be hated —abhoTred 
—scorned ! but I cannot do it myself, and I 
could not," he pressed my hand, " bear to see 
anything like it from others; least of all from 
you." 

He was greatly disturbed during the evening, 
getting up, sitting down, handling the things 
upon the table, and frequently leaving the 
room. At length the door of an inner apart- 
ment opened, and an emaciated being entered, 
with faltering steps, and was directed by 
Ludlow's eye, to an arm chair. 

" Do you feel better, do you think)'* said 
Ludlow, after a long pause, his nether Up 
quivering. ■ 

" I thank you — I think I am worse," replied I 
his wife in a tone so piteous — so self-abased, 
as to bring tears into my eyes. Ludlow averted 
his head, and presently left the room. 

Whatever share of beauty Mrs, Ludlow 
might once have possessed, had entirely left her. 
Not even the traces of it remained. There 
was a meanness of expression in the fac&— 1 1 
remember it well — which made me feel doubt- I 
ful at the time, whether she could ever have j 
been handsome. 

As Ludlow did not return, I thought it only J 
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proper to venture upon a few general remarks, 
auch as obtain with our thoughtful and speech- 
saving countrymen, and which are made up 
of comments upon the weather that was, ob- 
servations upon the weather that is, and prog- 
nostications of the weather that will be. These 
ended, I had nothing further to say. 

" And you are the son of my old mistress," 
she said, at length, " Mr. Ludlow tells me you 
are the son of Mrs. Brett. What wonderfiil 
things do happen." 

I silently assented. She was a living wit- 
ness to the truth of that 

" You are a great favourite with Mr. Lud- 
low, sir," she resumed. " He is a good man ; 
the best of men,"' A sigh followed. 

" He is, indeed a good man," I said. 

" Oh ! he is, sir. After what has happened 
too ; after what I have been to him — I am 
sure," she raised her handkerchief as she 
spoke, and sobbed, " all that I could do in 
after years, if it pleased Heaven to spare my 

life, could not " 

was glad that Ludlow entered at the 
moment. I began to feel rather sick, and 
shortly after took my leave. As I walked 
home, how came that delectable wight, Jo- 
seph Camaby, to rise up before my mind's 
L 2 
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eye, in the plenitude of his peculiar 
power ? 

The next day, a very moumfiil lookinc 
person waited upon me, representing that I 
was Mr. Greaves, at whose liouse Ludlow 
lodged, and bearing a message from him tS 
the effect that he wished me to come to hii^ 
immediately. 

I inquired the occasion of so sudden 



" Oh, sir!'' he replied, "the worthy , 
tleman's wife is, we fear, dying. Mrs. Greavc 
is certain she cannot last many hours, and 1« 
husband is in a terrible taking, to be sure. H< 
has not yet been in to see her, but waits till 
you come." 

I snatched my hat, and accompanied Mr. 
Greaves. 

On entering Ludlow's room, I found him iil 
a state of the greatest distress, pacing to s 
fro, and flinging up his hands distractedly 
" All over — dying," he exclaimed, as I i 
near, " what am I to do ? what am I to rfo ? 
look up to you now, Dick — tell me." 

" Collect yourself," said I, " this is no suddei 
thing — you have been especting it." 

" Oh no 1" he replied, shaking his head \ 
a shudder. 
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" Oh yea !" cried a little doleful woman, 
coming forward. "Me and Mr. Greaves has, 
I'm sure, and so we've told you. Come, 311*66 
down, that's a good man, and be quiet. You 
can't do her nu good, and so don't go to do 
yourself no harm." 

Ludlow, after bestowing upon this contemner 
of grammatical propriety an unmeaning stare, 
waved her from him, and sank into a seat. 

Mrs. Greaves now directed her attention to 

B. " Oh ! you're the young gentleman as the 
,poor woman wished to see, are you ? Well, 
ni prepare her to see you j she can't speak, 
I'm afraid, by this time." 

She beckoned me into the passage. " Lord 
love you !" she said in a loud whisper, " she 
csn't last out the night. I hope you're not a 
ir relation, for I shouldn't like to hurt your 
leelings ; but tlie truth must be told ; she's 
going very fast" 

Here, Mr. Greaves who had been waiting in 
the passage, upcast a pair of large dismal eyes, 
till the whites were alone visible. " Is she 
worse," he inquired, recovering his vision, 
" than Mrs. Wokey the night before — " 

"She died!" cried his wife, anticipating the 
L termination of the sentence ; " Greaves ; Mrs. 
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Wokey was nothing like her. Why, you km 
we didn't think that would be so soon." 

Mr. Greaves pointed to an indentation in 
wall, " Made by the coffin/ he remarked, n 
ing his brows. 

" So it was," assented the wife. " But come 
this way, young man. Mr. Greaves, don't you 
go out till 1 come down," and she led the waj 
to the apartment of Mrs. Ludlow, 

She was, indeed, greatly changed, and for the 
worse. Unused to the varj-ing appearances of 
sickness, I could scarcely have imagined that so 
perceptible an alteration could have taken place 
in so short a time as the period of a few hours 
since I had last seen her. 

She motioned me to a chair by the bed-side, 
and made a sign to Mrs. Greaves to leave thi 
room. The woman did so, slowly and with 
parent reluctance, softly closing the 
When the door was closed, I was as perfectli 
assured that she was listening, as though I 
had seen her ear through the keyhole. " I 
hope, sir," began Mrs, Ludlow, in a faint voice 
— in a voice so fuint indeed, that Mrs. Greavea 
must have been, during our colloquy, i 
Gcstacy of tormentingly unsatisfied curio 
" I hope, sir, you will not tliink 1 have 
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too free in sending for you ; but I think — 1 
really think, now — that I am dying. Mr. Lud- 
low will do any thing you bid him — I know he 
will. Oh, sir ! intercede for me with him — for 
his for^veness." Here she was much affected, 
and could not proceed for some minutes. 

*' I feel at last," she resumed ; " do not wiili- 
draw your hand, Mr. Savage, if I presume to 
take it — ^at last I feel — how fully, how deeply I 
cannot tell you, that there is no hope for my 
poor sinful soul in the otherworld,if I do not ob- 
tain his pardon. He was ever too good to me 
— oh sir !" She looked imploringly at me. 
" Do help to save my soul !" 

I was touched, and involuntarily returned 
the pressure of her band. " Do not say 
another word," 1 exclaimed, rising, " I will go 
to him this instant. There was a providence, 
madam, in your unexpected meeting, and it 
must be fulfilled." She gave me a look of 
gratitude, and I left her. 

I related to Ludlow what had passed between 



" She thought it necessary there should be a 
mediator ?" he said, and his face brightened up, 
but was again overcast ; " Oh no ! but I am glad 
ahe chose you. Richard, not a word of for- 
giveness has passed these lips ; I am too much 
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for that ; but now that she is | 



of a mi 
dying—' 

" You will forgive all her faults," I said, tak--- 
ing him by the arin. 

" The dying have no &ults — except to 
Heaven !" he exclaimed ; " oh ! my dear- 
fellow, live, and you will know that, when those 
you love are taken from you. You don't 
know," he added in a familiar tone, " how I 
loved that girl." 

" Yes, yes, I do," I replied, " come, you will 
see her now, will you not ?" 

" There was that Bennett," he said, halting 
at the door, " if ever I were to go mad, that 
dead wretch — dead as he is — would make me 
so — lie loved her. No— no — I won't think of 
that. The wretched creature, Dick, — the 
frightful face — the abject — mean — base — oh 
God !" and he took me by the shoulders, " am 
I human ? Am I a man ? Do I want more 
vengeance? It is here," striking his bosom. 
" Let no one say revenge is sweet. 

* W« lose fl It tbc moment we dttect,' 

lx>or Ludlow would, i)erhaps, have added, i 
had Pope written the line then, and had 
Ludlow read it. I led him up stairs. He J 
trembled violently, as he approached the bed 
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on which his wife lay. He was silent, ex- 
pecting her to speak. She appealed to me 
with her eyes. 

" One word, Ludlow, — it may be the last." 

"Do not leave the room," he said, turning 
to me, " you shall see that I am not ashamed." 

He dropped upon his knees by the bedside. 

" Jane," he uttered, " 1 forgive you ; but 
that is nothing. It is God who forgives — I 
pray for you. I hope what I say makes you 
happy — 1 hope you are happy." 

She wept abundantly. His frame was shaken 
by emotion. 

" What can I do ?" he said, risnig, — " can 
I say more ?— from my heart I cannot.'' 

" Could I talk cant to her," he proceeded, 
drawing me to the other end of the room, and 
wringing my hands — " vile, horrid cant, and 
tell her how happy we might have been — how 
miserable we are — all that makes a death-bed 
agony — it would kill her. Stay : let me go to 
her. Jane — " and he took her hand and kissed 
it — " I forgive you — oh ! I forgive you. I 
would kiss your lips, my poor, poor girl — 
but " 

" I cannot," coming to me, " all that I can 
do or say would torture her. Would it not? 
See, I have killed her." 

l3 
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faculties during the interval of suspense had 
been almost prostrated, to let me go to Myte, 
if only for a few hours. By this time, a letter 
might be lying for me from Burridge, I could 
not altogether relinquish that hope. 

" Mr. Savage," said Mrs. Greaves, inter- 
cepting me in the passage, as I was going out, 
"a strange man has been inquiring whether 
you live here, and he wanted to take Greaves 
to the tavern, who can go there very well 
without his assistance, I can tell you. I ex- 
pect he'll be brought home a coq>se one of 
these nights.'' 

*' From Mr, Myte, I dare say," I said. A 
thought came across me that it might be 
Burridge. I questioned the woman, but her 
description, (accustomed as we all are to ac- 
commodate the making out of another to our 
own wish) in no respect tallied with my ori- 
ginal. 

I was puzzled ; but thought no more of it at 
the moment. 

" Y\nd so poor Mrs. Ludlow is better," said 
Mrs. Greaves. 

" Very much," I replied ; " she will do 
now." 

" Picking up, greatly V said Mrs. Greaves, 

" Oh yes — an excellent appetite." 
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She drew near to me, and with a ai^acioDi 
shake of the head, and her forefinger in actkn 
— " The very worst sign in the world. Poor 
man ! I pity him. Tou will a ce s he will go 
off in her chair one of these days — after i 
hearty meal/^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Mr. Lanoley came out of Myte'H door as 
I was about to enter it. Upon perceiving me, 
he hesitated; then removing his hat, and 
making me a cold and ceremonious how, be 
glided past me. I was half tempted to run 
after him, and inquire the reason of this con- 
duct ; but, concluding that whatever the cause 
might be, I should be able to collect it from 
his father-in-law, I walked into the office. 

Hearing my footstep, Myte, who was seated 
at his desk, raised his head, and with eyes and 
the feather end of his pen directed towards me, 
continued to gaze upon me for some time, 

"What Levant wind blew you hitliir?" he 
said, at last ; " or have you come tu avk nie to 
bail you to the Sessions? for, 1 suppose yoo 
were either compelled to come,ur have u fa,Toar 
to beg." 
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"Neither/* I replied, smiling, for I supposed 
hira to be in jest. ^ Ludlow is now better^ and 
can spare me, and so I have returned.^ 

** And so you've returned — ugh!** cried 
Mvte^ with a sort of grunt; ^have you brought 
anv news with vou ?** 

^ Xone^ in particular.'* 

*^ Not tinie vet to fire *em off r"* suggested 
Mrte: ^M«dn Ffano got 'cm nmdr more 

-Wiax A> yiM mem?*' ami I, in donbt 
wjtiftfter 1 ocK^s «> lHa:ch or «> take 

^ l>jBtti> wa» coe oc Asose men chaa 
<iv^wtt 1^ >«acket t;>3<i^TiTiiEaLi>(i£at berwcD/' 
ai3b:^«tfc^ MTte. 

^ \%b«ifi cr t^oc ^** I essauzned. in per* 

^'^ li«> Loi^cw 4 jcde JUS Fbta» * aod are 
aoc ^vit W ^mn^nroacxr ^* 

-'^ H»» .Huv nci 1/ ::^si:«auiieni£ 
>t^^\ :*«wf^^ "^Ani : ac ffi n jp ; wal 
^<»;c*if'^ ^?tti vsnu v^ **a^v Trnunc 
«i%:t^ «t\i .»5C :u< "ne^'^a" «»? ▼rjur :m:e 

ifa^K :ear ::Nr .HicM^je *nm ?; 
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that might invent a wheel of your own with 
cogs in it, to turn hers at pleasure — cogs ? — 

cogs — oh, d it !" (the only oath I ever 

beard from Myte's lips) " I think there has 
been a great deal too much cogging already 
between you, Ricardo — Richard Freeman— 
I blush for you." 

"Do you!" I replied; "I wish I could see 
your meaning ; that and your blushes are aUke 
hidden, at present." 

" None of your jeers," cried Myte, in a rage, 
colouring in downright earnest. " You'll put 
me in a passion, and I'm—l don't know what, 
when I'm once roused. I can say hard things 
— but 1 won't. You want my meaning, do 
you ? Take it, then. Woful — {what the 
deuce !) Ludlow and you have been concocting 
a plot — /ftaf we have discovered — I always 
thought it a strange story — to pass yourself off 
for the son of Semira — Mrs. Brett. I am 
convinced of it now." 

" Convinced of it !" said I, with an insolent 
sneer; "and now! since when is that now? 
How rauch — how much wrought that convic- 
tion ? Tell me, good Mr. Myte, for how mitck 
my good mother, Mrs. Brett, bought you (was 
there much h.iggling r) purchased you, I »ay 
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in a tamp, as it were: blaster and remonstnuice 
— virtuous resentment and invisible blushes. 
I hope the gold, at least, was true." 

" Out — out of my house !" roared Myte, 
and he sprang nimbly forwards, and I verily 
thought was eoing to lay hands upon me. " I 
sell myself to Mrs. Brett for money ! I, and 
my son Langley, lend ourselves to — Oh I go 
away — or 1 know not what 1 may do," 

" I care not, for my part," said I. " For 
what, Mr, Myte, do you take me?" 
"An impostor!" he cried, decisively. 
" And wliat the aim of my imposition ?" 
"The extortion of money," he said, with 
equal promptne)<s. 

" Oh, sir !"* I rejoined, '* fair play, if yoa 
please. If you suspect, why may not 1 ? If 
money is so potential, perhaps you acknoV' 
ledj;e its influence — feel it — fall to it." 

" My character through hfe," said lie, after 
a pause, " sets aside that supposition, 

" Will Ludlow's stand him in any stead ?*' I 
asked. "Cljarity, Mr. Myte." 
" Freeman," he began. 
" My name is not Freeman, sii 
" Never mind that. We would not believe 
anything against you ; we— Langley 
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upon the mere word of Mrs. Brett. Why, 
my thoughts were friendly towards you — very 
friendly." 

'' You told me that once before, sir, and still 
I doubt it. Words are wind, and easily 
vented." 

" Therefore, I forgive what you say," re- 
turned Myte. "Let me go on. We had a 
worthier assurance than Mrs. Brett could 
ofier." 

" And whose was that ?" I inquired. 

"An honourable lady; Lady Mason. She 
has told us that you are " 

" An imposter?" 

" That word was your own," cried Myte ; 
— .'• that you are Ludlow's nephew. She thinks 
so. At all events that you are not the son 
of Mrs. Brett. That child died in its in- 
fancy." 

" Gracious God I" I exclaimed, " do you 
mean to say that Lady Mason has disowned 
me? I'll not beUeve it. This is another 
worthy device of my excellent mother. But 
why do 1 talk to you ? Docs it signify to me a 
rush what you think of me f" 

" Yes," answered Myte, " it does. The 
good opinion of an honest man is worth all the 
rushes that were ever made into chairs for 
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knayes to sit upon. I teD ycm that Luf^ 
and I waited upon Lady Maaon, andbadit 
from her own lips.'' 

I was confounded and oiiRble to apeik hi 
some time. Myte regarded me with an aipai 
of pity. 

^ M J poor Ucardo V* said he, shaking bb 
head. '^ Tou also^ I fear, have been decemd 
by that insidious villain^ Ludlow'. Nay> don^ 
storm, or I shall be certain yea are acting m 
concert.** 

But I will speak^ sir.^ 
Toung man," said Myte, with more 
solemnity than I thought he could put on, 
^ when people lieague together to do base things, 
they should be very circumspect; but what 
has Ludlow done? No sooner is he turned 
out of doors by his mistress, than he recalls^ 
reclaims — faugh ! takes to his bosom his wife 
-—as infamous a woman as ever spumed at 
every suggestion of decency, of virtue— of 
humanity. You see, we know all. And what 
have you done ? you have positively gone to 
live with them — you have made yourself one of 
them — identified yourself with them. WTiat is 
the inevitable conclusion ?'* raising his voice. 
" Why roguery, roguery, roguery. Oh !*' and 
he shook his head so that his face was scarce 
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distinguishable ; ** no more, no more. If you 
think you have any claim upon Mrs. Brett, 
get away from them, have nothing to do with 
them ; with your hands to your ears, and your 
feet to the ground, scamper away from them." 
This was a home thrust which I could not 
parry. It did tookawkward. Hewas right. It 
was so excellent a foundation for Mrs. Brett to 
build upon; I could not but see that. And 
then what man out of a thousand — if, indeed, 
any man were to be found, who could under- 
stand, much less sympathize with the feelings 
that had prompted Ludlow to take hack to his 
forgiveness, a penitent sinner — that sinner 
being his wife. Presently, however, a sense of 
Myte's injustice towards me — an unprotected, 
inexperienced youth — returned to me. I was 
too proud to ask him to put a favourable con- 
Ktraction upon my proceedings — to suspend 
his opinion of me. I turned, therefore, to 
bim, and said, 

" I called, sir, to inquire whether a genlie- 
in, tall and stout, has been here after me ?" 
" No gentleman," returned Myte, " tall and 
■tout, or short and slender, has been here. Do 
yoa mean Colonel Brett i" 

" I do not. Is any letter lying for me?" 
" No letter lies for you here." 



^Thcn, cood mornb^ sir/' and I m 
about to dcpojt. 

* Stay I" cried Myte ; ** let na see— jov 
dodies — ^Toa will come for tbem ?^ 

^ I win send for them," I replied ; ^intodui 
house, sir, I nerer set m j foot again.^ 

« WooU to God, Ridiard,^ said Myte, ''I 
eoaU think too honest.'' 

^ Is your money safe r" said I, looldng ovtr 
my shoulder; ^is yom* plate gone? Hive 
yon counted the spoons ? Where's your 



« Stay, I ten you," niged Myte, 
his podcet for a sman key, which be drev 
oat. 

^ How I hate," I exdaimed, ^tbis detestaUe 
scene. Mr. M3rte, you shaU r^ret year con* 
duct to me this day — upon my soul, you shaU. 
What new insult ? Search my trunks. I will 
wait while you send for a tipstaff.^ 

^ I didn't mean that— not that,** cried Myte, 
clapping down the lid of a tin box which be 
had just opened. ^^Look here, Ricardo. I 
should like to part good friends with you, in 
case your story should turn out to be true. 
Upon my word, it would go nigh to break my 
heart — it would, indeed, to think that I had 
done you injustice. See here/' he continued. 
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opening the box, and coining towards roe vith 
a coaxing smile, " look at these. Here, take 
these parings from the hoof of the golden 
calf," and he handed me several pieces of 
gold. 

Tlie old fellov csased a lising in mjr throat, 
which I gulped down again. 

** Gire me these porbgs, as yon call tfacm," 
land. 

**¥«%** he replied, complaccntlj, ootantiiig 
them inlo nj band. ** One, two, thrae, bar, 
fiv^ MX, MTcn, a^^ UDe, lem — thcfc." 

I towed tfaca fintMB me on the groond, «• s 



"There," Hid If "Moopaad pidt iktmrnp, 
■• yoa favre stooped, I dare ny, to pidc mp 
mooej. I afaafl not stoop to nearK momj fnm 
jam. GU, In ! nr. >'ov, if tins is bo* the 
bnea* iarak of aQ ; bat lH be era with jmi 



-Oh! dew M— doB^r iiiliiMil M;ic 
sci»« ■• bf the ca^ *< If th« was'c the 
&e£, a^ ^ Mwe Ha^ «f Soaannai, aaf I 



1 kstefew lam, ad tahad ««t «# ifa 
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ibtttnf Mnd the oottdi drove off at a npid 
rste* 

I was fo oonfoimded by this sodden adxiir^ 
that I waa surprised out of my preaenoe of 
mind* In a moment, however, I regained my 
senses, and straggling violently with the two 
fellows, attempted to get bold of the handle of 
one of the doors. 

^^ Curse bis young bones and muscles,'' cried 
one of them, with a brutal oath. ^ This won't 
do. Down with him, Bill." 

Hereupon, Bill dealt me a tremendous blow 
on tlie side of the head, and winding bis hand 
into my cravat, thrust me down upon one of 
the scats. *^ I shall be choked," I gasped, 
" don't murder me." 

** Not this bout," cried the fellow, with a 
tumrao chuckle, planting his knee upon my 
chests and forcing my head back with his hand. 
** Now^ Watson, where's the rope ? Just tie 
up his pickers and stealers ; he can't do much 
haruu at\er that/' 

Watsi^\ was ready with his rope, which he 
lH>uud tightly rv>und my wrists. ^Xow get 
ui\'^ said he« lending me a back-handed slap 
u^XMX the fiic^« ^and tell us how you £nd 
wHursehk bv this txme*'^ 
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Ctever my private feelings of resentment 
J, be, I was wise enough to keep them 

very private. I perceived it was useless to re- 
monstrate with men, whom, had I been at 
perfect liberty, 1 could not effectually resist, 
and who had rendered me altogether powerless. 
They were acting under orders ; and these, 
although in some alarm, I applied myself to 
discover. 

" Gentlemen," I began, (what a shocking 
perversion of this word circumstances com- 
pel us, at times, to commit!) — "gentlemen, 
I am sure there must be some mistake. I 
cannot be the person you want," 

" Shall I just make the gag useful ?" said the 
fellow, who was called Bill, " that mouth of his 
will be opening,'' 

" Young fellow," cried the other, " if you"U 
promise not to set up your throati and to at- 
tempt no escape, Bill, there, shall keep his gag 
in his pocket; if you make a noise or a scuffle,'' 
swearing horribly, " it shall be worse for you. 
We have got you ; and we know what to do with 
you ; and what we choose to do with you, no- 
body need know. We shan't murder you, 1 
dare say, unless you wish it." 

" But, what are you going to do With me !** 1 
u^d, greatly disturbed at this speech, wiutb 
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^ Catch US doing that,'* replied Watsoi 
*' thoagfa I dare say, if we had taken anj oi 
ri^ instead of yon, yoa'd have thought hii 
the right one. Xo— no." 

«• I am known to nobody;** I said. "N 
human being can possibly entertain any exunit 
against me.*' 

" Perhaps not,'' returned Watson quieth 
^ we heard it was to be all for your good 
you wouldn't be easy, young fellow; ands 
you're to be sent where they'll try to make yo 
comfortable.'* 

*' What have I done ?" I inquired. *^ I ha^ 
injured nobody." 

" Perhaps not, again," said Watson ; ^^itaj 
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you have been paying great attention 
* o a certain lady, who'd rather he without it ; 
^*nd that's the long and the short. You shan't 
-)e sent to the Indies, without knowing who's 
- -:o be at the expense of you." 
^ "The Indies," I esclaimed. "And who is 
■^t would send me there ?'' 
Mt "Ah!" cried Watson, while Bill chuckled 
n approvingly at Iiis friend's peculiar humour, 
^"you'll know that one of these days, when 
■ 1 you return with a yellow face, and a bag of 

■ yellow guineas. 'Mrs. B ; how d'ye do, 

dear Mrs, B ; many thanks for your kind- 
is ness in taking care of me — here I am, come 

)f back again, you see.' Then says Mrs. B , 

l9 ' mighty glad to see you, I protest,' says she ; 
' and bow did you leave the blacks at Jamaica ?' 
[i she says. 'Why, Mum,' says you, 'they're 
as well as the whites' 11 let 'em be. They keep 
tbeir colour,' you says, ' which is more than 
I've been able to do' meaning your yellow 
phiz. Oh ! you've a famous chance before 
you Mr. Savage, and 1 wish you luck, with all 
my heart. You'll remember us when you re- 
turn!" 

I said no more. It was too clear that Mra. 
Brett was at the bottom of this — that my 
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molber bad hit upon these means of proriAe 
for me. 

"Come, Toong one,- cried BiB, after iIqb; 
psnse, sttncdng my attention by a kidE ondir 
shins, '^on't &11 asleep. TonH haTepbiT 
of time for a nap, before they g^ve you i w 
down the liTcr. What time are they to be is 
with the boat r^ to Watson. 

•^ Nine,'* leplied his companion. 

^ Three good boors, yet," rejoined Bl 
^ We're neariy there by this time, I shodi 
think.'' 

*^I dare say,** answered Watson, lettt< 
down the blind and the window. ^ Tonic 
a good one, at a guess. Bill,** he continwd, 
drawing in his head, which he had thrust otf 
at the window — ^" here we are. Stop !** 

The coach now stopped, and the driiw 
came to the door, which he opened. 

^ Now, Mr. Savage, wUI you be so good r* 
cried Watson with mock pohteness—^ there, 
now^— not quite so fast," he added, seizing me, 
as I attempted to spring out of the vehide— 
*'wo"re so fond of your company, that we muit 
stick to you. Lend a hand, Bill, and show the 
gentleman into the house. Be very gentle 
with him — vou know how.'* 
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mother had hit upon these means of proi'iding 
for me. 

" Come, young one," cried Bill, after a long 
pause, attracting my attention by a kick on the 
shins, "don't fall asleep. You'll have plenty 
of time for a nap, before they give you a row 
down the river. What time are they to be up 
witli the boat }" to Watson. 

"Nine," replied his companion. 

" Three good hours, yet," rejoined BUL 
" We're nearly there by this time, I should 
think." 

" I dare say," answered Watson, letting 
down the blind and the window. " Yoa*re 
a good one, at a guesa, Bill," he continued^j 
drawing in bis head, which he had thrust 
at the window — " here we are. Stop 1" 

The coach now atojiped, and the drif«r 
came to the door, which be opened. 

" Now, Mr. Savage, will you be so good ?" 
cried Wataon with mock politeness — " there, 
now, — not quite so fast," he added, seizing me, 
as I attempted to spring out of the Tehicle — 
"we're so fond of your company, that we tmut 
stick to you. Lend a hand. Bill, and show the 
gentleman into the house. Be very 
with him — you know how.'' 
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The ruffian took the hint. Clasping me 
' under the ana with one huge hand, he wound 
the other into my cravat, forcing his knuckles 
into my throat. Watson did likewise, and 
lifting me out of the coach, and urging me 
forward with their knees, they succeeded in 
getting me into the passage of a small alehouse. 
"Now. Rugby," cried Watson, aa they drag- 
ged me towards the back part of the house, 
speaking to a short stout man, who was light- 
ing a lantern. " We've caught our bird at last. 
He hasn't sung much since we've had him." 

" Oh ! he's a sweet one — he is," cried Rugby, 
as he looked into my face by the aid of the 
Isntern, giving me a plaguy chuck under the 
chin, and mimicking the chirping sound with 
which a man encourages his favourite bird. 
^ He hasn't sung much, hasn't he? its moult- 
ing time with him," surveying my clothes. 
" He'll soon shed his feathers, 1 doubt,'' 
"A tankard of ale," Said Watson ; "we've 
k bad dry work hitherto." Rugby went away, 
Lpresently returning with a foaming measure. 
"Now, Mr. Savage," said Watson, turning 
me. "Tell us at once, to save trouble. 
Vill you go up stairs quietly ? or do you mean 
to compel us to treat you roughly f Bill, let 
go his throat, will you ?" 
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" If \ou will unbind my wrists, I will gc 
quietly," I said, " the rope burts them verj 
much. Nay, upon my honour, I will offer m 
resistance." 

" I think we can manage him, if he does," 
said Rugby, " why, if you'd only leave him to 
me, I'd up with him in no time." 

" You would ?" cried Watson, " he'd down 
with you in less than no time, 1 can tell yon 
that, mine host. There, Bill, pocket the rope; 
and hand over the tankard. Here, young one, 
lay hold. I hke a fellow of spirit," 

I drank hearlily, emptying the measure. 
" Now, gentlemen," I said, giving the tankard 
to Kughy, " I attend you. It is useless to 
resist; and 1 shall not attempt it. You are 
going, it seems, to carry me on board a vessel," 

" No, we ain't," replied Watson, " oar 
work's nearly ended. When we've given you 
over to two jolly tars who will be here at nine, 
we've nothing to do hut to make our bow to 
honest Rugby here — " (the villainous boat 
expanded his mouth into a grin at the tnap* 
pbcable phrase) " and to wait upon the lady — 

dear Mrs. B your Mrs. B who will be 

ansious to know whether yon have been placed 
in safe keeping." 

" Well, gentlemen," I returned, " I gjn 
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you warning, which I hope you will be pleased 
with me for doing — if I should find means to 
escape from the fate designed me by Mrs. 

B as you call her — now, or at any future 

time, my best endeavours shall be exercised to 
trace you out, and to have you punished, as 
you deserve. You know the law will not 
permit such outrages to he committed with 
impunity." 

Bill had his hand up in readiness for a 
stunning blow, which he designed for my head, 
buthe was checked byWatson with a fierce oath. 

" Not much chance of your escaping, 
Savage," he said, with a laugh ; " if you do, 
we will give you leave to act the bull-dogs after 
us. Come, walk up — you first, if you please." 

So saying, he adrainislered an unceremo- 
s shove to me, which caused me to stumble 
over the first stair. " Lend ua the lantern," 
said he, to Rugby, " this young gentleman's 
not used to your stairs, He'll come down 
more easily, I dare say." Having pushed me 
up three flights of steep and narrow stairs, the 
men halted at a door immediately before them. 

" Where is the key, my jolly host ?" asked 
Watson. 

" Here, master," answered Rugby. 

Watson, having unlocked, unbolted, and 




unbarred tlie door — for this door, unlike others I 
that are usually to be met with in honest 
houses, was furnished with bolts and bars on 
the outside— projected his lantern, and took 
a momentary survey of the room, into whicbn 
immediately afterwards, he thrust me without 
ceremony. 

" There — get you in there," said he, pro- 
ceeding to lock, holt and bar ; " if you don'ti 
tind it warra enough, there's plenty of rooin 
for a dance. No wind can get at him, I thinly I 
Rugby ? the windows are pretty fast j and i 
won't whistle down the chimney, I promise 
you. You'll £nd a sort of a bed somewhere; 
take your nap out on it," he added, through. _ 
the key-hole, " it hasn't been much slept u 
lately ; and I don't think there ever was a g 
sound night's rest got out of it yet." 

With a burst of boisterous and, I dare &ayj 
heart-felt merriment, the three rogues left t 
to my own reflections, 

And sad and bitter they were, for a tiine— 
and then, revengeful. But her revenge, it v 
too apparent, would precede mine, perhapi 
prevent it. Was it certain — whatever Watsm 
might have hinted to the contrary — that my" 
life would not be attempted — that I should not 
he murdered in this den ? That I bad full 
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reason to believe would be the disposal of me 
most satisfactory to Mrs. Brett. For, of what 
avail — lasting avail— to send me to Jamaica, 
if I chanced to come back again, the possibility 
of my doing which my mother, guilty, I re- 
membered, as well as malignant and revenge- 
ful, must have revolved, before she decided 
upon this step. Murdered — the decree had 
gone forth— I was to be murdered — drowned, 
it occurred to me, by the jolly tars of whom 
Watson had spoken, whose jollity would suffer 
little diminution from the trivial circumstance 
of having sent a poor devil to the bottom of 
the Thames, My hair stood on end at this 
suggestion— and the sweat gathered into drops 
upon my forehead. 

The moon at the instant broke through the 
darkness — bland goddess! she never walked 
oat of a cloud to supply the exigence of the 
hide-bound brains of a poetai^ter mure oppor- 
tunely than she seemed to visit me in my 
prison, now. Through one of the small 
windows, high above my reach, and barred — 
her light streamed into the room disclosing its 
dimensions. It was tolerably large and square. 
A huge, old-fashioned bedstead against the 
wall opposite the windows, the sole thing in 
the room, except myself — aod I, indeed, a thing 
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— entrapped, outwitted — brought to my plea^j 
and my knees, too; yes, my prayers, my tears, 
my cries, my wild liowlings for mercy — for Ufe 
^by a woman ; and that woman (it was a _ 
lie — a fiend] my mother '. ■ 

It would have done her heart — good I wbvI 
about to write, but it had, long ago, been part 
that— to have heard me curse and swear, as I 
ran madly about the room, seeking some im- 
possible outlet. No chimney — no trap door in 
floor or ceiling ; no chance of scaling the win- 
dows ; no chance if I could do so. Exhausts , 
ed, at length, by these unavailing and 
efforts, I flung myself upon the mattrass. 
would sleep out the interval, between this a 
nine o'clock. I wished the time were 
Suspense was agony. 

It would not do. Sleep was out of the 
question. So was It to lie passive, whilst 
dreadful thoughts of horror and of death came _ 
thickly — the last more hideous than the forma 
and wreaked themselves upon ray brain, 
could not bear it. Starting up violently, ; 
arm came in contact with something that pre 
tnided from the wall — was it merely the walls 
at the back of the bed. lliere was a sort i 
dingy curtain — I know not what to callit — whiidl 
prevented my seeing what this something wai 
I rent a hole in the rotten piece of linen. I^ 
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key — a key in the lock of a door. I 
tried it. It turned easily. Already I could 
open the door some inches — remove the bed- 
stead, and I should at once find myuelf in 
another room — a room they had probably for- 
gotten, and the door of which they had most 
likely omitted to secure. 

Ha ! ha ! I sprang from the bed in a. transport, 
and was at my work in a trice. These villains 
were not adepts — they had something of their 
business yet to learn. My escape would teach 
them foresight — caution. They would make 
all fast before hand, next bout. I did not 
think, at the time, of my successor, whoever he 
might be — with whom it would go hard in con- 
sequence of their acquired caution and fore- 
sight. 

Never, surely, was there such a huge, un- 
manageable, impracticable bedstead. Invoking 
imprecations upon the joiner, I laboured away 
at the vast effort of wood-work, and had nearly 
drawn it from the wall far enough to enable me 
to open tlie door, and to squeeze myself 
through, when a loud knocking arrested my 
attention, and suspended my labours. 

" Uilloali ! young fellow !" cried the gruff 
voice of Rugby. 

"Well; what do you want?" I answered, in 
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a courageous tone. " Are you going to let 
out ?" It occurred to me that, Uugby being 
alone, and by no means a powerful man, if he 
opened the door, I would have a struggle for it. 
Could I force him into the room, and succeed 
in bolting and barring him quietly within, 1 
might slip down stairs — out at the door, and 
then — " Mrs Brett — my sen-ice to you." My 
heart leapt at the possibility of it The reply 
of Rugby, however, dispelled this pleasing an- 
ticipation. 

" Going to let you out ?" said he, 
I, till your time comes, Mr, Watson's 
kind-hearted, considerate gentleman, and 
wants to know whether you'll have any thi 
If you will, me and Bill Sims '11 bring it 
you." 

" I want nothing ; go away, and leave me," I 
iiaid. 

" You might put a handle to my name, and 
call mc Mister," said Rugby : "neither hog, 
dog, nor devil. ' 1 want nothing — go away !' 
I should like to have the teaching of you 
manners. I'd cut 'em into you, I would, that 
you'd never forget 'em," and the fellow retired, 
muttering. 

When he was well gone, I resumed my em- 
ployment with renewed vigour. I had been cm 
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tenter-hooks whilst the man stayed, lest he 
should be reminded of the door of the inner 
room, whicli I concluded to be immediately on 
his right hand. In a short time 1 had sufUciently 
removed the bedstead to press rayself through 
the opening of the door behind it, which I did 
with such precipitation as to fall headlong down 
a couple of steps that led into the inner room. 
I got up, regardless of the accident, and pro- 
ceeded, as well as I was able, to explore the 
apartment. It was a small garret, or rather, 
hole, lighted in the day-time by a casement — 
hut this I did not, at the moment, observe. 
My 6rst impulse was to make towards that 
part of the wall in which I had assured myself 
I should find a door. Like many other as- 
surances which a man makes to himself, mine 
had no foundation in reality. After carefully (in 
both senses carefully) feeling the whole super- 
ficies of the walls, and of the ceiling — for that 
I could reach with my hands — not a door was 
to be found, except, indeed, the door that 
opened into my prison. The helplessness of 
my condition now returned to me with tenfold 
poignancy. I sat me down on the two steps, 
and could have wept with very anguish ; but 
of what avail, thought 1, when I somewhat 
recovered my composure — to wring one's hands 
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and to disturb one's spirits, when work is to be 
done, that, perhaps, after all, may be done } 

Springing up — for a new hope broke in upon 
me — I hastened to the casement, which, with i 
some difficulty, I opened. Could 1 get out, I 
and make my escape over the roofs of the J 
houses ! Some friendly neighbour would, per- 
haps, receive me, and assist my deliverance out I 
of the hands of these murderers. Or, if no j 
window were accessible, I could alarm the pa^ I 
seiigers in the street by my outcries, who miglit X 
insist upon, nay, who would compel my libera- | 
tion. But would they so? I was not so cer- 
tain of that, I decided that this should be my 
last resort ; for I was well aware that unless I j 
had an opportunity of telling my story first, I I 
should stand small chance of obtaining credit I 
for it, against the combined contradiction of I 
three hard-fronted rufHans who could, doubt- 
less, utter a he with more confidence than an 
honest man could relate the truth. 

The great fiend fly away with Rugby, and 1 
invent a new and exquisite torture expressly 
for him ! His house had been built for the 
purpose, and he had taken it with the view, of j 
accommodating young gentlemen, who might I 
happen to fall under tlieir mother's displeasu 
with a few hours' lodging preparatory to thdir I 
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embarkation for the plantations. I could not 
stretch myself sufficiently far out of the case- 
ment to distinguish whether there were houses 
on either side of ua. 1 began to fear that our 
house (our house !) was detached, in which case 
no hope was left to me. All was silence. Be- 
fore, and widely extended before, was a apace 
of ground, diversified, here and there, with 
patches of hungry grass, and ponds of accu- 
mulated rain. Not a soul — and I watched for 
half an hour, dotted the surface of this lost 
waste ; not a house was to be seen. 

Next, as to escape from the hole in wliich I 
was. The edge of the roof — a steep one — was 
barely a yard and a half below the casement. 
There was not even the common wooden gutter 
to convey the rain from the eaves ; and now I 
turned from ihe casement and placed this ques- 
tion straight before me. I repeated it aloud, 
that, as it were, my inind should distinctly see it. 
" Shall I stay here and submit myself to certain 
death, or, if that he not certain, to a life-long 
captivity worse than death, or shall I avail my- 
self of this chance for my life which Providence 
has pomted out to me !" 

No time was to be lost ; nor could there be 
any hesitation. Having taken off my shoes, 
and put them in roy pockets, I fell upon my 
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knees, and commended myself to God — and J 
arose, strengthened. 

It wa.s a matter of no small difficulty to get 
myself, in a collected form, outside the case* 
ment, and when I had done so, to project my- 
self upwards by its side, which was raised from 
tlie roof. One glance below would have been 
inevitable destruction. 1 threw myself forward, 
and on hands and feet made my way towards 
the ridge of the roof in an oblique direction, 
purposing to reach tlte next house, if there 
were one. I had proceeded some distance, 
when one tile, and then another, and another, 
gave way from beneath my feet, wliich could 
effect no hold or stay — neither could my fingers, 
the nails of which I vainly endeavoured to infis 
into the mortar. I was now sliding downwards 
at full length. God ! what a moment was that '. 
My eves closed — my senses reeled — and yet 
one thought — one vision horribly distinct within 
me. 1 saw myself below — on the ground — on 
the flinty-jagged stones — and what I saw — what 
figure, if figure it may he called — the reader 
shall imagine, for I cannot; or if I can, will 
not, describe it. 

Merciful powers ! what superhuman hand, 
outstretched from Heaven, has stayed — has 
saved me? Yes — my feet were stayed— x&_ 
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strained by a firm bulwark. I looked round — k 
secure wall, it seemed, against which I leaned — 
against which I lay my bursting temples. A 
flood of tears relieved me ; my heart was thank- 
ful to the Almighty ; but 1 could not as yet 
speak, nor could my mind yet form a prayer. 

I had fallen against a stack of chimneys, 
placed, as well as I could guess, between the 
partition that divided Rugby's house from its 
neighbour. As yet, I could discover no garrets 
window corresponding with the one I had — 
(and yet how long the time appeared !) just 
left. 1 decided, therefore, upon ^;ain venturing 
to the ridge of the roof, taking care to keep the 
chimnies immediately in my rear that, should 
my feet betray me a second time, they might 
once more stand me in good stead. Tliis time 
I wa.s more fortunate. Having reached the sum- 
mit, I placed myself astride upon the roof, and 
took a survey of tiie prospect on my right hand, 
which I had not yet seen. The river lay before 
me and beside me, with its multifarious craft, 
whose half-formed shadows hung beneath the 
water, black and almost as motionless as them- 
selves. The beauty— if any there were — of 
this scene, was lost upon me. The picture»que 
must give way to the pressing, and I van io 
haste. Placing my hands before me, and im- 



pciSne niTKlf by ibt hcds oa ehfaer fide d 
tie voai, I sot iirwsid some diitmiioe ti& I m 
oa a itwA with m «''*««Mi stack of duBBOt 
SBiilar to the fijfu. I sfid down to tks 
cbsSt : and, lo '. not &r off — but beiMidi Bfr- 
die dat top of a g Ai ie t- n in dofw, There m i 
iong iroa bar ; a hold-&st, I think it is oIU, 
•Itachfd to the cfaiouiies and to die looL I 
took off IDT cn^at and tied it with a stiw 
knot to my handkerdue^ whidi I Butenedto 
die bar; and vinding the other end tig^ 
round my wrist, let myself dowm to the swl 
platfonn. There was barel j spmce to croack 
down upon it, iriiidi I did. The horrible jui 
and a half of steep stiles was under this win- 
dow also. I shuddered at the thought of trust- 
ing myself to the frail security of the frime- 
work. I dare not attempt to crawl down br 
the aide of the window, lest a single &be step 
should precipitate me to the groand. And yet, 
how otherwise could 1 hope to get into it ? I^- 
haps, by some blessed chance, the room was 
occupied. I stretched my band over the edge, 
and stroTC to discover whether there was a 
light in it. I had hardly done so, when, mc- 
thought, I heard voices ; nor was I deceived ; 
and the momentary radiance of a candle ilia- 
mined a small portion of the atmosphere be 
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neath me. Thrusting my arm down as low as 
it could reach, I laid hold upon one side of the 
casement, and burst it open with a violent 
crash. 

" Christ Jesus ! a ghost !" cried a voice, and 
then a heavy tumble upon the ground. 

" What's the matter now,'' esclaimed a se- 
cond and more powerful voice. " Why, Simon, 
have you gone crazed ?" 

" ITiere," cried the prostrate Simon, "there!" 
pointing, iis I supposed, to the open casement. 

" You fool," said the other, " the fastening 
has given way, thafs all." 

I heard bira approach the window. It was 
now now my turn to join in the conversation. 

" For God's sake," I began, " lend me some 
assistance." 

" Hilloah !" cried the man, looking out. 
" Who the devil are you f what do you want ?" 

" Your assistance," I exclaimed. " I am an 
unfortunate young gentleman just escaped from 
murderers." 

" Where froraf 

" From a fellow named Rugby — the alehouse 
hard by." 

" Tlie devil!" said the man, " how did you 
contrive — but a pretty fellow am 1 to be ask- 
ing questions instead of lending a hand. Young 
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man, turn yourself round, and let us see your 
feet over here instead of your chin; oriy, 
gently; mind, gently." 

I was not long about that. Unwinding the 
end of my cravat from my wrist, I did as he 
directed. Taking me with a firm gripe by die 
ankles, he guided my feet, till they rested upon 
the ledge of the window ; then seizing mc by 
the waistband with one hand, he clasped me 
tightly round the body with his arms, and drew 
me into the room. 

Simon had, ere this, regained his legs, and 
for some moments after his father (for so mj 
deliverer was) had seated me in a chair, stood 
staring at me in incredulous astonishment. 

" Come, Simon,*' said his father, ** stir 
about. Don't you see how pale the young 
gentleman looks. Go down stairs, and ask 
mother to lend you her bottle and a glass. 
Stay; tell her to come up, and see a sight 
worth looking at.*' 

The brawny youth heaved a deep sigh from 
the bottom of his chest. ** Well, father," said 
he, " if I didn't think it was a goblin, I hope 
I may never touch victuals again.*^ 

" You'll empty many a cupboard before you 
see a goblin," cried his father, as Simon left 
the room. ** That boy,'' he added, turning to 
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me, " haa been made a fool of by his mother. 
But, come : cheer up — the worst is over." 

I began to make excuses fur the trouble and 
interruption I had caused. 

" Not a word of that," said he, " I'd rather 
see two honest men come in at the window, 
than one rogue at the door, any day — wouldn't 
you ? And so no more words about that. ' 

" Where is tlie precious young lamb !" cried 
a little woman, hurrying into the room, with a 
I candle like a comet streaming in the wind, 
" why, lad ;" and with one hand upon her hip, 
she gazed upon me with tender interest, " how 
did you get in here ? Simon tells me you've 
walked over the tops of all the houses. You 
good dear !" to her husband, whose cheek she 
patted, " to take him in. It's just like him, 
sir. Simon, where are you ? Pour out a good 
bumping glass, and ^ve it to the young gen- 
tleman. Deary me ! deary me ! tch ! tch I tch ! 
do see how the sweet fellow drinks it up ! 
Johnny Martin, do luok at him. Who could 
have the heart to lay a finger on his head. 
Simon !" 

Simon was at her elbow. " Help your 
father, my dear boy, and give me a drop ; and 
take a little yourself. You thought he was a 
ghost — ha ! ha ! tie's as like my brother's son 
that went to sea, as ever two peas. I'll drink 
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to your safe delivrance, sir," shaking 
" oh ! you're a fine youth." 

" Come," said Martin, rising and stretching 
himself to his full dimensions, which were of a 
muscular compactness and development seldom 
witnessed, " there's something to be done, I 
see that. This young gentleman has been 
seized upon by two crimps, I suspect," 

"Crimps! I'd crimp 'em, if I had 'em," 
cried Mrs. Martin, " the wicked cannibals ! 
to go to inspirit away a young fine, beau- 
tiful—" 

" My dear, sit down," gently urged Mftrttn, 
" and let us hear the young gentleman's ac(X}unt 
of it." 

" Well, Johnny, well," returned his wife. 
" I'll listen to it with the greatest of pleasure. 
But I wish you had 'em to deal with, JohnjiT, 
that's all. What dost say, Simon ?" 

" I say," cried Simon, making up a prwii- 
gious fist, " I should hke to have the wallop- 
ing of one of 'em, let him be as big as he 
wiU." 

" Sweet fellow ; just like his fether," aaJd 
Mrs. Martin, pressing my hand. " Feel better, 
dear?" 

" Much, I thank you; I am quite revived; 
and will, if you please, relate how I «!» 
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Hereupon, I told them how I had been 
thrust into the coach — my confinement at 
Rugby's — my escape thence — the whole with 
circumstantial minuteness. 

" But have you any reason to suspect," 
inquired Martin, when his wife's exclamations 
had, in some degree, subiiided, " that these 
men have been employed by some enemy. 
You have friends, sir, of course ; liave they 
any enemies— your parents, I mean ; for you 
are too young to have made enemies yet." 

" He, enemies !" cried Mrs. Martin, " they 
must be enemies of the whule human race that 
would go for to injure him. Why do you sigh, 
lad?" 

I believe I did sigh. These were worthy 
creatures, I perceived, with whom I could 
have no reserve. Indeed, why should I ? Ac- 
cordingly, I related hrieflv the outline of my 
life, dwelling more particularly upon the treat- 
ment I had met with from my mother — espe- 
cially esemplified in this her last and memora- 
ble performance. 

The eyes of the good woman ran over dur- 
ing ray story. When I had completed it, she 
pressed her son's hand, which she had been 
holding, between her own, " What a mother !" 
she said ; " the world's turned topsy-turvy, I 
think." 
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Simon returned the pressure. '* Father, 
said he, " breaking out suddenly, " you may 
laugh at me, if you like ; but if I wouldn't 
rather see a ghost than tliat lady, I wish I may 
never " 

Martin cut short his son's speech, 

" Never mind," said he ; " that's nothii 
to the purpose. There's something to 
done, Simon. These fellows must not be 
off easily. Mr. Savage," turning to me ; " my 
name's John Martin ; I'm a poor tailor, and 
honest as the world goes, and as folks say ; my 
son, here, follows the same business, 
you trust yourself with us ? Simon, 
want you." 

" Willingly," said I 

" None the worse for being a tailor," said' 

Mrs. Martin, "is he, dear?^ -Mr. Savage, I 

should say; I humbly beg your pardon." (The 
poor woman had suddenly acquired a high no- 
tion of my greatness.) " Me has been 
dier, sir; and a better soldier never sem 
Queen Anne (God bless her memorj' !), Man; 
a long day's march has he toiled — he has." 

Martin smiled gravely. " Simon, help 
Savage on with your old top coat, and second- 
best hat. All the better if they don't fit hitn 
and, mother, one of my old check cravats." 

He walked round me when this additioQ to. 
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my apparel was effected. "No one would 
know him," he observed. " Now, my pis- 
tols." 

" Don't run into any mischief, and do no 
murder, Johnny," cried his wife. " Simon, 
take care of him," in an undertone ; and to 
her husband, " Don't let Simon get a-fight- 
ing." 

" Won't I though," said Simon, " if there's 
occasion. Father'!! be by." 

" He's a very Hannibal air; and so is Mar- 
tin," said the woman, confide ntiaUy. " I can 
always trust 'em together; and good reason — ■ 
they never go out on anything they need be 
ashamed of." 

Martin having stowed away his pistols, put 
on hia hat and buttoned his coat, stooped his 
tall figure that his wife might kiss his cheek. 
Simon did likewise. " Now, take care — take 
care, my men, will you i" saluting them affec- 
tion ate!y. 

I also put in for a salute. " God bless you, 
good Mrs. Martin." 

" And tuili you ?" cried the woman, her eyes 
sparkling ; " you're a dear, con deacen ding, 
affable young gentleman — that you are. And 
God bless you, too. Won't you come and 
see us again ?" 

VOL. I. N 
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" Indeed I will,*' said I ; ^ and often.'' 

'' We are ready, sir/' cried Martin, wit 

tary precision ; and following Martin ai 

mon, and followed by the woman's good ^ 

I took my way down stairs. 
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When we were got into the street, Martin 
faced about. " Simun," he said, " stand by 
this young gentleman, while I step to the round- 
house. I shall be back in a few minutes." 

" He's gone for the watch," said Simon ; 
" they're not of much use when fighting's 
about ; but when it's all over, and one of 'em 
lugs out his tipstaff, people get frightened, and 
go with 'em like lambs." 

Martin speedily returned with three of tbeae 
auxiliaries. " Now, then," he ubserved, talunj 
roe by the arm, " if the sailors should be tfaei^ 
ve shall be a match for them, 
Keep by me, sir ; and should the r 
blows, leave them to as. You cm W ^ 4 
service, and might come to harm." 

Thanking the considerate aad 
1 promised obedience to hit a 
walked up to the door of the ' 
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for that, Simon whispered to nie, was the sig 
of the house. 

" Slouch your hat, and draw your coat we 
about you, and follow me. Come, Simon. Com 
rades, stand here for one moment. I have 
word to say to the landlord." 

These several directions were given to us b 
Martin with great promptness. 

"Rugby," he said, as he, Simon, and my 
self entered the passage, " you have twi 
persons in your back parlour ; they are waitinj 
for two sailors." 

Rugby stared, and scratched his cheek, ani 
stared again. " Why, Master Martin, ther 
are, as I may say, two — " 

I know there are," interrupted Martin j " . 
want to see them," 

" Lord bless me ! they're only two friend: 
of mine — you don't know 'em," said Rugby. 

" Perhaps not," returned Martin ; *' but '■ 
want to make their acquaintance. In return 
I'll introduce you to three friends of mine 
Now Rugby," he continued, as the watch cun< 
forward, " you're a ruined man if you don'i 
keep a quiet tongue in your head. One word 
and your two friends and you shall be tried 
together next sessions. You've got a yonnj 
gentleman above stairs i" 
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^ Rugby's face turned as pale as tlie hce of a 

bacchanalian can well do. 

" My heart and heyday!" he sUmtDered — 

1** a young gentleman ! No, I hsrenX" 
" You say troth, and I'm a liar," uid Mar* 
tin. "Not a word more. Send in a «iMiI 
bowl of punch, and mix one for the« time 
gentlemen;" and be led the way to«*rd* the 
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arranged themselves in their :Gliaur%'Mlk'tfi.^ 

aspect of men who had been auddenlf hM J 

■rupted in a confidential chat. ■ ' "* J 

'^ A fine tiigfat, gentlemen/' observed Ifatli 
as we took our seats. 

*^ Is it?" cried Watson with a 
oath. ''It may be. Isn't it a d — iUa|^ 
thing, Bill, that wc can't have this n)0«i.t|N 
ourselves? Here, Rugby!" hammering wtt-? 
an empty tankard upon the table. • ^ 

" He's particularly engaged/' aoid Martjiiv-^i^' 

"Then go out, will you ?" cried Wateom^t 

« Be off— you'd better/' said Bill. « IWf;! 
did you come in here ?*' - ,» 

'' Because we choose/' replied Simoiit^riA' 
a stare of aulacious defiance. . .•' ^ 

'^ Perhaps/' returned Bill, " we may fftooiir 
to turn you, neck and heels out; the yuaf 
'un, with a tooth-ache, into the bargain.* ; 

** Perhaps,'^ retorted Simon, with an w<tf 
indifference, drumming his knuckles ondM 
table, " unless you've done a very light day** 
work, you may'nt be able.'* 

At tbis moment, a bowl of punch was 
brought in by a squfilid wench. 

" Toll Rug1)y we want liim, and must have 
liim,*' exclaimed Bill. 
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" Yes, sir," 

" Somebody else wanted him, and has got 
him," said Simon, grinning, 

" Silence," cried Martin, frowning at his son. 
" We'll take a glass each, and to business, 
That's good," taking off a glass, and smacking 
his lips. 

" Better than your company," said Watson. 

" I dare say you think so," returned Martin. 
Now, Mr. Watson and Mr. Bill, I am come 
to fetch away the young gentleman you have 
got under lock and key in the top room." 

Tlie fellows gazed at each other in astonish- 
ment, when they heard their names pronounced ; 
and by the time Martin had finished the sen- 
tence, were perfectly dumb-founded. 

" i am sent," resumed Martin, " by a certain 
idy — you know whom I mean—" 

" Tou are ?" cried Watson, " why, to be sure, 
'oa must be. What does she want now? any- 
Ifhing amiss ?" 

" Nothing ; only she has changed her mind 
nbout him. You don't know her so well as 1 
do — she often changes her mind; and yet, I 
vender she should have boggled at this, be- 
cause she had done it so snugly. No one the 
wiser. Why, she tells me, that even you don't 
{enow her name." 
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*^ Don't we, though ?" cried Bill— Mrs. '^ 

he stopped. 

"B "said Martin. 

" R, e, double t. I can spell, master/' cried 
the other. 

Martin glanced at me, and then at his son. 
" What do you think of that fellow ?'* he in- 
quired of Simon, pointing to BUI. 

" Nothing of him," cried Simon. 

" Very well," rising. " Mr. Watson, we lose 
time. I must have this young gentleman at 
once. Rugby tells me you have the key of the 
door." 

"I have,'* answered Watson — ^**but no 
bubble, Mr.—, what's your name? How 
do I know Mrs. Brett sent you ? Perhaps, Wat- 
kins who employed us, has been bought over 
by the lad's friends ? Where's your authority ?" 

^* I have left it with Rugby. But are you 
sure you have got him safe ?*' 

Watson and Bill were amazingly tickled at 
this. " Safe ?" cried the former laughing hearti- 
ly. " Are you sure St. Paul's hasn't run away 
with the Monument ?" 
4 "Why," returned Martin — " I know the 

room well. Isn't there a door behind the bed- 
stead ? and doesn't it lead into the little garret ; 
and isn't there a window in the garret ? and 
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couldn't a young fellow get out of the window, 
and crawl over the tiles, and get into another 
■window, and come and tell me all about it? 
and isn't this the young fellow f" knockini; off 
my hat and disclosing my face, "and don't 
you think you'll be made to swing at Tyburn 
for all this ?" 

The men, staring at me in wild amazement, 
started up, overturning the table, and would 
have made off. Watson, however, was seized 
on the instant by the magnanimous tailor, and 
pinioned against the wall with his strong 
hands as effectually as though he had been 
fastened thereto by staples of iron. 

In the meantime, Bill was encountered by 
the as valorous, but less practised Simon. 
" You can't come this way, good sir," he ex- 
claimed, thrusting the other back with his 
shoulder. 

" Take that then," cried Bill, aiming a blow 
with the lightning rapidity of a finished bruiser 
at the face of his antagonist — a blow which, had 
it token effect, must inevitably have dislocated 
his jaws. 

" What are you at, Simon?'' cried Martin, 
" have you got him?" 

" Shall have him in a moment, father," 
replied Simon. " I owe you one. Mister, for 
N 3 
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that;" and rushing forwards, and closing wiA ' 
the other, he lifted him by main strength from 
the ground, threw him over the upset table, 
and falling heavily upon him, held hioi to the 
earth. 

" Nov, Savage, call in the watch. It's all 
over with them. " 

I opened the door. The worthy fiuiction- 
aries were already ranged on the outside, and 
now walked in, J 

*' You are our prisoners," s^d the foremoai^| 
with a voice of authority. M 

The fellows were at once handed over to the 
secular arm, and attempted no further re- 
sistance. Lest, however, they should please 
to do so on their way to the round-liouse, the 
rope, found in Bill's pocket was brought into 
requisition ; and with tlieir hands bound, they 
were led off. 

" Bother that Bill — didn't the other call hini_ 
Bill ?" swd Simon. " if I hadn't closed i 
him at once, he'd have given me what '. 
shouldn't have liked. He'd have threshed me*" 
in no time. Whenever, Mr. Savage, you've 
one of these fellows to deal with, run in upon 
him, and down with him." 

" [ will, Simon, if I can," said I 

lie grinned. " Aye — that's it— there j 




two at the game; I know. Never mind: I 
mean, do as well you can," 

We accompanied our captives to the round- 
house, and our charge being duly entered 
against them, tliey were locked up for the 
night. 

" Now Mr Savage," said Martin, as we 
retraced our way, " you vrill stay with us 
to-night. You will be wanted early to-morrow 
morning to go before the justice, that these 
fellows may be committed." 

I had not thought of this, which included 
another consideration of moment. " I know 
the friend with whom 1 lodge," said 1 — " and 
he is a true friend, Mr. Martin — will be ex- 
tremely anxious to learn what has become of 
me. I think 1 had better go home to-night. 
I will be sure to be with you to-morrow 
morning in time." 

*' As you please," returned Martin, " I 
know what it is to be kept in suspense. In 
that case, Simon and I'll see you on your >vay. 
Do you know where you are ?" 

wered that I was entirely ignorant of 
the place. 

" You are in Wapping," said he. '• Come, 
when we get to Tower Hill, I ihink I can 
easily direct you." 
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short US Simon's memory is sometimes, when 
he's thinking of Kitty Johnson, and your 
enemy as long as that is," pointing to his 
shadow wliich lay before him on the ground 
about a rood in lengtli, " it would be alt one 
to me. When I enter upon a business, I go 
through with it to the best of my ability," 

I found it would be useless and offensive to 
urge him further. I turned therefore to his 
son. '' At all events, Simon," I began. 

Simon tugged himself away from me ab- 
ruptly. " I won't take it, I tell ye — I won't 
take it, 1 don't let myself out to hire. I'll 
shake hands, if you like." 

This was done with great cordiality on both 
sides. 

" Well — good night, sir," said Martin. " To- 
morrow morning f" 

" Staya moment," said I. " Do you know, 
Martin, I fear, after all, this will prove an 
awkward business, I have been thinking of it 
as we came along. The lady — the person who 
has endeavoured to make away with me is my 
own mother." 

" I have been thinking of that, too," said 
Martin; "but I didn't like to speak of it. You 
cannot prosecute, can you ' What's to be 
done }" 
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To say the truth/' 1 replied ; ** it is not 8< 
much from any tenderness I am affected b 
towards her, that I feel the awkwardness of m; 
position, as from consideration for another, 
tell you/' I added, vehemently, ** to see he 
hanged by the neck, would cause me little con 
cem. I could see it, sir.'' 

Martin stared ; and Simon said, 

" No, no 5 you couldn't." 

"Your spirits have been greatly agitated,' 
said Martin, after a pause, " a night's rest wil 
do you good. You will think differently — and 
better — to-morrow morning." 

" In the meanwhile, let me tell you^" said I^ 
^'that I am chiefly perplexed by the reflection 
that her husband, who is I beUeve a worthy 
man, may be brought into disgrace by his wife*3 
infamy." 

"There is, then, a Mr. Brett?" asked 
Martin. 

" Colonel Brett is her husband," I re- 
plied. 

" Colonel Brett !*' exclaimed Martin ; ** I 
know him well; and a most excellent ofiicer 
and gentleman he was — and I dare be sworn, 
is. A soldier, young gentleman, cannot bear 
dishonour. You must — we must contrive 
some means of hushing this matter up." 
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" Will you go with me to-morrow morning 
to him," s^d I. 

" It must be very early. I am bound to 
appear against the men, and shall be compelled 
to att«nd." 

In a word, I gave him my direction j and it 
was settled that he should call for me on the 
morrow. 

" Her husband has saTed her," I said, as I 
shook him by the hand. 

" Or her son would," he replied. I was not 
so sure of that. I am not so sure of it. 

When I left Martin, I hastened to a tavern, 
which I had descried while I was talking to 
him, and which was at the corner of Tower- 
street. Here I procured two glasses of right 
Nantz to quiet my spirits, and recruit my 
strength. These I despatched speedily; uid 
in less than an hour, found myself at the door 1 
of Ludlow's lodging. 

It was late ; about eleven o'clock. I knocked. 
After some delay, the door was opened by Mr. 
Greaves. He did not know me; nor do I 
wonder at it, for 1 had utterly fafpNsen to 
return the topcoat, and to n a i n Bfown m 
exchange for Simon's sloachal bac 

"What do you want, lir, tt tbis time of 
night?" inquired Grearet. 
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^ Sfaoddns ! don t tdl it 

^ He said^ sir — this was the substance of his 

speech — that nonkr hit upon the right pj y^ 
for the arms and legs — as they wanted a ftw 
at Chelsea Hospital,'' 

" But where is Mr. Ludlow }^ I inquired ; 
*• is be gone to bed r** 

*• He has been flying all over the town after 
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you," s^d Greaves, " and has been in and out 
a dozen times, wringing his hands and beating 
his breast." 

" He'll come to harm, if he don't mind," 
observed Mrs. Greaves. 

" Nothing more Ukely," coincided the other. 
" He was here a few minutes ago, and left 
word, saying, if you should come, and then I 
thought he'd have sighed his heart out, you 
would find him at Dixon's Coffee-house. Mrs. 
Ludlow is a-bcd." 

1 inquired where Dixon's Cofiee-house was. 
They informed me it was in the very street. 

" As you're safe and sound, take care of him" 
cried Mrs. Greaves, when I left the door. 

On requesting the waiter to shew me to the 
room in which I should find Ludlow, he told 
me that the company were all gone except two 
gentlemen, who were, he believed, about to 
retire. He permitted me, however, to go up 
stairs, to ascertain whether one of the gentl&- 
men was my Mend. Approaching the room, 
the door of which was open, I heard an old 
gentleman expostulating with somebody in a 
shrill treble. I thought 1 remembcTBd the 
voice. 

"Now, do go home — go home," vaA he, 
"and see what to-morrow will do for as. Why, 
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no harm's come to him, I'll warrant, 
young wag — a wag, and'a gone to see all tie 
fine sights in one day. Come ; so, so, so. 
You'll find him at home — eh ? what say .' wiiat 
say ? make a good heart."' 

"I won't," cried Ludlow; "I'll never go 
home more. Lucas, you should have warned 
me earlier — that hag has made away with him. 
Oh, my good God l^there is a God, and he is 
with him now," and down went his bead upon 
the table. 

" Bless your five wits !" cried Lucas, sharply. 
"How could I warn you eariier? — Tied by the 
leg — bv the leg. Haven't I told you, I heard my 
lady say to the Colonel, as she came down stain, 
*we shall hear no more of that young* — shecaUed 
him something, I don't know what — 'he's gone 
til sea," she said — ' to sea ; on a very long xoj»ge, 
she said — 'on a fcry long voyage." 'Wh«l!' 
said the Colonel, — 'gone to sea!' Hia i 
words. ' Yes,' says she, ' and he'll 
return.'" 

" You've told me that— do you want to make 
me mad •'' exclaimed Ludlow. "Oh!" clench- 
ing his hands and teeth, his eyes raised to the 
ceiling, " that she were at sea— on a very long 
voyage — in a storm — in a coffin — in a shroud — 
alive, though. My poor Richard!'' 
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B " She'd frighten the sea-gulls and the fishea, 

he! he! he!" cried Lucas, "come away. I shall 
get looks as black as my shoe, if 1 stay any 
longer. Alive in a coffin at sea ! — what a 
thought!" continued the old man, taking his 
hat, "how the sea-gulls, eh! would screech, eh? 
and the fishes turn up their round eyes, eh"* 
" Leave me," cried Ludlow. 
" Shan't— -shan't — shan't"— said Lucas has- 
tily, knocking his cane upon the floor, " come 
away, I say, I'll give you such a bruising with 
my stick, if I once begin — " 

Upon this, I entered softly, and touched 
Lucas on the shoulder. He started round, and 
taking off my hat, I popped my face under bis 
broad brim. The old man struck Ludlow a 
smart blow acroas the shoulders with his cane. 
' He's here— safe — the best word in the dic- 
tionary — safe. The lost sheep is found, and 
isn't mutton," and a feelile attempt was made 
at a caper - 

Ludlow sprang from his chMr with a short 
cry. " Here, Richard !" and he snatched me 
to his arms, but presently thrust me from 
him. " You rascal ! you villain I unfeeling 
wretch! why did you leave me so long? Where 
have you been ? You're eyes sparkling — your 
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cheeks flushed — you've been drinking. WIk 
have you been ?" 

" At a masquerade, to be aure," aaid Lnc 
"nodding, and bowing, and sidling eh I— sidlii 
and 'Do you know me?' and 'I know yo 
and all that; and rare sport it is — rarespc 
Why, Luddy, we were young once ; both of 
yotmg once, a long while ago " and he b^an 
warble, wagging his head — 

■ When I WM ymiag, 

I duiced and inugi 
And rtrj much lor'd the wife o* me; 

But now I'm old, 

I bobble and icold. 
And can't bear old Nan, for the life o' me.' 

" Nonsense !" cried Ludlow,waving hishai 
with a look of disgust. "And hare y< 
Richard, been to a masquerade in that old a 
and hat ?" 

'* For this night's doings," said I, " a cert 
person must wear a mask for the rest of 1 
days, if she wish not to be hooted at by mi 
women and boys. It is in my power to mi 
her hide her head for ever." 

" Mrs. Brett you mean ?*' cried Ludlow. 

" May 1 speak before Mr, Lucas }" said L 

" Deaf, bless yon, deaf as a beetle — a* 
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lives. He! he! he! — comical vermin, cat 
comical!" 

" Like a cat !" exclaimed Ludlow, " procc 
Richard; though you make me shudder — ^I 
a cat ! Oh Lucas !" — 

" At length," I went on, «* I reached 
garret window of a tailor» who drew me u 
his workshop !" 

*'A tailor! what could he have thouj 
when he saw you !" said Ludlow. 

'< He thought he was a customer dropt fn 
the clouds to be measured**' cried Lucas, wi 
a chuckle. 

" This is not to be borne," exclaimed Lv 
low, " these jests are only worthy of that fo 
Myte." 

" I say, I say/' replied Lucas, '* that the m 
might have thought so. Some of 'em have i 
other chance of a customer. But I'm gl 
you're saved* lad, for all that. Don't mind m< 
I'm an old fool, and as great a fool as I'm ol 
Grey hairs have a licence, Luddy. My gran 
father used to say, ^ the tongue will wag whi 
you're getting aged/ Says he, ^ the old hor 
makes a devil of a clatter when he's near homi 
he ! he ! he ! and so he does — so he does." 

" Well, and so you got away, and we ha 
you safe once more ?" cried Ludlow. '* B 
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they'll be after you agaio. But you spoke of 
your mother. Can she have done this? aud. 
Lucas — the long voyage — it's her doing." 

" I was to be sent to Jamaica," said I. 

"Never mind,'* cried Lucas, "she's been 
balked ; and you'll be on your guard — on your 
guard. She won't try it again. So — so — 
that's all." 

" Not quite," said L " for the tailor and his 
son secured the villains. They have confessed 
that Mrs. Brett employed them. They are 
now in the round-house, and our charge lies 
against them. They may be hanged. Mr. Lu- 
cas; what is to be my mother's punishment, I 
know not." 

Upon liearing this, Ludlow sprang from his 
chair, dapping his hands, 



Not so Lucas, who was for the moment slupi- 
fied. He seized Iiis hat and cane. " Oh ! oh ! 
oh !" said he, " if you love me, you two ; if you 
love me, not a word that I've been with you to- 
night; but that young jade. Miss Elizabeth, 
would make me come." 

I drew him aside, " The tailor and I will be 
with Colonel Brett early to-morrow moniing," 





I said, " to see i£ this matter can be accoi 
dated." 

" You will '■' he cried, " not a word, 
though, of our meeting. Though I'm tie 
Colonel's servant, and not her's, and was his 
father's, she'd up with her foot, and kick my 
old bones out of doors. If you should see me^ 
none of your, ' Good morning Mr. Luci 
* How dy'e do, Mr. Lucas ?' no, no, a straight 
long face, so — as though you never set eyes 
me. One ' good morning,' would be ' good 
night,' to me." 

" He's an honest fellow," said Ludlow, when 
Lucas was gone, " he came to warn me, as he 
thought, of our danger. Oh 1 Dick," embracing 
me, " how rejoiced I am to hare you once again 
— safe — beyond, out of her reach — and she in 
yours You have her now. They say you are 
my nephew: would you were; if such fortune 
had been mine, I had been too happy; and I was 
not to be so, at all. Never mind that, that* i 
nothing. Will you have some wine?" and fee 
rang the bell. " I could drink to-night 1 know 
not how much." 

" I have been drinking brandy," said I, 
could not touch wine.'* 

" Then we will have a glass each of brandy, 
and then to bed — to bed. Do you know, Dick," 
and as he leaned his head upon his hand, X, 
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could see the tears trickle through his lingers, 
'* I have been for some years calm — not calm, 
but callous — a numbness of the heart; do you 
understand me? but now — I cannot tell how it 
is — but I could bear sorrow once, better than 
I can bear joy now." 

I told him that I intended to wait upon Colo- 
nel Brett in the morning, and my reasons for 
so doing. 

He was silent for some time. " Where is the 
brandy?" he exclaimed, at length, ringing vio- 
lently. It was brought in. When he had 
despatched it, he said, " What will that proud 
woman think — what will be her feelings — feel- 
ings ? well— when she finds she has shot a fool's 
bolt, and over-shot her mark ? Itwere a triumph 
to see her — to witness the thing— reduced to 
her equivocations, her lies, eh ? her paltry sub- 
terfuges — and all of no avail, at last. Punished, 
at last, Hal ha! Mrs. Brett punished! The 
law ill force, as they call it, against her. What 
if she were to fall down upon her knees — to 
scream for lenity — ha !" 

" That were pitiful," said I, " I could not 
bear that.'' 

" Don't interrupt me," he exclaimed, " I 
could— I think I could. I will go to sleep 
and dream of it to-night. That will be some- 
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thing. Too would not let ho- off— let her g 
freer" 

" We will talk of that to-moirow," I replieij 
" let xu now go home." 

" Jane will be glad to hear that yoa are safe^' 
lie said, when we got into the street. " I hav 
told her that 1 mean to do by you as thougl 
yuu were my own son— whether you get yon 
riglitH, or not; and she approves it. I think 
and 1 liave told her so, of placing her wit] 
Hoino reputable family, out of town, away fron 
all \vlio know her, and her — 111 not speak o 
timt. Sho shall never want. I shall be th< 
iiKNiiis of preserving her. She will get well 
1 jthall have done my duty, whatever the wwL 
may stay." 

" 'I'licu, \^>u do not intend that she shall livi 
with yv>u a^n r" I had thought from his con 
duct t» ti^r during her illness, that be designe 
tu ai-i-Hviwleds* her. 

" I tuiw tv>ld h«r that I don't — 1 am alway 
tvtUt)^ Imt thttt. liv« with her ^ain 1" and h 
s!o|>i'«vt. attd p^4ord his band iqioQ my am 
ju;.! su'w t.>f sh* dcrt tiai* I prtOOTcd that h 
i-^.t >vv;t siri'^V.^^ nt^'h oiorv taas his asm 
if JdL:-;t;\. " .Vox 1 :tvt a SKUL- slk I not tb 
ecv^tft^K X A suu ' A:t<i ei«we ewoaex. Raehar 
!^v«^pt). aM tb* tftvo^pBC — EKy aav« jn^emi- 
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corroded — gangrened in my heart, because I 
never could vent them. Tliey are here. Well, 
now, 1 thought you'd be asking me this ques- 
tion — I knew you would, and I have prepared 
this answer. They say you should forgive, it is 
the duty of a Christian. I have forgiven. I have 
shaken hands in token of forgiveness. But — 
but — to take her to my arms — back — to my 
heart — No. The past should be buried, say 
fellows who are always digging up their own 
grievances. It w buried. But bury it five 
thousand fathom deep — its ghost will rise, and 
haunt you." 

I did not reply ; indeed, there was no occa- 
sion for reply. Inwardly, 1 applauded his deter- 
mination, nevertheless. 

On the followuig morning Martin was at the 
door to the minute. Ludlow received him with 
marks of uncommon gratitude. 

*' I have brought you your hat, sir," said 
Martin ; " your cravat and handkerchief are still 
flying from the diimney like a flag of triumph. 
How you could accomplish your enterprise, I 
cannot conceive. It made my wife ill to look 
out of the window. 1 pointed out to her the 
■way you must have come." 

■'And it makes me ill to think of it," said 
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Ludlow, *' my good and excellent friend to a 
persecuted and deseiring lad. He's a gentleman 
born, Mr. Martin." 

" I have heard his story," returned Martin, 
and he related circumstantiaUy every thing tJiat 
had passed on the previous evening, which, 
although Ludlow had made me communicate 
it to him before he went to bed, his cars dran] 
in as eagerly as before. 

We were not long before we reached Colom 
Brett's house. He was not yet stirring, 

" Tell your master," said I, to the footm&n, 
" that my business is pressing, and will not 
admit of a moment's delay. My name ia 
Savage — Richard Savage. I tnugl see him.'* 

" He won't let you, I'm certain," replied the 
servant. " 1 shall only get myself into trouble 
by disturbing him. I won't go up to hits, 
that's flat. I won't go." 

" You had better," said I, " unless you an 
tired of your service, and wish me to do your 
office." 

" I once helped to turn you out of this booa^^, 
young master," said the man, grinning 
I do it again ?" 

" I shall help to have you kicked out, you 
rascal," I exclaimed. "That livery will be on 
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another man's shoulders in less than four-and- 
twenty hours, if you do not call yovir master 
immediately." 

" You had better go," urged Martin ; " as 
for laying a finger upon this young gentleman 
— do you see this ?" showing his enormous 
fiat. "Aye, you may call your fellows — If I 
don't scatter half a dozen of 'em I" He shook his 
head knowingly, an eloquent conclusion that was 
not lost upon the footman. 

" Well, if I do wrong, it's your fault, not 
mine," he said, as he went up stairs. He re- 
turned presently. " Master's jumped out of 
bed, and 's coming down in a devil of a passion. 
I wouldn't be in your shoes, for a trifle." 

" Your's are handsomer ; but mine '11 do," 
said Martin. " 1 suppose these fine chairs 
were made to sit upon," and he took a seat. 

The Colonel descended the stairs in a fume. 
He halted at the bottom. " Walk this way, 
youngster; I'll settle your business presently. 
But whom have you got there ?" advancing 
towards us. " What huge congregation of 
bones and muscles is this ? Where did you 
pick up this Patagonian ?" 

" I'm no Patagonian," said Martin, drawing 
himself up to his full height, and elevating hts 
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chin, " I'm a poor tailor, your honotir, and I 
liave been a soldier." 

" A tailor and a soldier !'" cried the Colonel. 
" Hercules with his distaff! March this way, 
AjaxSnip. Savage — what's your name ? oome 



?Ie led us into a back room, and having 
seated himself, " Now, child, if you recount 
any more fables, such as the one 1 listened to 
at Button's, it shall be tlie worse for you. 
What do you mean by disturbing me at this un- 
timely hour ? Do you know," he added sternly, 
" that Lady Mason will not countenance your 
falsehoods ? Where's your Burridge I he is 
not forthcoming." 

"That Lady Mason will not countenance 
falsehoods," I replied, " I should be very glad 
to believe. That she does, I know. I am 
sorry she will not lend her countenance to 
truth, which, Colonel, erelong — you may smile, 
sir— and turn up your lip because I am a lad — 
which, I say, ere long she shall be made, if not 
to countenance, to confess." 

" Gently with his honour," said Marl 
« gently." 

" I have not yet heard from Mr. Burridge," 
I continued, " but he will be forthcomings 
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trust ; or the treachery of somebody has been 
only too aucceasful." 

" Who is that somebody f exclaimed the 
Colonel, " I know whom you mean. But 
why am I kept here — what do you want ?" 
striking ttie table. " I heard you were gone to 
sea." 

" I have not yet taken water," said I, " My 
destination was to have been Jamaica. My 
mother, iowever, omitted to funiish me with 
letters of recommendation, which, proceeding 
from her, must needs have been most advanta- 
geous to me." 

" D ation !'* cried the Colonel, in a rage, 

" the issolence of Uiis boy I" 

" We lose time," said Martin, drawing out 
his witch. "Tell his honour, sir, at once, 
what ve have come about." 

" listen with patience to me for two minutes, 
and jou will alter your tone. Colonel," said I, 
" and I related the particulars of my seizure 
and escape." 

The Colonel sat for some time after I had 
concluded, alternately gazing at Martin and 
me, his hand clasping his chin. 

"It won't pass," he said, at length; "it 
won't pass. Nothing will do for you, you 
young vagabond, as I told you in my letter, 
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but Bridewell and the whipping-post. Here— 
you make it to be believed that you are gone, 
or going, to sea, and get tliis great tailor to eke 
out a wretched story concocted in that shallow 
brain of thine, that Mrs. Brett has caused you 
to be made off with by crimps. Who are you, 
fellow ?■' to Martin ; " you say you liave been 
a soldier — where? in what regiment? un<ler 
wbom ? How do I know that you are not a 
thief? Speak! are you an honest nan, or a . 
thief?" 

Martin turned fiery red at the quesfion. " I I 
hope, Colonel," he brought out at list, " I J 
know the difference between a high geLtleman J 
like you, and myself; and I trust I have a ■> 
becoming respect for the cloth ; hut, b^ G— 
sir, if any other man had asked me thit," he 
paused for a moment, "why shouldn't I say 
it ? he had never asked me a second time. 
Colonel Brett," he added, " I can bring many , 
to speak to my character, if necessary ; but it I 
is yovr character that is now in question. U ' 
is, sir. If you have been conniring with the 
lady, your wife, to make away with this young 
gentleman, which 1 cannot help suspecting 
from the passion you were in — and I never , 
knew a man in a passion that wasn't in the 
wrong — then," with an oath, " I'm a better J 
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man tlian you, though I'm a poor tailor, and 
you a rich gentleman." 

How mean the fine gentleman looked at that 
moment, and how much like a man, the 
tailor! 

" Under whom have you served ?" inquired 
the Colonel. 

" Colonel Cutts," said Martin, shortly. 

" Then you knew Captain Steele ? 

"That I did," cried Martin, his brow clear- 
ing, " and an excellent gentleman hia honour 
was — and he knew me, too. Ask him, sir, if 
he remembers Corporal John Martin ? I war- 
rant you. But — " turning to me, *' tell 
the Colonel the rest. Time draws on apace." 

"What more?" inquired the Colonel. "The 
bolster, I suppose ? " 

" M y story requires no bolstering, sir," I said ; 
" we have proofs ;" and I told him of the cap- 
ture of the two men, and of their confession. 

He was greatly troubled, and arose and paced 
the room, his hands clasped behind Mm. 
" Wait a moment," he amd at length, waving 
his hand, and he hurried from the apart- 
ment. 

He came back, after some time, and in dis- 
order; his face flushed — his eyes kindled. 

"Martin," he said, " this matter must be 
3 




stopped ; we must buy off these two fellows. 
What money will effect, must be done." 

" Then, sir," began Martin, " you are now 
convinced that the lady was — " 

I checked him. 

"Why, as to that," he continued, "the men | 
are down in the head-borough's book, and I \ 
don't know. Money will go a great way, 
be sure." 

" How much ?" said the Colonel. 

" Why, perhaps, a couple of guineas mightil 
satisfy the watch," 

Tlie Colonel drew out bis purae. 
five ; and here are five for yoarself. I am sony ' 
I said what I did." 

" Your honour is too good to say so much 
now," cried Martin. " As for the money, 1 ' 
won't touch it." 

" I insist upon it," said the Colonel. " What! ] 
mutinous, corporal?" He pressed hia hand. 
" Come, you will greatly oblige me." 

Martin said no more, but pocketed the 
money. 

"Then you tliink I may venture to hope that4 
I shall hear no more of this d — ugly busi- 
ness?" inquired the Colonel. 

" I tliiiik your honour may. If we don't 
come farwdrd. tliey will be discharged; bat I J 
am known, and unless I crossed the head- 
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borough's hand he would have me before his 
worship to tell ail I knew." 

" Colonel," said I, "I am a party in this 
matter. How do you know that I am satisfied 
with this arrangement ? " 

He drew me aside. " Child," said he. 
" what 1 do not say to thee now, you must 
take it for granted that I feel. Dost think I 
am not confoundedly ashamed ? You must 
call upon me in a few days. What will satisfy 
you for the present?" 

" 1 want no hush-money," I replied; "but 
1 must have some assurance that there shall 
be no repetition of this," 

" That I make you," s^d the Colonel ; " on 
my word of honour, as a gentleman, Mrs. 
Brett shall not— indeed, she has solemnly pro- 
mised that she will not attempt it a second 
time. You hesitate ?" 

" No — I will take my chance, Colonel." 

'• You're a fine fellow. Something shall be 
done for you. Leave it all to me," 

" I expect nothing — I hope nothing." 1 re- 
plied. "From this time forth, money is out 
of our question. But her son 1 am, and will 
he i and will he known to be. Perhaps, after 
all, the iionour of the relationship between us 
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will not be on my side. The advantage will 
lie on neither." 

lie shrugged his shoulders. " Fight it out 
between you," said he ; I am on hiilf-p&y, and 
do not intend to fight any more battles." 

1 left Martin at the Colonel's door, after pro- 
mising that I would very shortly call upon him, 

1 found Ludlow with his wife, and related 
all that had passed betfvecn the Colonel and 
myself, and the arrangement that had heen 
entered into. He did not seem at first, greatly 
to approve iti but reconciled himself to it after 
a short time. 

" It will touch her," said he. " to be obliged 
to you — to be beholden to your mercy ! Comei, 
that's something. What she feels now, 
little of our vengeance. Don't you see ? Ho* ' 
her heart is torn different ways at this moment. 
and no way the right one." 

" But stop !" he said, after a long pause; 
■' 1 don't half like what you've done. This will 
make her hate you all the more* What's the 
worth of the Colonel's word of honour ? that !" 
snapping his fingers ; " how could he restrain 
her, if she had a mind to trj' it again } And 
she wiU. Once wicked — always wicked. The 
bad can never be shamed or reclaimed." 
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■' I am sorry." he said to rae. some time 
afterwards, when we were alone, " that I blurted 
out that about the wicked, before Jane. It 
might have hurt her feelings, which I'm sure 
I didn't intend. She didn't appear to remark 
it, did she?" 

" Not at all," I answered. 

But she did. I had Involuntarily turned my 
eye towards her when Ludlow spoke ; and how 
it stung the woman, her eye, which was bent 
upon her husband, told me plainly. It was an 
expression not to be described. That I re- 
member it so well — but I will not anticipate. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



AX OLD FKISHO WITH AW m> m OT«D AmABiONSi AttD IIT A 

CBARACTBR. WITH AN INSTANCB OF COMFUCATBD WlCXMtfMM»9, 
WHICH, IT IS TO BS HOPBD, HAS NOT OFTBN BKBN FABAX.LBLBO. 



Shall I avow — yea^ let me do so — ^that^ 
despite my heroic speech to Colonel Brett, I 
expected some recognition from my mother 
of my generosity to her, and some return for 
it. They who are dead to humanity are some- 
times alive to pride ; but this lady (long may 
she live after repentance begins), had neither ; 
for haughtiness is not pride, though the dic- 
tionary insist upon it ever so stoutly. A great 
deal of meanness, however, well faced, and car- 
ried with an upward chin, is a good substitute 
for it ; nay, is so common, that it has put the 
real thing out of countenance, which seldom 
stirs abroad. Some say, indeed, that pride is 
dead ; but I believe it may still be foimd in a 
garret or a cellar — ^its proper place. The coun- 
teifeitis more wearable — lasts longer — lasts for 
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life. Nothing can touch it; or if it can, no- 
thing injures it. It is sliame-proof. 

So 1 was fain to put up with the reward of 
virtue— dear, miserlyj old girl! who repays 
her followers with a set smile — would that she 
would sometimes change the fashion of it ! — and 
who bids them be very good boys, and go and 
do other very good things, and get notliing for 
them. If I did not do her bidding afterwards, 
it was, I think, because of that same immobility 
of pbiz and closeness of fist which belong to 
her. Vice, perhaps, has some good qualities, 
after all ; and virtue is not so white as she it 
painted. Bad morality — worse sense. 1 know 
it ; but 1 must throw off, now and then. 

One morning, Mrs Greaves informed me 
that a tall and very fine gentleman had ju<t 
got out of a cbsdr, and was waiting in the pas- 
sage, desirous of seeing me. 1 went down, 
looking to behold do less a personage than 
Colonel Brett. He was, indeed, ' a very fine 
gentleman, but miu^ taller and less corpulent 
than the Colonel. 

" Ah Dick, you dog," said he, seieing me 
by the viust ; " here I am at last, at your ser- 
*ice." 

** Mr. Bofiidge '." I exclaimed, in tutrjntsh- 
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ment, surveying my old master, who waa 
dressed in the height of the mode, and might 
have appeared in Pall Mall as a man of the first 
figure. 

" Yes," said Burridge, divining the cause of 
my surprise ; " a metamorphosis. I grant you. 
Ah well! a diamond must sparkle, Dick, or 
who'll look upon it? I called where your let- 
ters told me I should find you, and saw an 
atom, who at length informed me where you 
were. Who is that little grig f " 

" His name is Myte," said I. " I have 
been living with him for some months," 

" Ah well !" cried Burridge ; " living with 
him, and not yet dead ! He'd kill me in no 
time. And so you're with Ludlow, he says. 
He called him something." 

" Jeremiah Woful, I dare say." 

" The name — and not a bad one," said Bur- 
ridge, laughing. " The diminutive tells me he 
believes he has wronged you, and wants to 
sing his palinode. But don't you ask me up 

I led the way thither. 

" Were you not surprised you did not hear 
from me }" he said, following me. " I con- 
clude so from your having sent me two letters. 
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Goose! not to remember that I'm never at 
home during vacation. Do you think I'm to 
stalk about the empty school-room, with false 
quantities and nonsense verses ringing in my 
ears, or play at push-pin in a corner with old 
Metcalfe ?" 

Ludlow was staiiding at the door when we 
reached the landing, and greeted the visitor 
with a bow of profound respect. 

" My good friend, 1 am very glad to see 
you," said Burridge, extending his hand. " Nay, 
let us walk in and sit down. A lady here?" 
turning to Ludlow. 

" My wife," said Ludlow, confused. 

" I beg pardon — I was not aware — " began 
Burridge. 

" Mrs. Ludlow, will you retire for a short 
time ?" interrupted Ludlow, handing her from 
the room. 

" Why, what occasion for that t" cried 
Burridge} " I didn't know you were one of the 
blest." 

" No, sir," replied poor Lndlow, looking 
down upon his thumbs. 

" Ho, ho !" cried Burridge, " I toke you 
now. A recent match. Tour most obedient. 
Ob, Ludlow !" shaking his finger. " Pray 
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call back the bride. I wouldn't for thej 
world I should have made her run away." 

Ludlow stood in evident distress. I walkei 
up to Burridgc, and whispered : " I will t 
all by and bye. It is a sad story, sir." 

*' Let us sit down," said Burridge. " And 
so, my good friend, your secret's out at last ; 
and Dick doesn't appear to be much the better 
for it. Mrs. Brett is his mother — the daugh- 
ter of Lady Mason — um." 

" We look to you to help us in thia diffi- I 
culty, sir," said Ludlow, 

" There is no difficulty in the case," said L 
" We merely wisli you, sir, to certify that 1 
was committed to you by Lady Mason. Pep- ' 
haps you have her letter ?" 

" Yes, sir," said Ludlow; " and you can 1 
vouch — " 

" One at a time," cried Burridge. " I have I 
Lady Mason's letter by me. Here it is. It is 
plain enough. 1 wish yours, Dick, had been 
as precise. They contain an infinite quantity 
of nothing. Mrs. Brett was the divorced 
Countess of Macdesfield — " 

" Oh ! she was," said Ludlow, between his 
teeth. 

" And Lord Rivers — " 
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*' His father. Yes, Mr. Burridge ; liis own 
father. And Lady Mason employed me — " 

I know all that," said Burridge. " Where, 
then, is the difficulty ? Lady Mason's word — '* 
' She disowns him," cried Ludlow, with a 
flourish in the air; " and has turned me away 
— her serrant from a boy — because 1 will see 
justice done to hioi. And I will. Oh, sir ! 
n you believe in human wickedness r" 
'* I can," replied Burridge, " He must be 
I sceptic indeed, who at my age, will not be- 
lieve in that. But how is this, Dick, ray boy, 

that they reject a fellow like you ? D n 

'em (I don't often swear), they've neither taste, 
spirit, nor humanity." 

' Neither, sir," said Ludlow ; " oh yes ; the 
woman has spirit. I wish I had its equal ; I'd 
spirit her — I'd make her all sjiirit." 

Borridge regarded him for a moment, ear- 
nestly- ** Come," laid he, turning to mc ; 
** let us bear everytbiag that ba« happened to 
yoii since yuu left St. Albaiu." 

I entered into a minute detail of aO that bad 
jDCCurred. 

' Ah well !" taid be, when I had condudcd, 
i* a complicated piece uf buainoa, truly. C<^ 
Brett, I take it, U wibodf in the cnat- 
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ter. Nevertlieless, we must see him. Come 
along," 

" And are you going to see Colonel BretV 
sir ?" asked Ludlow. 

" Indeed I am." 

" Bless you, sir," cried Ludlow ; " you wont 
carry off, Richard, sir, as you once tbreatened ?** 

" I don't know that I shall not," replied 
Burridge ; " but not at present, and perhaps 
not at all. You will see us again shortly." 

A coach was called, and we got into iL 
Ludlow's face looked radiant as we drove off. 

" What ails that man, Ludlow ?" said Bur- 
ridge, " he's greatly altered since I saw bim 
last." 

" Do you think so ?" said I. " I have not 
observed it. In what respect do you think 
him changed ?" 

" 1 don't mean that he looks ill, but bis man- 
ners are strangely different. There's a quick- 
ness and an angularity about his motions — and 
his eyes — pshaw ! how shall I describe them ? 
they seem as though they were changing sockets 
every moment. What is this sad story you 
were to tell me?"' 

Burridge was silent for some minutes aAer I 
had finished the narrative of my poor friend. 
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" My wife — ray Harriet," he said, at length, 
half musingly, " is a saint in Heaven — I trust, 
and I believe it — Ijut— tell me this, Richard — 
no, you are too young to answer the question 
— is this man to be despised for a fool, or to be 
commended as a true Christian hero — a Chris- 
tian hero, such as Richard Steele never dreamed 
of? Upon my soul, Ludlow m a hero. I shall 
love him for it the rest of my life. Poor, poor 
fellow ! And your mother ! — 

' A miniilcring angel sbnll lie be 

Wlien she lies ' 

1 was about to say something, Dick ; but it 
would have been Shakspeare's, not mine." 

** ' Howling,' you were about to say, sir," 
said I, laughing ; " I remember the passage. 
Indeed, I think she wilt." 

" Hush! young man," said Burridge gravely ; 
" you must not talk thus. Remember, Mrs. 
Brett is your mother." 

" I do," said I, with bitterness, " and that 
I am her s 

Burridge's reply was prevented by the stop- 
page of the coach. 

We sent in our names, and were requested 
to walk into a private room. The Colonel pre- 
sently made his appearance, and upon seeing 
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Burridge, burst into an ezclnmation of s 
prize. 

"What! Frank;" sud he, "is it possible?" 
embracing Burridge with warmth ; " and tamed 
pedagogue, too ! Why, we thought you ^ 
gone—" 

" Where little children are most welcome ?* 
said Burridge, returning his friend's cmbra 
indeed, but with something of constraint in 1 
manner. " No, I am yet living, as you see. I^ 
have to thank myself for it." 

" Well, now, now," returned Brett, — " letl 
me know what you liave been doing with your-J 
self all the long years since the town lost you."' 

" The town took little pains to find me ' 
again, I imagine," said Burridge, with a pass- 
ing smile — there was a dash of scorn in it — 
" for the inquiries you made, Colonel Bret^ I 
am surel ought to thank you," 

Tlie Colonel was slightly disconcerted. 

" It is not the way of the world," said he, m 
lightly, " to interfere with any man's diapo- J 
sition of himself. I hope," he added, aasui 
ing a stately air — " you have found your pla 
answer your purpose." 

" It has," returned Burridge ; " my pai 
was to retire from a world in wliich I could i 
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longer iniuntain the station I had held. 1 know 
the great world too well, and its ministers, who 
are at the same time its minions, not to he sen- 
sible that a shoe-black will meet with more con- 
sideration than a gentleman in distress." 

" Humph !" said the Colonel. 

" I know not in what estimation pedagogues 
are held amongst you," resumed Burridge, 
" but here I am. You had not seen my coun- 
tenance again, I can assure you, but for this 
pupil of mine. Let us go at once into his case." 

" Sit down, child," said the Colonel, turninfj 
to me. " You know not, Mr. Burridge, what 
trouble this young gentleman gives me." 

Burridge returned a lofty stare. 

" After what has occurred, Brett, I did not 
expect to hear that from you. It was your own 
proposition that 1 should wait upon you. I am 
here. You wanted my confirmation — here it 
is," handing Lady's Mason's letter. " Colonel, 
we will be straightforward in this business, if 
you please." 

The Colonel read the letter, and returned it 
without comment. 

" The whipster," said he, with a yawn, *' at- 
ways comes in a tempest ; he nearly snapt my 
nose off at Button's — then he brought a gigan- 
tic tailor to me, who would have made mv 
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quietus wit}) a bare bodkin ; and now, here a 
you — " 

I began to feel a degree of contempt for this I 
Colonel, andvas about to launch an angry retort! 
when, directing my eye at Burridge, I saw the I 
devil gathering upon his brow. 

" It seems to me," said Burridge, with forced I 
calmness — " either that 1 do not see before me 1 
Colonel Brett, or that Colonel Brett supposes ha I 
does not see Francis Burridge. I'd have you to I 
know, sir, — but you do know, that 1 am not to I 
be trifled with. What do you mean by con-T 
necting my name with that of a tailor (" 

" There now, Frank, be quiet," cried tbtfj 
Colonel, " 1 beg your pardon— I did not mean 
to offend you. A pinch of your snuflf." 

" Stand up, Richard Savage," excl^med 
Burridge, rising ; and he led me towards the 
Colonel, who also arose — " Colonel Brett, b 
it not a shame — a d — d shame that this young 
man should be treated as he has been ?" J 

" Not by me, I give you my honour," sun 
the Colonel. ' 

" Not by you 1 but by one who is responsible, 
and ought to be subservient to you. I protest, 
before God, I never heard of such barbarous 
cruelty—" 

" You are going too fiir — I think, upon re- 
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flection, you will confess that,'' cried the Colo- 
nel. " 1 have every disposition to do the lad 
justice, but it is out of my province. Mrs. 
Brett has always been her own mistress, and 
her own mistress she will remain. What rea- 
soning will do has been tried— has failed. She 
will not believe he is her son." 

" That word ' will' is a good one," returned 
Burridge. " She wiW not believe. Stuff! But 
she doea believe, nevertheless. Will must'nt 
always have its own way. We have our wills, 
too. I^t tbe lad see his mother." 

" Do I stand in the way of it?" asked the 
Colonel ; " but he has seen her." 

" But now," urged Burridge, " now that 
his — come, I must call it forbearance— has 
established an irresistible claim upon her grati- 
tude. You know what I mean. Colonel. That 
Wapping — pah ! What do you say f" 

The Colonel reddened, 

" If he pleases," with a glance at me. 

" But I do not please, sir," said I. " I have 
no wish to see Mrs. Brett ; and I presume she 
has a particular desire not to see me. 1 hope 
•o." 

" It were hardly profitable," said the Colonel. 
" Oil upon the flames, Frank ; a battle for the 
sake of the bruises." 
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" Do you say so ?" cried Barridge, quickly. 
" Ah, well !" elevating his eyes, and smacking 
his lips audibly. "Let me wait upon the lady." 

" With all my heart," rephed the Colonel; 
" if she will receive you, I shall be very Iiappy, 
You see I do all I can for you," shrugging his 
shoulders, and spreading out his palms, 

He rang the bell. 

" Tell Mrs. Brett that Mr. Burridge, a par- 
ticular friend of mine, is desirous of a {ew, 
minutes' conversation with her." 

" Thank you, thank you," said Burridge 
" now you shall have a pinch of my snutf — 
the real Musty — which our friend Steele baa 
written so much to set the town sneedng 
with." 

" Ah !" remarked the Colonel, shaking his 
head — " the hours we have spent together, 
Frank ! Dick's as brisk as ever — a boy to the 
last with those he loves." 

The servant re-entered the room. 

" Mrs. Brett will be happy to see Mr. Bur-i 
ridge." 

" Man is bom to trouble, as the sparks flyl 
upwards, says the preacher," observed tha 
Colonel with much gravity, when Burridge had 
retired ; " but men might he very easy if men 
would let' em. Now you, you rogue you, will 
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have your share of trouble, I dare say ; but I 
think you will give it also." 

" I hope I shall," I replied sharply: "in one 
quarter, at least, it shall be my endeavour to 
do so." 

" Tut— tut — " said the Colonel, " never en- 
courage the angry passions — if you wish to be 
happy, away with 'em ; if you want to be miser- 
able, make much of 'em — hug 'em ; and they'll 
hug you till death, and to death." 

The Colonel now drew me into talk. To say 
the truth of Brett, whom I often saw at a later 
period of my life — he was a man of extensive, 
if not of profound information, of easy and 
agreeable manners, with a perfect knowledge of 
the great world with which he associated, and 
to which his qualities recommended him, and 
to shine in which, it may be added, he was 
especially fitted, both by nature and education. 
He it was who taught me — unconscious teacher 1 
— to des|)ise thoroughly, heartily, " those little 
creatures we are pleased to call the great;" to 
contemn the ignoble arrogance of mere rank- 
to scorn the self-sufficient (sufficient to nought 
beside) insolence of those who lay claim to 
honourable distinctions, which are alone due 
(alas ! not always paid) to talent, genius, and to 
virtue. It is saying something for the Colonel, 
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to admit that he never brought me tu despise 

To return. I could not but remark, during I 
uur present talk, that the Colonel omitted,— 
I know not whether purposely, all reference 
to the promise he had held out to me during 
my former interview witli him, of doing som&- J 
thing for me. I did not refresh his memoiyf T 
or alarm his prudence. 

" You may take it as a signal mark of Frank 
Burridge's friendship for you," he said at length, 
drawing out his watch, " that he submits to be i 
closeted with a lady nearly an hour on your I 
account. There was but one woman in the , 
world for Burridge — his wife. He could lose 
no more after that loss. Honest Frank ! And 
so thou hast turned Syntaxist! How Steele 
will claw his periwig at that ! He'll bring hira ■ 
into the Spectator. What shall it hei Let us | 
see, ' Ftagellifer is a man who—'" 

At this moment, Burridge bounced into the J 
room. He seized his hat and cane. " Coitie,| 
Richard, let us be gone. Brett, your band. 1 
I thank you. Good bye.*" 

" Well but, particulars," cried the Colonel ; J 
" what has been said, what has been done ?" 

" You will hear all that above — more said J 
than done. Colonel." 
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" But where are you staying ? You must 
liave a night with ua. Steele will be delight- 
ed—" 

" I know he would. I love Steele — pray tell 
him so ; but I would not for the world renew, 
even for an hour — ah, well l^past — past. It 
would make me unhappy." 

Burridge was unusually taciturn as we drove 
back to Ludlow's lodging. 

" I will tell you by and bye — " he replied to 
my urgent inquiries touching his interview with 
my mother, fixing his eyes upon me with a look 
of sorrowful commiseration. 

When the door of the house was opened, he 
scrambled up stairs without ceremony, and 
burst into the room. Ludlow's wife was sitting 
by the fire, but started up in some confusion. 

" Where is Mr. Ludlow, Madam t" said Bur- 
ridge, scanning her intently from head to foot — 
" I hope he is not gone out ?" 

" He will be here directly," she replied, in a 
flutter, " I will go seek him." 

Ludlow, indeed, had followed us up stairs, 
and had witnessed Burridge's ungallant scrutiny 
of his wife. 

" Oh Dick," he said, drawing me aside, " you 
have told him. He's a moral man, and thinks 
I have done wrong." 
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" Ha ! you're here," cried Burridfje, turning 
round, " b few minutes' private conversation 
with you, if you please," 

Mrs. Ludlow took the bint, and retired 
hastily. 

" Now, Ludlow," said Bunidge, walking op 
to him ; " I feel this to be one of the most so- 
lemn moments of my life. If it be, and upon my 
soul it is — to me who nm in no way connected 
with this young man — to you who are, as it 
were, involved with him, it mnat be the moat 
solemn." 

" What do you mean ?" faltered Ludlow, 
turning very pale. 

" Lay your hand upon your heart, and re- 
peat after me, ifyou can, these words: — I swear, 
as I am a hving man, as I hope for peace in 
this world and pardon in the next, the yoong 
man before me is the son of Mrs. Brett — is the 
child committed to me by Lady Maaon.'* 

Ludlow pronounced the words calmly and 
distinctly. " But what is the meaning of tliis, 
Mr. Burridge?" he inquired. 

Burridge laid his hand upon the shoulders, of i 
the other and gazed into his face earnestly. " I 
believe you, good fellow," he said, " entirely 
believe you. Ah, well ! worthy, honest crea- 
ture." He turned aside in emotion. 
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" Ludlow," he resumed, " I must have five 
minutes' talk with you alone— not here — not in 
the house. Where can we go ?" 

" Dixon's Coffee House," I su^ested. 

" It is hard by, air," said Ludlow, taking his 
hat. 

" When I have done with him, I'll send for 
you, Dick. Lady Macbeth nursed her own 
children, she has told us. 1 must take ber into 
my books, I think. Loved her husband, too. 
Come, come, not so bad." 

I marvelled much at Burridge's present pro- 
ceeding. It was altogether unlike him — this 
secresy — or rather, this separate disclosure of 
circumstances tbat might be unfolded at once. 

It was, however, useless to expostulate with 
him ; for Burridge was one of those men who 
will have their own way, and who talk of the 
pig-head edn ess of the world. 

Whilst I sat awaiting with some impatience 
the return of Ludlow, his wife suddenly enter- 
ed the room. She had on her bonnet and cloak. 

" I am going out, Mr. Savage, but shall be 
back in a very short time." 

" Had you not better stay till Mr. Ludlow 
returns. 1 expect him every instant. You 
look very unwell — what is the matter ?" 

I sought to detain the woman; partly be- 
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cause I was not sure that Ludlow would approve 
her going out; but chiefly that there was some- 
thing in her manner that awakened, not my 
suspicion indeed, but my curiosity. She bad, 
it is true, gone abroad several times since her 
convalescence, and upon two occasions had 
stayed away a considerable time ; but she had 
explained to Ludlow's satisfaction the cause of 
her detention ; and she had never, heretofore, 
left the house without his permission. 

" I am sure," said I, " you are not well 
enough for a walk to-day. Come," I added 
smiling, " you must let nic play the physiwan — " 
and I placed my back against the door — " no 
stirring abroad to-day." 

" But I must,*' she replied quickly; " pray 
let me pass you." 

" No. Of what importance are a few mi- 
nutes ? Ludlow shall decide whether you may 
be trusted out." 

" Trusted !" she repeated, with a momentary 
glance at me ; for her eyes, on meeting mine, 
were instantly cast upon the floor. She endea- 
voured at composure, but vainly. I led her to a 
seat. 

" That tall, handsome gentleman was your 
schoolmaster, was he not ?" she said, at lengtli. 

" He was." 
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" Mr. Ludlow tells me that he took you to 
see Mrs. Brett. Did you see her f" 

'■ I did not/' 

" Nor Mr. Burridge f" 

" Mr. Burridge did see her." 

" Attd what did she say to him ?" she asked 
hastily, rising from her seat. 

" I don't know. He has not told me." 

A rapid step was heard upon the stairs. 
" Lord have mercy — it's James !" exclaimed 
the woman, retreating to the further part of the 
room. 

The door, at this instant, was burst open, and 
Ludlow ruslied in headlong, his clenched hands 
raised, his face not pale, livid — his hps work- 
ing convulsively. He could not bring forth a 
word for some time. At length, he cried, 
shrieked, rather, " Down on your knees — 
down on your knees — not you, hellish woman, 
but you, you, Richard Savage, down upon your 
knees and curse that bitter, bitter beast — that 
unthankful — " 

He sprang towards her. With a piercing 
scream she eluded the grasp he made at 
her throat, and dropping a small box which 
she had concealed under her cloak, dashed past 
him, and ran out of the room — out of the house. 

Baffled of his vengeance, I suppose— but I 
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know not the instigation, Ludlow struck haj 
head violently against the wall, and fell apon 
hia knees, with a heavy groan, on the floor. 

" Gracious God !" I exclaimed, bending aret 
him, " what is the meaoing of this ? Fof Hfta- 
ven^s sake, tell me; I can't bear to aee you 
thus. Dear Ludlow, get up," « 

He waved me from him. H 

" Leave medicare me. It is not this fooRll 
head, but this greater fool's heart that is brolten 
— broken through — to pieces — crushed. Dig me 
a grave and let me crawl into it — oh ! to think 1" 
pressing his hands against liis temples—" 1 most 
not think. Would 1 could go mad — I will go 
mad." 

" Compose yourself," I said. " Where hare 
you left Burridge r What has he told yoa t 
What has your wife done?" 

" Done?" he exclaimed; " that which all thi 
devils in hell are clapping their hands 
They'll have her ; but tliey won't laugh thm 
when they do have her. She's too wicked f 
'em. But the world will laugh at me — yod 
amongst them. And you'll hate and curse mq 
too. You will, and I deserve it. Go frori 
lae. I have no friend in the world." 

I was moved. "Oh yes! you have; id c 
you have a sincere friend. Come, let me lod_ 
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you to a chair. Look up, and tell me you will 
be calm." 

He rused his head, and gazed upon me. 
There was something so inexpressibly touch- 
ing in his face — it was so utterly wo-t)egone 
— BO full of anguish, that I could not refrain 
from tears. 

On beholding these marks of my sympathy, 
the wretched man burst into a passion of weep- 
ing, so loud, BO vehement, so frightful, that 
I became terrified, I called aloud for the 
Greaveses. They were at their respective posts 
Bt the head of the stairs, and now came for- 
ward alarmed, but alert for horror. 

After a time, the shocking paroxysm began 
to subside. " Leave me," he said ; when they 
had helped him to a chair. " Go away, and 
leave me." 

•' But we shan't leave you now, till you're 
better," said Mrs. Greaves ; " make yourself 
comfortable now. for the sake of the young 
gentleman you've almost frightened out of his 
seven senses. Lord ha' mere* !" in a whisper, 
nudging me, " I thought he'd done it — truth. 
I couldn't ha' cut him down in a month." 

" But I could," said Greaves, who bad joined 
his head to oars ; " once, air " 
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*' The room goes round with me," said Lud- 
low, vaguely. *' Where is Richard?" 

I took his hand. 

" Go to Mr. Burridge, he wants particularly 
to see you. I should have told you before. 
I shall be better soon. These good people will 
stay with me; won't you, my friends ?" 

" To be sure, we will," cried Mrs. Greaves ; 
" there's a brave man. Now, cheer up, do. 
Have you got any brandy in the house ? Gro 
to your friend, Mr Savage; we'll doctor him 
up, while you're gone." 

I directed Greaves to the closet, in which 
some brandy was to be found, and hastened to 
Burridge, impatient to learn the cause of Lud* 
low's frenzy, and wondering how it could be, 
that Burridge had not accompanied him home. 

I found him pacing the room to and fro, 
swinging his watch in the air round and round. 

" I was coming after you," he said# " but the 
sight of that other woman would have been too 
much for me. You have kept me waiting, and 
I don't like it. I've another engagement, and 
shall be too late. How is it^-since you waited 
to hear it all — is the woman guilty or not 
guilty?'' 

" I hardly know what you mean," I replied ; 
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" I only know that you have told Ludlow 
something that has driven him wetl-nigli mad." 

" How !" said he, " imppasible. He heard 
what I had to say, not calmly, certainly ; for 
what human being but must have been shocked 
at the cursed infamy ? but he heard me in 
silence. When I had finished, he took my 
hands between his own, and said quietly 
■ Forgive me. sir. that I presume to lake 
this liberty with you ; but I feel grateful 
that you did not tell me this before Richard. 
It shall be set straight. Mr. Burridge. rely 
upon it,* and so saying, he took his hat and 
went his way." 

" But what did you tell him?" I inquired. 

" You shall hear. Oh. Dick ! if you have a 
drop of that woman's blood in your body, let 
it out, and recruit your veins with poison ; 
it were less pernicious. Beautiful wretch ! 
what an ugly soul it has. Why. she has been 
lying to me — uttering base nasty lies — lying, 
the vilest meanness of which a created being 
can be guilty. She said you were not her son — 
that you are an impostor ; that you had been 
put upon this scheme of extortion, as she 
called it, by Ludlow. All this I expected to 
heur. But she said further, that Mrs. Ludlow 
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was prepared to swear that you were her child 
— that Ludlow was your father. That tlie 
woman had voluntarily confessed thus much 
to her. She has a paper to that eSect, drawn 
up by herself, and signed, she said, by the 
woman. She offered to show it to me, but I 
declined to look upon it. Well, I told all this 
to your poor friend," 

I had no room in my heart for resentment 
against the infamous woman at that moment 
—it was overflowing with compassion for 
Ludlow. 

" Oh, sir !" said I, " that you had permitted 
me to be the first to hear this. I dread tbe 
consequences to the best creature breathing. 
I know his nature ; it will go hard with him- 
I am certain of it." 

"Stuff!" cried Burridge; "why, it cannot 
be true : you cannot beheve it to be true ?'" 

"That Mrs. Brett has such a paper in ber 
possession, and that the woman has signed it, 
I do assuredly believe," said 1 ; and I nude 
htm acquainted with her flight. ** But it is a 
sorry de%'ice, and will gain credit nowhere. 
My face vouches for me, I believe." 

" And 50 it does ; and I don't like you the 
better for it. But who could have believed it 
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possible that two such women could exist in 
the same age, in the same country, and be 
employed in the same work — laying their two 
hideous hearts together, to out-do Satan ? 
Upon my soul, it troubles me. There, go to 
Ludlow — comfort him. If he'a a man, he will 
shake the creature from his memory with 
ficom. For the dignity of his own nature, he 
must do so. Upon my soul, it would go far to 
make a man weep, however great a philosopher 
he might be, to dwell upon this. I will call 
upon you to-night." 

I hastened from him. 

Reader, this Ludlow — this foolish, weak, 
milk-and-water man, has excited, haply, rather 
your contempt, than your pity. I fear this; 
although to tell you the truth, I have en- 
deavoured to preserve him against the former, 
and to secure the latter for him. To this end 
I purposely forbore to record much that took 
place on the night in which he supposed his 
wife to be dying. How entirely, how tenderly 
he forgave her ; how he wept over her, and 
blessed her ; how, with a woman's unwearied 
care, he tended her till she was oat of danger. 
Reflect then, not so much upon his weakness, 
as upon her wickedness, which is of a com- 
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plexion so deep, that fiction would not dare to 
paint it. Methinks, I hear somebody whisper, 
who has more intolerance of fools, than wise 
men encom*age, ^* the fool is worthy of his fate, 
and it of him/' But, since prosperous fools are 
often smiled upon, one sigh for the wretched 
Ludlow ! 



END OF VOL. I. 
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